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32 
AUTOMATIC COLT ™ 


< METAL CASED 





The 32 Automatic Colt Pistol is loaded with a special high power smokeless 
powder, giving high velocity and operating freely through the mechanism of the 
Automatic Colt Pistol (pocket model). Those with the soft point bullets will be 
found desirable for sporting purposes, while the metal cased are accurate for target 
ranges, suitable to pocket pistols. 
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SMOKELES 





The 22 Automatic Rifle Sonteitee for the Winchester Rifle (model 1908) is an 
inexpensive rim fire cartridge loaded with the best grade of smokeless powder. 
Especially adapted for small game and target practice. 


U. M. C. Ammunition shoots well in any make gun. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Agency: 313-15 Broadway, New York Gity. Depot : 86-88 First St., 










THE BRISTOL ‘COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Bristol’s Recording 


Instruments. 


For Pressure Temperature 
and Electricity. 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition. 


All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guas 
Send for Circulars. 


Also vende ofSash Cord. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 








San Francisco, Gal. 

















THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 


Mill Ginder. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Girard Building, pues. erg PATTERN. 
PILLING &’GRANE, Eisicivies vor Pore Cit <== cceeenneete EX 
ELIS CHAN E, Pir cdr ace 


Jenkins 96 Packing 


NONE BETTER, as it makes joint instantly and will 
last as long as the metals which hold it 

NONE CHEAPER, as it aa less than many 
Apolio galvanized iron? others sold at equal price per:pound. 

Costs more when the market Remember, all genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 


is dull. When brisk, the de- JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Londen. —_ 
and sweeps everything out, 


ESSE, | Swale Se ar rang Sangin 
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TURNBUCKLES. o 
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alg GM iis | fz CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS: 
Branch Office. 11. Broadway, New York. W Qe 
Cleveland City Forge and Iron Co., . - Cleveland. O, P NEW. YORK, Branches : PORTLAND, ORE., > 
PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO 

TURNBUCEIES: < cHICAGO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, m 
MERRILL BROS., ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 0 
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an , THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMP SEE 
1 the rest of em less. (Water and Rati Delivery) Briperrort, Corn. PAGE 


ic MAGNOLIA METAL. 
Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
Beware of 


> WAGNOLIA LUA WET AL iil 


Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 113-116 Bank Street, Hitigburg and Pilladeipaia. We manufsoture 
Chicago, Fisher Bidg. NEW YORK. at iting and Pulladebpai. We tanuthoture eure al 


Quick service. 
_ Return a whole sheet for an 
inch of fault. ’ 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Rattery Park New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


m® Covrer Co. rg Sheet and Roll a 
BRASS AND COPPER COPPER WIRE 
IRE 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 
PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 


~ cece marrscrou G ERM AN SH a ae = GILDING METAL, COPPER Rivers 
Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero. 
obin Bronze) SILVER | “we Mee 


Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump |LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE.| 29 murRAy sT., NEW YORK. 


Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. . |SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 





wenmignd Gondeneers, TUBING. BRAZED BRASSAND| . 0 ne 
99 John Street, = - - New York. BRONZE TUBING. : : : : : 2: | THOMASTON, conn. | WATERBURY, CONN, 








Randolph-Clowes Co., SiwaTERBURY BRASS C0.,|J COVE. MES- CO. 
aimee WATERBURY, CONN. BRASS, 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


GERMAN SILVER 


’ i R. . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. | Sheets, Rolle, Wire 
eee eon 4 me aaa PORT DEOXIDIZED BRONZE ee et eee 
BRIDGE Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
' re “aan AND METAL COMPANY, Buttons, Lamp Goods. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
SEAMLESS BRASS Largest Jobbing Brass Foundry in » Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


@ COPPER TUBES 
(FO 36 IN. DIAM. 

New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal 
Telegraph Bidg., Room Tis. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 
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LARGE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Bronze, Brass, Aluminum and 
Babbitt Metals. 


SS er RSS attention. JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 
. . - COPPER, TIN, SPELTER 
-Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., LEAD, ANTIMONY. — 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 100 John Street, - New York. 


SMELTERS OF SPELTER 
ie. Arthur T. Rutter 
SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. SUCCESSOR TO 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Ba’ Plates. 
MBelected Plates for Btchers’ and Lithographers’ use. WILLIAM S. FEARING 
Selected Sheets for P: d Card Makers’ use. 
Lae 256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
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The American Separately Fired Superheater. 


Since the mechanical difficulties incident to the use 
of superheated steam have been in a large measure suc- 
cessfully met by improvements in packings, lubricants, 
piping, &¢c., the economies which may be effected by em- 
ployment of high temperatures of steam have of late 
been attracting more attention than formerly. Our 
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visable and may be ultimately expected. The avoidance 
of at least a large share of the losses due to condensa- 
tion between the boiler and the engine and within the 
engine itself is the principal advantage to be derived 
from superheating, in addition to which are othez sav- 
ings, among them an improvement in the benefits result- 
ing from compound and multicylinder engines. 

The vital point in the matter lies in the efficiency of 





Fiy. 1.-—General View of the American Superheater. 


THE AMERICAN SEPARATELY FIRED SUPERHEATER. 


triends abroad have done much along these lines, and 
lave taken the lead in experiments with superheaters 
nd superheating. In this country comparatively little has 
wen effected in these directions, but at the present time 
ur knowledge of the subject and its practical features 
S taking a more advanced position. Installations of 
‘quipment for generating and using superheated steam 
are now so numerous in various parts of the country 
hat the element of novelty is no longer of prominence. 
eriods of practical use and results of thorough tests 
ire not yet such as to lead to a very rapid adoption of 
he principle, even though its evident theoretical advan- 
ages, and, so far as service trials: indicate, its actual 
conomies, show that its general adoption would be ad- 








the superheater itself. Here are experienced the greatest 
difficulties since means of handling and using the high 
temperature steam have been devised. Two types of 
superheaters are in use; one is fitted as an adjunct of the 
boiler and provides for passage of the steam from the 
boiler proper through a system of tubes placed some 
where within the current of hot gases from the boiler 
furnace. The other type is entirely independent of the 
boiler, and is provided, generally, with its own furnace, 
the steam from the boiler passing through the super- 
heater on its way from the boiler to the engine. The il- 
lustrations herewith show the appearance and construc- 
tion of the American superheater, which is evidently of 
the second type named. The makers of this superheater 
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believe that the independent or separately fired type of- 
fers mechanical and commercial advantages due, for one 
thing, to its ease of application to existing plants with- 
out disturbing the boiler equipment in any way. The 
piping system alone need be so altered as to provide for 
conducting steam from the boilers, either through or past 
the superheater, thus enabling the latter to be used or 
cut out, as circumstances may require. The use of an in- 
dependent fire for the superheating makes possible a 
greater flexibility and wider range of temperatures than 
is practicable where the boiler furnaces must be depended 
upon. 

The American superheater consists of a furnace of the 
reverberatory form, Fig. 2, from which the gases pass 
over the bridge wall, downward through the combustion 
chamber, and thence upward to and among the heating 
tubes. The steam to be superheated enters at the inlet 
connection seen at the top in Fig. 1, passing directly 





SECTIONAL SIDE ELEVATION. 
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conditions of wide variation in the quantity of ste: 
passing. 

The superheating tubes are expanded into the heade 
and the joints are protected from direct contact with t! 
hot gases by vertical tiles and nonconducting materis 
The tubes are all straight and of standard commerci 
sizes. The header openings opposite the tubes are sp 
faced and are closed by removable plates, held in pla: 
by bolt, crab and clamp, the joint thus being similar 1 
that used generally in inside packed boiler tube co: 
struction. The sides and ends of the superheater are i: 
closed by removable casing plates, faced on the insic: 
with heat insulating material. The whole tube and head 
er system is thus made readily accessible for cleaning ani 
repairs. The dead air in the spaces between the headers 
and the outer casing plates keeps the headers at tempera 
tures only slightly in excess of those of the steam passing 
through them. Costs of repairs are reported to be very 





SECTIONAL END ELEVATION. 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional Elevations of American Superheater. 
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into the topmost steel headers, whence it flows through 
the tubes to the headers on the opposite side. Similarly, 
from the further side the steam returns to the second 
headers on the inlet side, and passes thence from side to 
side successively through the several tube sections, con- 
stantly approaching the bottom of the tube system, and 
finally leaving from the lowest headers by way of the out- 
let connections shown in Fig. 1, and at the left of the end 
elevation in Fig. 2. By this generally downward pas- 
sage of the steam continuously hotter furnace gases are 
encountered, the gases being constrained in their course 
by the refractory tile baffle plates and caused to pass 
all the tubes in a direction trAnsverse to their lengths. 
Having given up all their available heat to the tubes and 
their contained steam, the products of combustion reach 
the flue connection at the top and pass out. 

The furnace bridge wall is hollow, and at each end of 
the open space is a register in the side walls through 
which air enters to temper the initial heat and assist in 
effecting perfect combustion by mingling with the gases 
as it issues through openings in the back of the bridge 
wall. This provision for regulating the temperature of 
the products of combustion, together with the heat stor- 
ing capacity of the large area of exposed fire brick, en- 
ables the attendant to maintain in the steam supply a 
very nearly uniform degree of superheating, even under 
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light, practically nothing having thus far been required 
in this way by a superheater of this type installed in the 
year 1900 at the Lowell, Mass., mill of the Merrimac 
Mfg. Company. 

It would appear that the uniformly moderate tem 
perature of the whole body of heat conveying gases can 
not but have a desirable effect in avoiding sudden and 
excessive stresses due to expansion and contraction, and 
in preventing injury to the tubes, while the ease of regu- 
lation of the volume of the gases provides means for 
holding fairly constant the degree of .superheating. Th: 
value of these features of the American superheater, in 
suring, as it is believed they do, a constant high effi 
ciency for the steam engine supplied and a long life fo! 
the superheating tubes, is strongly emphasized by th: 
makers, the American Superheater Company, 176 Fed 
eral street, Boston, Mass. 


~ —~—~——_<—--@——__. —__ 


The Inventors’ Aid Society is now being organized i 
Chicago to encourage and increase, improve and originat: 
exploit and finance useful inventions. Incorporatio 
papers have been taken out in the District of Columbi: 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, half of which is con 
mon and half preferred. C. N. Schub, the veteran i 
the bicycle industry, is at the head of the enterprise. 
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Motors Required to Drive Power Presses. 


BY F. C. FLADD, BROOKLYN. 


It may be instructive to many readers to know what 
sizes of electric motor will drive a given size power press. 
It has been interesting to observe the number of presses 
and metal stamping machines that are now electrically 
driven, and note the constant demand for self contained 
machines, which can be placed in any part of a factory 
where most convenient for the work done. They save 
more than the cost of the motor in the labor of carrying 
the stock from one end of a building to another. The 
power press must be placed where power can be had, 
while with the motor driven machine it makes very little 
difference where a press is placed, so long as the electric 
wires can be carried to the motor. 

Assuming the reader to be familiar with the various 
presses mentioned, I will give the horse-power of motors 
which I have seen attached to presses in my past experi- 
ence among press users. Various makes of motors are 
used, all doing satisfactory work, some being direct 
geared, others belt driven, and many are now using the 
silent sprocket chain drive. I am inclined to slightly fa- 
vor the belt drive, as it gives a little elasticity between 
the motor and the press when the quick, severe load is 
suddenly thrown upon it, as in the case of press punching 
and stamping. A motor driven press should be started 
very slowly and carefully, as more power is sometimes 
consumed in starting up the heavy fly wheel to its proper 
speed than is used when the press is doing its actual 
work under normal conditions. The presses and ma- 
chines named below are nearly all direct geared tools: 


Horse-power 


of motor. 
eG, Se GS FOPPRCWe DION. «dis hr edacncdascuuws cawnwas 7.50 
Pe ee Be ORS POOR i as onkriccameiscidetodadeudas 5 
No. C 5 Ferracute press, direct geared.............ee0. 3 
No. P 21 Ferracute press, 18-inch throat, direct geared... 2 
No. D G 56 Ferracute drawing press...............e.-. 10 
PaO, ae PE SUN, adsl creiala Gols © eRe wainato ae wee 3 
No. P 2 Perracute notching pre@®......ccccccccccccece 1 
No. € 92 Perracute notehing preees. 2. oc ccc cwcecenscccc’s 1 
No. E 4 Ferracute press, roll feed attached............. 3 
Pe ek De Ge CRO DRG is ik isccxccodmesawipeevens 0.50 
ee Se Se ee WOE OUOUENG 6 cic ceucutadsesvucédeneem 1 
Bie GDF BY WHeel WIG, hic coe dewssercsaisceeanees 1 
OE Ie 2a ee WEOOe INO i cia cacweedueswademeneem 2 
Bie: OO Dae WO POOR ieee ict ncese nas weeudan 2 
Rie ee OO A OPO: URNOR i 5k cts aden descanovbeoe we 3 
BOR ee. DE GPOne: DONGOR soca cs wea tacaca Cevadea von on 5 
Bliss No. 32 double crank press, geared..............-. 5 
Bliss No. 5 double crank press, geared..............00- 7.50 
TOS: Prk: Ok. POON GI be ck ON cc brccne euede ews 1 
Bliss No. 7444 press, geared, with side cut off slide...... 4 
Bliss No. 1% toggle drawing press...........eceeeeeees 5 
Uliss No. 3144 toggle drawing presS...........cecesceces 5 
Bliss No. 68 N fly wheel drawing press and roll feeds.... 2 
Bliss No. 102 cut and carry gang press, geared.......... 3 
Ee eek: BO CAPO GON icivicdy serwcens ctw ececues 0.50 
PU Fe SO CPCUAE GG isc 6 Dic kK eekic daa dnane secs 1 
Bliss 36-inch geared power shear, %4-inch sheet steel..... 5 
Bliss-Stiles No. 0 fly wheel punching press.............. 0.50 
Bliss-Stiles No. 1 fly wheel punching press............. 1 
Bliss Stiles No. 2 fly whee! punching press............. 1 
Bliss Stiles No. 3 fly wheel punching press.............. 2 
sliss-Stiles No. 4 fly wheel punching press.............. 3 
Bliss-Stiles No. 5 fly wheel punching press............. 4 
Bliss-Stiles No. 5 press, geared, on heavy work......... 5 
Bliss-Stiles No. 172 sprue cutter, fly wheel............. 1 
Bliss-Stiles No. 173 sprue cutter, fly wheel............. 2 
Bliss-Stiles 200 automatic board lift drop.............. 3 
Bliss-Stiles 400 automatic board lift drop.............. 4 
Bliss-Stiles 800 automatie board lift drop.............. 7.50 
No. 2 Hilles & Jones combined punch and shear......... 5 


No. 3 Hilles & Jones combined punch and shear with 36- 
inch throat punching 14-inch hole through 1-inch iron 10 
No. 3 Hilles & Jones combined punch and shear, 12-inch 


throat, punching hole through 1-inch iron.......... 7.50 
No. 3 Hilles & Jones 20-inch throat horizontal press, capa- 

bie of punching 1 inch through %-inch iron........ 7.50 
filles & Jones 36-inch throat single punch, cutting 1%- 

inch hole through 14-inch from............eeceeees 10 
No. 8 Hilles & Jones angle shear, cutting 6 x 6 x 1 inch 

on OTC ORET AA  COTU CTE COTO CCE CTR CTCL TCL ET 10 
\o. 6 Williams & White 20-inch stroke bulldozer........ 7.50 
leavy alligator cut off shear, 5 x 1 imch bars........... 5 


The large coining presses used by the United States 
nint at Philadelphia, Pa., for striking up silver dollars 
‘xert a pressure of 160 tons and run at a speed of 80 per 
ninute with a 714 horse-power motor. The smaller size 
press for coining the quarter dollar pieces, which runs at 
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a speed of 100 per minute and gives a pressure of 60 tons, 
is driven with a 3 horse-power motor; a double feed roll 
blanking press at a speed of 90 per minute requires a 3 
horse-power, a double cut off shear 3 horse-power, the 10 
x 9 inch rolling mills are driven by a 50 horse-power 
motor and the coin upsetting machine by a 3 horse-power. 
This mint machinery is of special design and is the best 
that can be built. 

I can call to mind several factory managers who think 
it better economy to run their power presses in groups, 
driving from one motor a main line. One such group is 
working very satisfactorily, driven by a 10 horse-power 
motor which runs very successfully one No. 95 Bliss- 
Stiles double crank fly wheel press, one No. 96 geared 
press of the same style, one No. 18, three No. 19, two No. 
20, one No. 21 Bliss machines and one No. C 92 Ferracute 
armature matching press. 

Another group of 60 presses of various sizes are being 
driven by four motors: One a 10 horse-power, one a 7%4 
horse-power and two 5 horse-power each. These motors 
are placed on the wall and ceiling out of the way and in 
different parts of the room. Each motor drives a line 
shaft from which the presses receive their power. The 
10 horse-power operates seven machines of the following 
sizes: two No. 5 Bliss-Stiles fly wheel punching presses, 
one No. 74 W. Bliss press, one No. 73% geared Bliss press, 
two No. 3 V. & O. presses and one No. 20 Stiles-Fladd 
press. The other 53 presses are driven by the three 
smaller motors. Many of these machines are of the 
smaller Bliss standard make, although there are six quite 
large punching and stamping machines among them. 
There seems to be ample power, and the system gives 
good satisfaction and is very convenient. 

A very interesting motor experiment may be men- 
tioned which came to my notice. There were 28 power 
presses of various sizes and makes in this room, there 
were eight No. 2 Philadelphia presses, four Bliss-Stiles 
No. 3, two Bliss-Stiles No. 5, ten Waterbury Farrel Foun- 
dry & Machine Company No. 4 and No. 5, one heavy 
knuckle joint, one No. 2 Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Company pillar press and two small Bliss fly 
wheel bench machines. The motor used was a 30 horse- 
power. To start up this press room indicated 15 horse- 
power ; when all of the 28 machines were working under 
their normal conditions the average indicated horse- 
power was only 11.50. Many of these machines were run 
at from 80 to 110 revolutions per minute by skillful oper- 
ators, who were able to work these presses continuously. 
When all the work was thrown off and the machines were 
run idle the readings were 7.50 horse-power, of which 
2.50 horse-power was used in driving the shafting and 
countershafts. This might be called a very good record. 
The motor driven press is certainly a twentieth century 
achievement that has come to stay, and its popularity is 
rapidly increasing. 

eT 

It was on September 25, 1895, that the first power was 
delivered to a consumer by the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. This first power went to the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company, which company to-day take 3000 horse-power 
from this development. The largest customers of the Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company are the Union Carbide Com- 
pany, the amount taken being 15,000 horse-power. In all 
57,365 horse-power is sold by the Niagara Falls Power 
Company in Niagara Falls. To Niagara Falls, Ont., 
1900 horse-power is sent; to the Tonawandas, 3699 
horse-power, and 1500 horse-power goes to Lockport. The 
International Railway Company take 1000 horse-power 
for their Lockport-Olcott line, and 63 customers in Buf- 
falo take 23,421 horse-power. The largest consumers of 
Niagara Power in Buffalo are the Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, who take 7000 horse-power, while the Buffalo 
General Electric Company come next, using 6000 horse- 
power. All told, the International Railway, which com- 
pany operate the electric lines of Buffalo, Lockport, Ni- 
agara Falls, and between these cities, use 12,000 horse- 
power. An outlay representing $13,060,000 has been made 
by the Niagara Falls Power Company, and on a total as- 
sessed valuation in the city of Niagara Falls this com- 
pany pay about one-fifth of the total taxes paid. The 
longest distance Niagara power is transmitted is about 
39 miles, on the Olcott line of the International Railway. 
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The Wagner Cold Sawing Machines. 


The mechanism of the Wagner cold sawing machines, 
in various sizes, is mounted in several different ways, so 
as to accommodate a wide range of service requirements. 
The machine illustrated in Fig. 1 carries a 12-inch saw 
and is designed as a cutting off machine for general use. 
With special reference to steel foundry work the saw 
mechanism is mounted in connection with a knee and 
T-slotted table, Fig. 2, providing for screw actuated ver- 
tical and transverse movement of the work clamped to the 
table, exactly as in shaper practice. What is termed by 
the makers a “ combination cold saw ” is constructed by 
attaching the saw mechanism to a shallow T-slotted base, 
suited for mounting upon the floor or upon a bench or 
pedestal, as may best suit the work to be done. The 
T-slotted surface of the base is in two portions, one of 
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eccentric upon the outer end of the worm shaft, beyo 
the driving pulleys. The feed screw shaft, plainly s 
above the ram, is supported between thrust collars b) 
bearing carried by a bracket extending upward from t 
ram close to the pulleys. At the outer end of the fe 
shaft is the ratchet wheel, with which engages the paw 
actuated from the eccentric in a manner readily und 
stood from the engravings. The threaded portion of t! 
feed screw runs through a nut fitted freely within t! 
substantial bracket cast integrally with the ram gui 
cap, Rotation of the ratchet wheel as the saw tur 
causes the feed screw to advance in its nut, carrying tl 
ram and saw forward by means of the thrust colli 
against the bracket bearing. The top of the feed nut 
cut with rack teeth, into which meshes the pinion seen 1 
tached to the ball weight. The position of the weight i 
adjustable on its supporting rod; the feed nut is free t: 


1.—-12-Inch Cutting Off Machine. 
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which is rigid, while the other, the part directly beneath 
the saw, takes the form of a slide, actuated by a screw 
ariven by bevel gears from a crank handle placed con- 
veniently near the operator’s position. 

As seen in the illustrations, the saw is mounted upon 
an arbor carried in a swivel head secured to the front of 
the ram. The ram is of. square section, hollow 
and is supported by long, rigid guides, within 
and through which it moves as the saw is fed 
against the work. Extending through the length of the 
ram is a shaft carrying at the outer end the tight and 
loose pulleys to which the driving belt is connected. At 
the inner end of the shaft is secured a phosphor-bronze 
worm meshing with a steel worm wheel upon the saw 
arbor. The saw head carrying the arbor is so mounted 
upon the ram that it may be rotated to any position and 
clamped there, providing for setting the saw to cut at any 
angle. To facilitate this angular setting the head is ac- 
curately graduated. 

The feed is positive and is obtained by means of an 
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move within its housing through a considerable range i! 
the direction of the length of the feed screw. ‘The tend 
ency of the weight is to hold the feed nut at the inne 
or left-hand end of its space, Fig. 1, while the action o! 
the feed is to draw the nut to the right. This arrang 
ment, with the adjustablity of the leverage at which th 
weight acts, provides a very sensitive feed, such that i! 
case the saw becomes dull or the cross section of th: 
work increases the weight arm may be lifted, the fee 
released and jamming or breaking of the saw prevente! 
The bar seen above the feed screw is fitted with an a‘ 
justable stop for throwing out the feed when a cut is fi! 
ished or the weight lifted, as just noted. In the table 
the machine shown in Fig. 1 there is formed a reservo 
pan to be filled with soap or soda water or other lub: 
cant, into which the saw constantly dips when worki 
in its usual position. For positions of considerable 4 
gularity other means of lubricating the saw must 
used. 

The 12-inch machine is designed to cut round bars 
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3% inches diameter. The largest size, having a 40-inch 
iw, has a capacity given as 13 inches diameter of work. 
ven sizes of machines are made, one being still smaller 
an the 12-inch size here illustrated. Special attention 
s been given to designing various styles of machines to 
eet the different requirements of the many classes of 
rvice to which the saw mechanism is applicable. The 
mbination cold saw has already been mentioned, as 
is also the style of Fig. 2, designed for steel works serv- 
e. In the latter form the removal of sprues, risers and 
sink heads from castings is facilitated by the convenience 
f being able to clamp the casting to the table in the 
iost natural position and then setting the saw to the 
proper angle to give the best access to the work. A fourth 





Fig. 2. 


THE WAGNER COLD 


tyle of this machine is designed for cutting long I-beams. 
nd is so arranged as to its vise provisions that turning 
he beam end for end when both ends are to be cut is not 
ecessary. 

Among the special claims made for the Wagner sawing 
achines are: Great speed capacity, minimum wear of 
\ws, automatic feed according to variation in shape or 
ardness of material to be cut, no cessation of cutting 
ven in case of saws with teeth broken out. The automatic 
top of feed when a cut is finished enables the running of 
everal machines by one operator. The Diamond Drill & 
lachine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., have secured the 
\merican rights for the manufacture of the Wagner ma- 
hines from the designs of the patentee. 

.>—_——_-e—___- 

Contractor M. P. Davis has started the work of exca- 
ating the wheel pit of the Toronto & Niagara Power 
ompany on the Canadian side at Niagara. This new 
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wheel pit is located on a site reclaimed from the river at 
‘Tempest Point, a short distance up the river from the pit 
of the Canadian Niagara Power Company. Three pumps 
have exhausted the water inside of the inner cofferdam. 
and by the time the débris and loose rock have been 
picked up the air compressor plant will be ready for the 
operation of the drills. 

The work of building the steel flume of the Ontario 
Power Company has been commenced by the Jenckes Ma- 
chine Company, a temporary plant having been estab- 
lished in Victoria Park for this purpose. This flume will 
be over a mile long and 18 feet in diameter. When com- 
pleted it will be one of the most notable flumes in the 


Steel Foundry Type 


SAWING MACHINES. 
world. It will be built in a deep trench, in order that it 
may be concealed from view and not mar the natural 


beauty of the Canadian park at Niagara. The tunnel of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company, as well as that of the 
Canadian Niagara Power Company and also that of the 
Toronto & Niagara Power Company, are great holes 
bored through the solid rock more than 150 feet below the 
surface and serve as tail races, but this flume is prac- 
tically a head race, and its purpose will be to conduct 
water from a forebay to penstocks that will discharge 
to the turbines located in a power station to be built at 
the water’s edge in the Niagara gorge very close to the 
foot of the Horseshoe Fall. In fact the big flume will 
perform the same service for the Ontario Power Company 
that the surface canal on the New York side performs for 
the Niafara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company. In 
order to distribute the sheet steel for the flume work a 
railroad has been built along the route of the flume. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Stagnant Markets. 


LoNvon, November 14, 1903.—The British iron and 
steel markets throughout are simply stagnant from wait- 
ing; everybody wants to know more about American com- 
petition. The mere threat of American competition has 
paralyzed things. British steel billet makers have re- 
duced quotations from 95 shillings, the standard price, to 
90 shillings, and this is 5 shillings above the most recent 
German quotations. On the other hand cautious buyers 
point out that as yet it is all talk about the American in- 
vasion and precious little wool. Undoubtedly, up to the 
present the amount of American steel sold is inconsider- 
able. It is true that consumers have been invited to make 
offers for stated quantities, and undoubtedly American 
agents are quietly feeling their way. The German quota- 
tion of 85 shillings applies only to deliveries next year. 
For the present the Germans have a number of contracts 
running, and for prompt delivery their price is about 88 
shillings. 

The pig iron market is in sympathy with steel. Stand- 
ard quotations are still maintained, but there is a weak- 
ening all round. In addition forge pig iron has been dis- 
placed in certain departments by German steel, and the 
output is accordingly reduced. Of the finished iron trade 
it is impossible to speak favorably. Marked bar makers 
are steadily occupied on Admiralty and similar specifica- 
tions, and the more prominent unmarked bar makers still 
keep their end up, but competition is finding both of them 
out, and they are by no means happy about the future. 
The smaller fry in the unmarked bar department are dis- 
tinctly having a rough time of it. It is not necessary this 
week to give standard quotations, for they really at the 
moment signify nothing. ; 

Bearing upon the state of trade, the November report 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers,.says ‘that dur- 
ing October there was no improvement, and of the 95,- 
403 members 4162 were receiving out of work donation. 


Discussion on Rapid Cutting Steel Tools. 


The Manchester Association of Engineers have been 
discussing rapid cutting steel tools. Perhaps the keenest 
criticism came from E. P. Hetherington, who said that, in 
tabulating the results as set forth in the first six pages 
of the report, he found that each maker of tool steel had 
been allowed 710 minutes extended over 24 tests of sep- 
arate tools. Further, from the figures in a table he had 
prepared, he found that Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.’s 
tools failed twice out of the 24 tests; Samuel Buckley’s, 
ten times; John Brown & Co.’s, 12; C. Cammell & Co., 9; 
T. Firth & Sons, 9; Samuel Osborne & Co., 9; Seebohm & 
Dieckstahl, 10. The time lost by these failures was as 
follows: Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 27% minutes; 
Samuel Buckley, 134 minutes; John Brown & Co., 219; 
Cammell & Co., 140; T. Firth & Sons, 100; Osborne & Co., 
192, and Seebohm & Dieckstahl, 135%. From ai pur- 
chaser’s point of view he was of opinion that Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. had come out on the top, as, if these 
tests had been taken in actual shop practice, by the fewer 
failures of tools the lathe assistant would have to go to 
the lathe so much fewer times, with the consequent loss of 
time. This was a question which largely affected the con- 
tinued use of their existing plant. 

Mr. Gledhill of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., told the 
conference that his firm had recently been carrying out a 
number of experiments and had just completed a lathe 
specially designed for these high speed steels. This was 
a 12-inch lathe with a T-inch belt, and constructed for 
turning armor plate bolts 4 or 5 inches in diameter; it was 
speeded up to 170 feet, and was actually cutting at 130 
feet per minute, with.a %4-inch cut, and the traverse was 
32 to the inch, and at this rate it had been cutting for six 
or seven hours. They had jumped from about 80 feet on 
the old machines to 130 feet on a machine specially de- 
signed for these very high cutting speeds. He might also 
meption that a %-inch twist drill constructed of A. W. 
steel, tested on a 4-inch block of cast iron and working at 
525 revolutions per minute, drilled through the 4-inch 
block in 18 seconds, equal to 13144 inches per minute. 
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American Steel Bars and South Wales Steel Works 


The recent big order for American steel bars for 
livery in South Wales has aroused a large amount of : 
tention in manufacturing circles. At one large steel a: 
tin plate works near Swansea a press representative w: 
told that such extensive orders abroad must cause t! 
closing of works in this country. The price of America 
bars (£4 per ton) was 10 shillings per ton less than th 
Welsh manufacturers could sell at and have a profi! 
Another steel and tin plate manufacturer of Swansea di 
trict said that a reduction in price here to meet the Ame: 
ican competition would necessitate a reduction of wages 
He knew that American. bars had been offered cif. a 
Newport at £3 17s. 6d. They were for the Midlands. H« 
added: *“ The outlook is very serious. This order of 100, 
000 tons would have been enough to have kept two of our 
best works going 12 months.” A metal merchant, an ac 
knowledged expert in all matters connected with his busi- 
ness, told the representative that the methods used in 
getting orders are the same as those which were employed 
some three or four years ago, when American steel bars 
were put upon the British market—not to quote a price, 
but to invite an offer. 


Newport, South Wales. 


Mention in the above paragraph of an American quo- 
tation, cif. Newport, draws attention to Newport as a 
town possessing exceptional facilities for doing an import 
trade. Large quantities of German steel are now being 
imported there. This is being done to the extent of 200,- 
000 tons per annum, and is of great use to manufacturers 
who would otherwise not be able to hold their own in the 
output of finished articles. The greater part is taken by 
the large works in Newport and the neighborhood—viz., 
Lysaghts, Nettlefolds and Baldwins, the Lydney and Lyd- 
brook works in Gloucestershire and by manufacturers in 
South Staffordshire and the Birmingham district. Ly- 
saghts are probably the largest consumers of German 
steel in Great Britain, and they employ thousands of 
men at their works in rolling the steel bars into black 
sheets, which are afterward corrugated, galvanized and 
sent from Newport to all parts of the world. At Guest, 
Keen & Nettlefold’s works at Rogerstone, near Newport, 
the crude steel is converted into wire, rods, hoops, &c., and 
numerous other things; while at the Lydney and Lyd- 
brook works it is largely used in the manufacture of tin 
plates. The directors of the Alexandra Dock Company, 
Newport, have decided to promote a Parliamentary bill 
for the purpose of conferring upon them the powers neces- 
sary for a large extension.of the docks. The scheme em- 
braces provision for more up to date appliances at the 
docks, an improved entrance, and an extension of the 
docks’ area to about double its existing capacity. 


German Forgings in Great Britain. 


With reference to the agitation as to “ dumping” be- 
ing carried on in this country, some interesting facts are 
given by L. Rusden, the British representative of Haniel 
& Lueg of Diisseldorf, Germany. In reply to the state 
ment that English buyers are obtaining German forgings 
at a less price than the Germans themselves are buying, 
he points out that the demand for ship and engine forg- 
ings in Germany is very bad, and altogether inadequate 
to keep the forges going. It must, therefore, be obvious 
that German forge masters, who have to compete against 
each other, as well as against outsiders, are under the 
necessity of cutting their prices for the home market as 
fine as possible. As representing a German firm of some 
standing, L. Rusden states positively that his principals 
do not charge more for their forgings to German than to 
English buyers, and have never attempted to do so. He 
proceeds : 

That German manufacturers of forgings and other kinds o 
iron and steel work possess advantages which enable them t: 
compete successfully in the English market is undeniable; bu 
they are legitimate advantages, as I propose to show. Thei 
works are modern and are fitted up and equipped in the lates 
style, every detail being arranged with a view to the utmos 
economy in working. As is well known, labor is cheaper tha 
in England, and, what is of more importance, the regular a 
tendance of the workers is assured. The German railways co! 
cede a reduction of 20 per cent. on the ordinary rates for t! 
carriage of shafting and other forgings going to England, an 
a reduction of 45 per cent. for similar materials going to shi 
yards in Germany. Superior facilities, with cheaper labor an 
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greater regularity of working, are the chief advantages, but the 
railway concession is also of some account. 


Quite recently the chairman of Palmer’s Shipbuilding 
& Iron Company (Limited) declared that it was only 
possible to secure a fairly good annual balance by buying 
materials from Germany at a lower cost than they could 
be obtained for at home. This statement is significant, 
and it shows how mistaken a policy it would be to put an 
import duty on shipbuilding materials, and thus, in a 
sense, compel English shipbuilders to pay a high price for 
what they can now obtain at a reasonable rate, and of at 
least as good quality, from abroad. 

Tramway Rail Contract 


Next week the London County Council will have under 
consideration an important proposal by the Highways 
Committee, in which manufacturers of steel rails will be 
actively interested. The recommendation is that tenders 
be invited for 12,500 tons of grooved girder steel tramway 
rails. conductor tees, fastenings, &c. This is a total of 
about 15 miles, or 30 of single track, and is by far the 
largest order for rails which the Council have yet given. 
Since they began the work of electric tramway construc- 
tion they have given three orders for rails and fasten- 
ings. The first of these, in November, 1901, went to 
Walter Scott, Limited, Leeds, the rails being made in this 
country. The amount was over £50,000. The next con- 
tract was in March, 1902, when P. & W. Maclellan, Lim- 
ited, Glasgow, got an order to the value of over £41,000 
for rails, which were made in Belgium, the Glasgow com- 
pany being middlemen. The same thing happened again 
in January of this year, when Messrs. Maclellan were 
awarded another contract for Belgian made rails of the 
value of nearly £34,000. 8s. G. H. 


—_———__-@___—__- 


Pig Iron Contract Judicially Inter- 
preted. 





The Supreme Court of New York, first department, 
Edward Patterson, trial judge, has just unanimously de- 
cided that in a contract for “ 200 to 300 tons” of pig iron, 
the spread of 100 tons is an option belonging to the buyer 
and not to the seller. The decision is of interest to the 
iron trade, as it covers a point often raised regarding con- 
tracts naming a minimum and a maximum quantity. The 
buyer in this case was a well-known Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer of agricultural implements and the seller was a 
Virginia company represented in the transaction by a 
New York agent. The contract as originally made is con- 
tained in two letters. The first was written by the buyer 
to the furnace agent, and is as follows, omitting names: 

October 19, 1898. 

We are full of iron at present and won’t want any until 
the first of January. But you can enter our order for 200 to 
300 tons at $10.75 for 1 X and $10.50 for 2 X, deliveries to be 
made within the next six months, as wanted. You may ship 


one carloud of 1 X next month. Do not send us any this month, 
as we are full. 

The other letter, which was written in response to the 
above, and was signed by both the agent and the furnace 
company, is as follows: 

October 20, 1898. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your offer of October 19, 
which our Mr. forwarded to us, and we advise you that 
we wiil accept same. We enter order accordingly for 200 to 300 
tons of 1 X or 2 X pig iron at $10.75 for 1 X and $10.50 for 
2 X, delivered f.o.b. cars, P. R. R., at , Pa. Terms: Cash 
30 days; delivery 25 tons of 1 X in November and balance as 
ordered within the next six months. 


Up to December, 1899, the seller had delivered about 
183 tons of the iron. The buyer claimed that there was 
an additional 117 tons to which he was entitled, but on 
the other hand the seiler claimed that under the terns of 
the contract he was not obliged to deliver more than 200 
tons ; whereupon the buyer bought in the market 117 tons 
and claimed as damage the difference between the amount 
paid therefor and the amount which would have been 
payable to the seller had he made complete delivery of 
the 300 tons at the contract price. In the lower court the 
complaint was dismissed and judgment ordered for the 
seller on a counter claim for 26 tons delivered December 
16, 1899, on which payment had been refused. 

In his defense the seller alleged that he had agreed on 
October 20, 1898, to sell 200 tons of pig iron for delivery 
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in six months and had given the buyer an option to or- 
der an additional 100 tons, which, if ordered before April 
20, 1899, was to be delivered on the same terms, but that 
the buyer did not on or before that date order an amount 
in excess of the 200 tons. Evidence was submitted, how- 
ever, that although the six months’ limitation in the con- 
tract would have expired on April 21, 1899, it was ex- 
tended by the consent of both parties. The buyer for a 
time ceased manufacturing to make repairs, and wrote 
to the furnace agent requesting that as much time should 
be added for taking out the balance as was lost during the 
stoppage, which was replied to on March 13, 1899, by the 
statement that the “company will, of course, extend the 
time for you to take in your iron, as they are unable to 
make the deliveries now.” 

The Supreme Court states in its decision that it is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the six months’ limitation con- 
tained in the original contract ceased to be a binding term 
of that contract, and as a result the buyer was not in de- 
fault in failing to order, within six months, what he was 
entitled to receive under the contract. The seller had not 
performed his contract, even on the basis of the furnish- 
ing of 200 tons being sufficient under the contract. The 
time of the buyer was extended as long as the seller was 
unable to make deliveries. The buyer’s right to demand 
deliveries was not foreclosed up to December, 1899, when 
he specifically insisted upon the shipment to him of 117 
tons. Concluding, the court says: 

We construe this contract to mean that the defendant was 
bound to deliver 200 tons in any event, and that the plaintiff 
had the option to order 100 tons more during the life of the 
contract, and that it was not obliged to give the order for that 
100 tons at any particular time while the contract was in force. 
Che option was not one to be exercised by the defendant, to de- 
liver 100 additionai tons, but belonged. to the -plaintiff to demand 
the delivery of 300 tons in all. In the naked case of a party 
agreeing to furnish and deliver merchandise ranging between 
two irdicated amounts, the option may be with the seller. Such 
was the case of Desborough versus Neilson (3 John Cas., 81), 
where it was held that.a contract might be optional with one 
party and obligatory on the other. In Wheeler versus Britten 
(17 N. Y., Supp., 749), the proposal, was to sell and deliver 
“not less than 3500 tons of ice, and 4000 «tons if, it-holds out.” 
The defendant accepted the plaintiff’s offer to deliver 3500 to 
4000 tons of good ice “if the houses hold. that amount.” One 
of the plaintiff's houses burned down. It was decided that the 
plaintiff might recover damages for the defendant’s failure to 
accept ice after the destruction of the house; that the contract 
was not restricted to ice stored in the houses; and that the 
plaintiff was authorized to furnish the minimum amount called 
for.’ There the right of electiom was with the seller; he procur- 
ing" the ice from other sources.. In Standard Sugar Refinery 
versus Castane (43 Fed. Rep., 279), the contract was for the 
sale vf from 700 to 800 tons of sugar. It was held-to be filled 
by a tender and delivery of onlv 700 tons. There also the right 
of election was with the seller. In the case at bar, however, the 
option‘is with the purchaser. The plaintiff received the option ; 
it was for its benefit that it was made, and it was entitled to 
give orders for the iron’ up to 300 tons. The notification con- 
tained in the plaintiff's proposal was to the effect that it might 
require 300 tons, and that proposal, as made, was accepted. 
‘There was a plain notification that 300 tons might be required. 
The contract as made was binding on the defendant in all its 
parts. It cannot be separated into an absolute agreement on its 
part to furnish 200 tons and an optional agreement on its part 
to furnish 100 tons more. 

The judgment in the lower court was reversed, the 
seller was declared not entitled to recover on the counter 
claim and a new trial was ordered. 


eG 


The New York Car Wheel Company.—The New York 
Car Wheel Company have been incorporated at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with a capital stock of $300,000, and will take over 
and continue the business of the New York Car Wheel 
Works, sold two weeks since for the benefit of creditors 
to Martin Carey, who acted for the interests represented 
in the new company. The directors are Joseph A. Berry, 
Detroit, president of the Manistique Iron Works; Wm. 
G. Smith, Bernard Ginsburg, John Christian and Herbert 
E. Boynton, also of Detroit, and Solomon Ginsburg and 
Henry W. Sprague of Buffalo. The new organization, 
who have strong financial backing, have acquired and 
will operate the plant of the former company, manufac- 
turing car wheels, car couplers and other railway equip- 
ments and castings. About 300 men will be employed. 


Mr. Berry is president of the new company and P. H. 
Griffin, president of the former company, will be the gen- 
erai manager. 
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Seamless Steel Tanks Pressed from Plates. 


The Pressed Steel Tank Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have developed the art of drawing steel into tanks and 
other receptables to a high degree of perfection. Until 
recent years this firm were known as the Seamless Struc- 
tural Company, an appellation that was to some extent a 
misnomer in the ordinary acceptance of the word 
structural. The business. of the Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany is to make tanks, shells, cylinders, carboys, reser- 
voirs and similar articles which shall take the place of 
the less durable riveted or soldered forms. Their recep- 
tacles are made by the drawing process from rectangular 
or circular sheets by means of a series of operations 
through dies. At various stages in the process of manu- 
facture the steel is annealed in order to facilitate the 
drawing or pressing operations and in most instances the 
last process is the cold drawing, which gives the finished 
product smooth internal and external surfaces. While 
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either by sweating or brazing a cup or head into position. 
All the pressing operations are done on hydraulic presses 
of varying sizes and capacities according to the require 
ments of the work. In placing the bottoms in the shells 
or tanks the larger shell is beaded into a flange at the 
bottom and the joint is afterward sweated or brazed. 
Spuds or reinforcements for pipe connections or other fit 
tings are placed in the tanks as required, the spud being 
drop forged from steel, put into place by hydraulic pres 
sure and afterward brazed in position. The tanks after 
being completed are galvanized or tinned, if desired, mak 
ing them not easily attacked by corrosive agents, as there 
are no seams or inequalities in which attacking acids can 
find lodgment. 

The advantage of the seamless tanks is of course the 
avoidance of longitudinal and circumferential seams and 
the doing away with the uncertainty of riveted construc 
tion. It goes without saying that a tank made of one 
piece of steel without seam, into which the bottom is 


Seamless Pressed Steel Tanks, Shells and Cylinders. 


it is not possible to produce receptables by the drawing 
process that shall be as cheap in their manufacturing 
cost as those formed by riveting sheets together, the claim 
is made by the manufacturers that the drawing process 
which they employ gives a tensile strength and resist- 
ance to bursting and collapse considerably greater than 
is possible with the ordinary structures, and that the life 
of the drawn product greatly exceeds that of any riveted 
vessels. It is their practice to utilize steel that is low in 
carbon and is as free as possible from sulphur and phos- 
phorus, with a tensile strength of 55,000 pounds per 
square inch and a high elastic limit. In some of their re- 
ceptacles flange steel, such as % used in boilers, is em- 
ployed; in others it is necessary for them to use higher 
grades of steel. We illustrate typical examples of the 
forms of tanks and other receptacles manufactured by 
this company, altbough it is not to be understood that 
their capacity is in any way limited to the forms illus- 
trated. 

In a general way steel plate from % to % inch in thick- 
ness, according to requirements of strength, is first 
pressed into a cup shaped form while hot. This cup is 
then drawn cold into the required finished product. It is 
obvious that by this process of drawing a receptacle is 
made that is open at one end only. This end is closed 


flanged and brazed, is practically one piece of steel with 
the greatest thickness of metal at the ends, where greatest 
strength is desirable. It is claimed by the manufactur- 
ers that their tanks can be thrown about by the baggage 
“smasher” or freight handler without serious damage. 
For this reason they are looking forward to a large trade 
in their milk cans for shipping purposes. The greater 
first cost of these cans as compared with the ordinary 
soldered or riveted tin can is very soon equalized by the 
increased life of the new product. 

At the present.time the greatest business of this com- 
pany is found in the manufacture of seamless tanks 
adapted to retain air, gas, steam, water, oil, fluids, &c., 
for lighting systems, fire extinguishers, air brake reser- 
voirs, gases, chemicals, fuel oil tanks, heater tanks, filter 
tanks, gasoline engine tanks, compressed air receivers 
and the numerous other uses to which a tank capable of 
resisting high pressure may be put. Tanks of this kind 
can be made from 5 to 20 inches in internal diameter and 
from 12 to 60 inches in length. Reservoirs made by join- 
ing two tanks by means of a ring at the joint are made 
from 12 to 20 inches in internal diameter and from 60 to 
144 inches long. Varying with the thickness of steel used 
in their construction, the tanks, reservoirs and other re- 
ceptacles produced by this company are made for any hy- 
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draulic pressure test, from 150 to 1200 pounds per square 
inch, as requirements may demand. 

For soda fountains, carbonators, &c., shells and domes 
are made in any diameter from 4 to 23 inches and in 








Pressed Steel Gas Reservoir. 


length from 10 to 30 inches, the thickness of steel varying 
from 16 gauge to 0.5 inch, as requirements demand. Cyl- 
inders, tanks and other receptacles are made for carbonic 
acid gas, anhydrous ammonia, nitrous oxide gas and com- 
pressed air, and for ordnance purposes, in diameters from 
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ence W. Hobbs presided. After dinner there were ad- 
dresses by Mr. Wuest and Mr. Davenport, followed by a 
general discussion of topics of current interest. The 
others present were: J. W. Carrel, Charles E. Thwing and 
Arthur C. Scott, Draper Machine Tool Company; Alonzo 
W. Whitcomb, Whitcomb Mfg. Company; H. W. Goddard, 
Spencer Wire Company; E. W. Whitmore, Prentice Bros. 
Company; F. G. Scholfield, Kabley Foundry Company ; 
Charles E. Hildreth, and N. P. George, P. Blaisdell & Co. ; 
D. Jordan, Marcus Mason & Co.; J. L. Marshall, Osgood 
Bradley & Son Company; E. H. Ingram and J. J. Weh- 
inger, N. A. Lombard Company ; William C. Marble, A. C. 
Marble and Charles F. Marble, Curtis & Marble Machine 
Company ; W. O. Bement, the Wire Goods Company ; Fred. 
Searle and William H. Green, Coes Wrench Company: 
George F. Brooks, Edwin C. Harrington and John W. 
Harrington, Harrington & Richardson Arms Company : 
William P. Allen and William G. Allen, William Allen & 
Sons Company; M. F. McMahon, McMahon & Co.; Ed- 
ward M. Woodward, Woodward & Powell Planer Com- 
pany; Herman S. Hastings, secretary Worcester Metal 
Association; A. B. Curtis, Reed & Curtis Machine Screw 
Company; Justin A. Ware, Worcester Ferrule & Mfg. 











Pressed Stcel Soda Vounts, Carbonator Shells, Domes, éc. 


1.5 to 23 inches and in lengths to suit requirements, the 
thickness of material and the chemical and physical prop- 
erties being made to suit the needs of the customer. Car- 
boys for shipment of acids, essential oils, printers’ ink, 
drugs and chemicals also form a part of the output of this 
company. Seamless steel kegs, barrels and receptacles of 
Similar shapes are also manufactured by the Pressed Steel 
Tank Company, although the cost of the steel barrel as 
compared with the wooden one is so great at the present 
time as to restrict the demand for these articles by the 
general trade. 

Robert H. Hackney, president of the Pressed Steel 
Tank Company, has had many years’ experience in the 
manufacture of pressed steel articles, his first experience 
having been with the Fox Pressed Steel Car Company, at 
Joliet, Ill, of which his father was for many years su- 
perintendent. 

——_--e___—- 
The Worcester [letal Trades Association. 


The Worcester Metal Trades Association had their 
semiannual dinner at State Mutual Restaurant, Worcester, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, the 17th inst. There was a large 
attendance of members and their guests, the latter includ- 
ing Daniel Davenport of the American Anti-Boycott As- 
sociation of Bridgeport, Conn; Arthur BEB. Corbin of Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association; Robert Wuest, secre- 
tary of the National Metal Trades Association of Cincin- 
nati; L. E. Young, president of the Dupaul Young Optical 
Company of Southbridge, Mass.; A. B. Wells of the Amer- 
ican Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass.; W. E. Grif- 


fin, president of the Worcester Inside Finish Wood Work- 
ers’ Association, and F. S. Blanchard, representing the 
Clar- 


Worcester Typographical Employers’ Association. 


Company ; William C. Gates, Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Com- 
pany; Milton P. Higgins, Charles L. Allen and Aldus C. 
Higgins, Norton Emery Wheel Company; Francis Reed, 








Shipping Drum and Milk Can. 


Francis Reed Company; James Kindred, Boynton & 
Plummer, and David McTaggart, Worcester Warp Com- 
pressing Machine Company. 


ee 


The first of the Flint & Pére Marquette steel col- 
liers was launched at the Buffalo yard of the American 
Shipbuilding Company on the 14th inst. The boat which 
has been named “ The Marquette & Bessemer No 1,” is 
255 feet over all, and will carry coal between Conneaut, 
Ohio, and Rondeau, Ont. 
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Noncorrosive Nickel Steel Boiler 
Tubes.* 


BY ALBERT LADD COLBY. 


Boiler tubes made of steel containing sufficient nickel 
to make them practically noncorrosive have recently been 
successfully manufactured in this country. They were 
first made abroad in 1898. Tests indicate that they will 
last two and one-third times as long as mild carbon steel 
tubes. Their increased strength and noncorrosive prop- 
erties permit the adoption of lighter gauges than at pres- 
ent in use, thereby increasing steaming efficiency and 
decreasing the weight of the boiler installation. 

In France, at the tube works where most of the nickel 
steel boiler tubes have so far been made, the Ehrhardt 
process of punching a square billet is used. After the 
first step, however, the number of operations is very much 
greater than when making the ordinary low carbon steel 
seamless tube, and frequent “ annealing” of the nickel 
steel, especially during the gradual reductions by cold 
drawing, has been found necessary. The manufacturing 
cost, over and above the increased cost of the 23 to 
25 per cent. nickel steel billets, is therefore excessive. 
The writer has just been advised that another French 
tube company have recently succeeded, by the use of im- 
proved machinery, in producing experimentally afew nickel 
steel boiler tubes, with a fewer number of reductions 
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tion, an important advantage in the case of marine boi 
ers. The following statement, based on information fu: 
nished by the Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy D: 
partment, shows that by substituting the lighter gauges 
practicable by the adoption of nickel steel tubing, th: 
following marked saving in the total weight of boiler 
installation is assured: 
For torpedo boats 23,881 pounds = 10.7 tons 
For battle ships 85,073 pounds = 38.0 tons 
In one standard type of stationary boilers there are 
11.50 lineal feet of tubes per horse-power. The tubes ar: 
3.25 inches outside diameter by No. 11 gauge. In sub- 
stituting a nickel steel tube of this diameter, a No. 13 
gauge tube could be safely used. The former weighs 
4.03 and the latter 3.19 pounds per foot. In units of 500 
horse-power, the saving in weight by the use of nickel 
steel tubes would be as shown in Table I: 


Table I.—Saving in Weight by Use of Nickel Steel Boiler Tubes. 
Total weight in pounds of Saving in weight 
Carbon Nickel 

Boiler installation of steel tubes. steel tubes. 

500 horse-power....... 23,172 
1,000 horse-power 
1,500 horse-power 
2,000 horse-power 


Pounds. Tons 
18,342 4,830 2.15 
36,684 9,660 4.30 
55,026 14,490 6.45 
73,368 19,320 8.60 


Comparative Cost of Nickel Steel and Carbon Stee! 
Tubes. 

In Table II the cost of the mild carbon steel tubes has 

been assumed at 12 to 15 cents, depending on the thick- 


Table II.—Comparative Costs of Nickel Steel and Carbon Steel Tubes. 


Total weight of 
tubes. 
Diameter Carbon Nickel 
Class of vessel. of tube. steel. steel. 
Torpedo boat destroyer... . { 1%4-inch. 23,504 16,234 
1 1%-inch. 61,226 44,615 


{ 2-inch. 286,890 
22,974 


17,718 


212,740 
16,816 
12,953 


Battle ship.... 
| 4-inch. 


than above described. These experimental tubes were 
made from a 26 per cent. nickel stee® 

The German 25 per cent. nickel steel boiler tubes, 
tested by A. F. Yarrow in 1899, were made by the cup- 


ping process from disks cut from rolled plates. This is 
a more expensive operation than the processes which 
start by punching or piercing a solid square or round 
rolled billet. In Great Britain, as far as could be learned, 
no tube company have as yet put a high nickel steel 
boiler tube on the market, although a few have been made 
for experimental purposes. 

As to American practice, it will be gratifying to the 
members of this society to learn that, although the first 
high nickel steel boiler tube made in America was fin- 
ished at Shelby, Ohio, only in February last, since then 
the difficulties of their manufacture have been so thor- 
oughly overcome that the 30 per cent. nickel steel seam- 
less cold drawn marine boiler tubes, now a commercial 
proposition, are made in practically the same number of 
operations and with but a slightly greater percentage of 
discard than customary in the manufacture of ordinary 
seamless tubes, and furthermore that the finished 30 per 
cent. nickel steel tube will stand all the manipulating 
tests contained in the specifications of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, Navy Department, for the acceptance 
of the carbon steel seamless cold drawn marine boiler 
tubes now in use. In addition the nickel steel tubes have 
a much greater tensile strength. 


Lighter Gauged Nickel Steel Tubes. 

The greater tensile strength and elastic limit of the 
high nickel steel allows, without danger, the use of a 
lighter gauged tube than used in a given boiler when 
fitting it with mild carbon steel tubes. This not only partly 
offsets the higher cost of the nickel steel tubes per pound, 
but also increases the steaming efficiency of the boiler. 
It furthermore decreases the weight of the boiler installa- 

per read before the Society of Naval 
ngineers, New York, November 19, 1903. 


* Abstracts from a 
Architects and Marine 


Factor 

of extra 

Cost per pound. Total cost. cost of 

Carbon Nickel Carbon Nickel nickel 

steel. steei. steel. steel. steel. 
$0.15 $0.45 $3,525.60 $7,305.30 
15 .45 9,333.90 20,076.75 


$12,859.50 $27,382.05 
$34,426.80 $85,096.00 
2,756.88 5,878.60 
2,126.16 4,533.55 


$39,309.84 $95,508.15 2.43 


$0.12 $0.40 
Az 35 
12 3h 


ness of the tube, and at 35 to 40 cents for the corre- 
sponding thickness of nickel steel tubing. 

The table shows that the factor of actual extra cost of 
the 30 per cent. nickel steel tubes, taking the cost of the 
mild carbon steel tubes as a basis, is 1.15 in the case of 
torpedo boats destroyers, and 1.68 for battle ships. This 
extra cost is not prohibitory, considering the fact that 
the nickel steel tubes will last two and one-third times as 
long as the carbon steel tubes, and that when the nickel 
steel tubes are finally taken out of the boilers they can be 
sold for the market price of steel tubing scrap, plus 20 
cents per pound for the contained nickel. In the final 
comparison of net increased cost of the nickel steel tubes, 
the increased steaming efficiency due to the lighter 
gauged nickel steel tubes and the saving due to the less 
frequent retubing of the boilers, as well as the saving in 
weight of the boiler installation, should be given due 
consideration. 


Corrosion and Oxidation Tests, 

In order to show the relative deterioration of boiler 
tubes due to the action of acids in the water, Mr. Yarrow 
made “corrosion tests” on two mild carbon steel tubes 
and two 25 per cent. nickel steel tubes. The four tubes 
were immersed in 33 per cent. hydrochloric acid for 22.2 
days, and the loss in weight at stated periods deter- 
mined, as shown in Table III. 

Mr. Yarrow states that the average loss of weight in 
the mild carbon steel tube was 16.5 times greater than in 
the nickel steel tube. He explains that although it may 
be contended that the relative corrosion of the two steels 
when using dilute hydrochloric acid does not correspond 
to what it would be with such acids as are present in 
boilers under working conditions, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it may serve as a guide. 

To determine the comparative oxidizing influence of 
heat upon the nickel steel and mild carbon steel tubes, 
Mr. Yarrow submitted two pieces of each kind of tube 
to what he termed the “fire test.” Two tubes, one of 
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Table II11.—Corrosion Tests, Showing the Effects of Acid. 


Total 
loss in 533 


-——Solution used: Two parts of water to one part concentrated hydrochloric acid.—~, hours, or 22 


Original 
weightin 21 64 44 92 
Kind of steel. grams. hours. hours. hours. hours. 
WE. Nedoa atkuens evee 192 190 189 189 188 
COPOOR ee is's ele eae ake 185 184 173 166 140 
WE) ids Kwik sks ovis i88 188 187 187 186 
CE aie os aa ake 4 188 187 173 162 137 


nickel steel and one of carbon steel, were placed side by 
side in a small brick furnace, where they were heated to 
the same extent and under the same conditions. The 
experiment was repeated, using two tubes of the same 
original weight. In both cases the tubes were heated 
six times, and weighed after cooling and scaling, as de 
scribed in Table IV. The total loss in weight of the 
carbon steel tubes was 78.37 and 76.06 per cent., against 
24.47 and 27.66 per cent. for the nickel steel tubes. 





Heating to Heating to 
blood red Heating straw color 
for 30 to bright for 30 
Original min.and redand min. and 
weight in allowing cooling —— —_ 
ind of steel. grams. tocool. in water. scale. 0 cool. 
rer 5 ena deta fh o92 192 190 190 171 
Carbon ........188 184 183 180 130 
WIGHEL wcccsece 188 188 186 186 172 
Carbon ..ccccs 188 188 186 184 147 








To more nearly conform to boiler conditions, two 
tubes, one of nickel steel and the other of mild carbon 
steel, were placed side by side in a small brick furnace 
and maintained at a bright red heat. At one end of each 
tube steam was supplied at 60 pounds pressure, and al- 
lowed to issue slowly from the opposite end of each tube, 
thus insuring the steam’s being highly superheated. Mr. 
Yarrow describes the results of this so-called “ super- 
heated steam test” as follows: “The durability of the 
nickel steel tube corresponded to 21 hours, and the mean 
durability of the mild steel tubes to nine hours. I think, 
therefore, there is a reasonable probability that from 
this cause of deterioration a boiler would require to be 
retubed two and one-third times as often with mild steel 
tubes as it would with nickel steel tubes.” 


Tensile Strength. 

Besides the much greater resistance to corrosion of- 
fered by the high nickel steel tubes, their greater tensile 
strength and elastic limit is a marked advantage over 
the seamless mild carbon steel tubes now in use. This 
increased strength is furthermore not accompanied by 
any detrimental reduction in the percentage of elonga- 
tion, for the nickel] steel tubes show no evidence whatever 
of brittleness. Another advantage of the high nickel 
steel is that any lengthening of the tube due to expansion 
in service is distributed over its entire length, whereas 
the soft carbon steel, as shown by its high percentage of 
contraction of area, generally elongates locally. 

The physical properties of the soft carbon steel tubes 
and the high nickel steel tubes are compared in Table V. 
The tensile strength and elastic limit of the nickel steel 
tube can be varied between wide limits, but in no case 
are the figures as low as in mild carbon steel tubes. The 
tensile strength is somewhat affected by the percentage 
of nickel present within a range of 23 to 30 per cent., and 
the elastic limit can be raised by the introduction into 
the steel of small percentages of chromium. Both of 
these values are also influenced by the method used in 
annealing the finished tubes. 

Table V.— Average Physical Properties Compared. 
Low carbon High nickel 


Properties. steel tubes. steel tubes. 


Tensile strength, pounds per square 
inch 50,000-55,000 


Elastic limit, pounds per square inch.30,000-35,000 
Elongation in 8 inches, per cent... 20-30 20-30 


The following physical properties were obtained by 
the writer on a piece of the 25 per cent. nickel steel tube 


85,000-95,000 
40,000-45,000 


seer e ere ae er eeeeeeeree 


——— Weight in grams at end of each period of immersion.——_——____, 





days 5 hours. 


168 72 24 24 24 Total In In per 

hours. hours. hours. hours. hours. hours. grams. cent. 
186 186 185 185 185 533 5 2.63 
191 9s 94 91 88 533 98 52.68 
183 182 181 181 181 533 7 3.72 
112 95 92 90 88 533 100 


53.19 


experimented on by Mr. Yarrow. In this case the entire 
tube was tested, instead of a test specimen: 


Tensile strength, pounds per square inch.............. 78,140 
Elastic limit, pounds per square inch.................. 34,000 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent............cccccccece 50.5 
Elongation in 8 inches, per cent..............cccceece 38.6 
Contraction of area, per cent........... ccc cece ce ccce 41.0 
Seen: CIN Id 0:a/c wb claw ce aid ld evsieweedade cee 1.000 
ee CN NI is ooo Gadi oe cdalu bas ackedewaecuc 0.838 
ae GE Ws I oak cc Scccs cx wks ad deddesceevan 0.081 


Table IV.— Fire Tests, Showing the Effects of Heat. 


Weight in grams, after—— ——_____________ 
Heating Heating 

Partly tostraw tostraw Heating 

flat- color for colorfor tostraw 
tening lhr.and lhr.and color for -—Total loss.—, 
tubes to removing removing 1 hr. and 
remove scale scale allowing Removing In In 
scale. after cold. after cold. to cool. scale. grams. per cent. 
170 15y 151 145 145 47 24.47 
120 94 68 42 40 145 78.37 
172 153 142 139 136 52 27.66 
145 89 58 51 45 143 76.06 


Mechanical Properties. 


As might be inferred from the higher tensile strength 
of the nickel steel, it is more difficult to draw down into 
tubes, and is considerably tougher in working, than mild 
carbon steel tubes. Mr. Yarrow reports that he found 
the German 25 per cent. nickel steel tubes “ considerably 
tougher in working than mild steel; it involved more 
labor, and caused greater wear and tear on the tools 
employed in expanding and bell mouthing.” 

An American maker of stationary boilers, to whom a 
shipment of Shelby 4inch, No. 10 gauge, 30 per cent. 
nickel steel tubes was recently made, wrote as follows: 
“Each of the 81 tubes was perfect, so far as we could 
see, and no defects developed in working. In expanding 
the tubes it was necessary to use considerably more care 
than with mild steel or charcoal iron tubes. Two or 
three of the sections of nine tubes each were expanded 
by hand with considerable difficulty; the remainder we 
expanded by machine, and found the work to go better. 
Owing to the constant rotation of the expander, the pin 
could be driven in without a tendency to force the roller 
out, as is the case when the expanding is done by hand.” 

Tests made on the first lot of 30 per cent. nickel steel 
tubes manufactured last spring by the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company prove that there need be no fear of brittleness 
in high nickel steel tubes, for the steel has stood all the 
manipulating tests required in the specification of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Department, for 
the acceptance of the carbon steel seamless cold drawn 
marine boiler tubes. 


Contraction and Expansion. 


It is well known that soft carbon steel plates and 
tubes, when frequently heated and cooled, become per- 
manently reduced in length, and this fact is borne in 
mind in boiler designs. Mr. Yarrow’s experiments in- 
dicate a slight difference in this regard between nickel 
steel and soft carbon steel tubes. There is also a dif- 
ference in the coefficient of expansion of the two steels. 
Mr. Yarrow’s experiments indicated that the 25 per 
cent. nickel steel tube when heated to dull red expanded 
to a greater extent than the mild carbon steel tube. 
From C. E. Guillaume’s careful determinations of the 
coefficients of expansion of different nickel steels, it 
appears that had Mr. Yarrow experimented with a 30 
per cent. nickel steel tube he would have found a some- 
what less expansion than with the carbon steel tube. 
Although this difference in expansion would be much 
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less under usual boiler conditions, where the maximum 
pressure is 250 pounds, corresponding to a temperature 
of 208 degrees C. (406 degrees F.), I nevertheless agree 
with Mr. Yarrow that there is a possible risk in placing 
nickel steel tubes only in those parts of a boiler where 
deterioration proceeds most rapidly and using mild car- 
bon steel tubes in the balance of the boiler. In view of 
Mr. Yarrow’s conclusions that the nickel steel tube has 
at least twice the life of a mild carbon steel tube, an 
experimental trial of both steels in the same boiler 
would probably not determine the actual efficiency of 
the nickel steel tube, as before they needed replacing 
some of the mild steel tubes would fail and put the 
boiler out of commission. A proper comparison, and 
ultimately the most economical, would be to retube one 
entire boiler with 30 per cent. nickel steel tubes and 
another similar boiler with new mild carbon steel tubes. 


Homogeneity. 


No alloy unless homogeneous can give satisfaction in 
service. In this particular nickel steel leaves nothing 
to be desired. Nickel readily mixes with the iron during 
melting, and, what is of equal importance, does not 
segregate during the solidification of the nickel steel 
ingots. This is natural, as the atomic volume, atomic 
weight and other properties of nickel are very similar 
to those of’iron. The writer’s experience, as well as 
that of others who have made a special study of nickel 
steels, is that the presence of nickel in steel tends to 
check the segregation of the other elements present, such 
as sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, manganese and silicon. 


Applications of Nickel Steel Tubes. 


Although foreign to the subject of this paper, a short 
reference to the applications of nickel steel tubes other 
than for marine boilers seems warranted, as but little 
has been published on the subject. 

Condensers.—The French Navy began a trial of about 
1800 30 per cent. nickel steel condenser tubes in the 
fatter part of 1902. ‘They are to replace the tin coated 
brass tube now used, which has failed where the two 
ends of the tube enter the two drums, and which is 
made of bronze. ~ 

American 30 per cent. nickel steel condenser tubes 
are offered in the standard size of 0.62 inch outside 
diameter by No. 18 gauge. As the price compares 
favorably with that of the copper-zinc-tin condenser 
tube now in use, a comparative trial is about to be made 
to ascertain whether they will last longer than the copper 
alloy. 

Superheaters.—The Royal Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Company of Flushing, Holland, are using to some extent 
a German make of 28 per cent. nickel steel superheater 
tube, 1.50 inches diameter and 0.12 inch thick. The 
high price, 25 marks per meter ($1.81 per foot, or about 
98 cents per pound), prevents its more extended use for 
this purpose, for which they find it is particularly ap- 
plicable. A tensile specimen cut from a piece of this 
tube showed the following properties: 

Tensile strength, pounds per square inch 


Blastic limit, pounds per square inch 
Elongation in 8 inches, per cent 


American 30 per cent. nickel steel superheater tubes 
are now on the market at a much lower price. The re- 
sistance of nickel steel tubes to the combined action of 
superheated steam and hot gases, described in Yarrow’s 
tests, proves that a 30 per cent. nickel steel tube will 
give long service in superheaters. 

Stationary Boilers.—A statjonary boiler has recently 
been fitted with Shelby 30 per cent. nickel steel tubes, 
and will be subjected to a severe service to determine 
the life of the tubes. There are nine sections in the 
boiler of nine tubes each, the tube being 4 inches outside 
diameter by No. 10 gauge by 18 feet long. 

Automobile Boilers—tIn France 23 to 25 per -cent. 
nickel steel tubing is used in the tubular boilers of the 
steam automobiles of the Gardner-Serpollet type. Bach 
coiled section is made from one long piece of the nickel 
steel tubing bent into very complicated shapes. By a 
special method of heat treatment the high nickel steel 
tubing stands this bending without any danger of crack- 
ing or any reduction in the strength of the bent por- 
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tions of the tube. At one French works some 50 o 
these nickel steel automobile coiled sections are mad 
per day. One of the prominent American makers o 
steam touring cars has now under trial some coils mad: 
from Shelby 30 per cent. nickel steel tubes. The tubing 
is 17-32 inch outside diameter by No. 15 gauge. So fa: 
the comparative test is satisfactory, but some time mus! 
elapse before the relative superiority of the nickel stee! 
tube can be determined. 

Locomotive Safe Ends.—Locomotive boilers leak at 
the ends of the tubes where they pass through the flue 
sheets. When this occurs the locomotive must be re- 
turned to the shop and the tubes expanded. This leak- 
age is due to the compression of the soft steel tubes by 
the expansion of the flue sheets. The higher elastic limit 
of the nickel steel insures much greater resistance to 
this permanent deformation of the tube, and to gain 
this advantage without undue cost a nickel steel safe end 
has been made by welding a piece of nickel steel tube 
about 3 inches long to a piece of soft carbon steel tube, 
which later can be welded onto the old boiler tube when 
repairing a locomtive boiler in the railroad shops. About 
1000 of these 30 per cent, nickel steel safe ends have 
been recently delivered to the prominent American 
railroads, and the results of this promising application 
of nickel steel tubing will be watched with interest. 

Artillery Wagons.—Since 1898 one French tube works 
has delivered to the French artillery some 50 tons of 12 
per cent. nickel steel tubes. These have been used in 
various parts of the new French field artillery wagons, 
such as axles, brake beams and carriage transoms. 

Bicycies.—The application of 5 per cent. nickel steel 
tubing in the manufacture of bicycles made by the Pope 
Bicycle Company in 1896, when the bicycle fad was at 
its hight, is too well known to need more than mere 
mention. 

Discussion. 

By Mr. Colby and by others participating in the dis- 
cussion of his paper, a number of good points were raised. 
Considerable interest in the subject was shown, and the 
time allotted for the discussion was insufficient to allow 
all who wished to speak to do so. It was mentioned that 
the allowable reduction in gauge by use of nickel steel 
tubes, in addition to the saving of weight, results in econ- 
omy of fuel due to the thinness of the metal between the 
water and the products of combustion. The actual cost 
per pound of the nickel steel tubes was stated to be about 
three times that of the carbon steel ones, torpedo boat 
boiler tubes, costing 15 cents per pound in carbon steel, 
being worth 45 cents per pound in nickel steel. This dif- 
ference in price is largely offset by the various items of 
comparative efficiency and saving noted in the paper. The 
pound price for the nickel steel tubes should be reduced 
for fair comparison by allowing 4.6 cents per pound as the 
corresponding value of used tubes sold as scrap. The 
point was made that every ton saved in battle ship con- 
struction by reduction of boiler weights renders a corre- 
sponding amount available for armor and armament— 
the “pay load” of the naval vessel as compared to the 
“dead load” of its machinery. The fact was emphasized 
that the whole matter of the superiority of the nickel 
steel tubes hinges upon the one item of longer life, as 
this permits lighter gauges and weights for an equivalent 
life, a greater life on the same weights and gauges, or 4 
valuable compromise relation between the two. It was 
stated that experience has already shown that there is 
less affinity for scale adherence with the nickel stee! 
tubes, and this feature should go far toward making the 
new material preferable to the old, even at a higher 
price. Mr. Colby, in reply to a question, stated that col: 
bending has no worse effects upon the nickel steel tha! 
upon carbon steel; in fact the nickel steel stands coli 
bending better than does the other material, due to th: 
less local character of the elongation at a bend, as note’ 
in the paper under the heading of “ Tensile Strength. 
One peculiarly valuable characteristic of the nickel stee 
for boiler service, as given by Mr. Colby, is that heatin; 
and quenching softens it, instead of hardening it, a: 
would be the case with carbon steel. This makes th 
nickel steel particularly fitted to endure the condition: 
imposed in flash boiler service. 
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Wyoming Iron Mines, 





The output of iron ore for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company at their mines at Sunrise, Laramie County, 
Wyo., is for the present year about 150,000 tons. Since 
1898 to this time these mines have produced 400,000 tons. 
The coming year will see a larger development than in 
the past, and a shipment, barring difficulties over coke 
and labor, considerably greater than in any preceding 
year. 

This ore is a hematite, occurring in large beds in the 
carboniferous limestone and spreading over a _ super- 
ficial area of about 20 square miles. Diamond drilling 
has been undertaken since the work was put under charge 
of John D. Gilchrist of Duluth several years ago, and the 
deposits have been found to have sufficient thickness to 
insure all permanence necessary. The ore runs from 60 
to 67 per cent. iron, from 2.50 to 5 per cent. silica and is 
yery low in phosphorus. 

Up to the present time this ore has been mined by open 
pit with steam shovels capable of handling about 2000 
tons of material daily. But an operating shaft is being 
sunk, and underground mining will be undertaken the 
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in the State mine small amounts of coal for local con- 
sumption, but the chief use commercially is for railways 
and smelters in the Black Hills. About 8000 men are em- 
ployed in coal mining, and the product of 1903 is in the 
neighborhood of 5,500,000 tons. The Rock Springs and 
Kemmerer fields produce 70 per cent. of the coal of the 
State, and a general analysis of these coals shows fixed 
carbon of about 49 per cent., volatile matter about 39 per 
cent., moisture 8 per cent. and ash about 3 per cent. 
D. E. W. 
iain aac cas 


Ventilation in Indiana Factories. 


Indiana has enacted a law for the health and safety 
of factory employees. It provides that no less than 200 
feet of air space shall be allowed for each person em- 
ployed in day time, and 400 cubic feet for each person 
working during the night hours (provided the room is 
lighted with electricity). State Factory Inspector D. H. 
McAbee says he is unable to enforce this law because the 
State has provided no way of determining whether or not 
the ventilation is adequate. A test that will show the 
condition of the atmosphere in a factory must be made 





THE 


SUNRISE 


coming winter. Three hundred men have been employed 
at the mines at Sunrise for some time. A town has been 
built and a railroad constructed to connect with the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River at Guernsey and with the Col- 
orado & Southern at Hartville. These mines are the 
chief source of supply for the Pueblo furnaces of the Col- 
orado company. 

At Rawlins, in Carbon County, on the line of the 
Union Pacific road, are extensive deposits of hematites 
running up to 68 per cent. iron, but carrying from 1 to 2 
per cent. sulphur. Some mining is done there. The product 
is used chiefly in smelters as a flux for the precious 
metals. Mineral paint is also made from these ores. 

The “ Seminole ” deposits, also in Carbon County, are 
‘obably destined to be of importance. There is an out- 
Crop of excellent hematite more than 3 miles in length, 
| probably for a much greater distance. The ore oc- 
curs in quartzites and slates and the formation is very 
Wice and strong. Other materials necessary for the man- 
ufccture of pig iron are to be found close by. 

‘here are also in the State immense quantities of iron 
ores of other sorts, titaniferous ores that are valueless, 
hucnetites, chrome ore, clay, iron stone and others. Some 
of these will be of value. Vast areas that have possi- 
bi ties for iron have not been prospected at all, and there 
'S “very reason to believe that in the near future Wyom- 
inv’s wealth of iron wjll be shown to be far larger than 
~S .ow known. 

Che total production of coal in the State has been 
‘> ut 55,000,000 tons to the close of 1903. Many counties 
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so delicately and accurately that only an expert analyst 
can do‘the work. Even his analyses are not always re- 
liable because conditions are changing constantly. A 
room impure of air at one time of the day may pass in- 
spection at another time. Where the conditions meet the 
exact letter of the law the factory rooms are often filled 
with foul air. In such case a chemical analysis will show 
a large amount of carbon dioxide. Discussing this ele- 
ment of the air, Dr. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana State 
Board of Health, says: “ Carbon dioxide is not a poison 
in the strict sense of the term, yet there are no life 
sustaining properties in it. The per cent. of vitalizing 
oxygen is decreased by it and the worker breathes 
‘thinned’ air. The lungs of the workman begin to de- 
generate, and he declines in health.” 


a Oe 


The Corundum Refineries Company have been organ- 
ized at Buffalo with $1,000,000 capital to work large de- 
posits of corundum in Canada, near Toronto. Buffalo 
will be the headquarters, but the incorporation will be in 
Canada. The incorporators and officers are John N. 
Scatcherd, Buffalo, president; John H. Tilden, Hamilton, 
Ont., vice-president; John E. Conway, Buffalo, treas- 
urer; J. H. Jewel, Toronto, secretary; Charles R. Hunt- 
ley, Buffalo; William H. Rankine, Niagara Falls; James 
A. Roberts, New York; W. Van Duzen and H. H. Dewart, 
Toronto, and H. P. Coburn, Hamilton, directors. The out- 
put of the company’s mines for the first two years has 
been sold in Boston. 
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The Boilers of the ‘“‘ Maine.” 


Favorable Report on Niclausse Water Tube 
Type. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 24, 1903.—The Navy 
Department is in receipt of the report of the special board 
appointed to supervise the performance of the Niclausse 
water tube boilers of the battleship “ Maine” during a 
trial trip from Newport News, Va., to Culebra and return, 
ordered as the result of the injuries suffered by the boil- 
ers during the short period the vessel has been in com- 
mission. Following is an advance abstract of the report: 


Conditions of Test. 

The “ Maine” has 24 Niclausse boilers, arranged in 
three groups of eight boilers each, with one smoke pipe 
for each group. Each boiler is composed of 15 elements, 
each element containing 24 generating tubes 3% inches 
outside diameter by 7 feet 33-16 inches long. The gen- 
erating tubes are No. 8 gauge in thickness, and are se- 
cured into a malleable iron lantern at one end and closed 
at the other end by a threaded cap. Inside each generat- 
ing tube there is a circulating tube 119-32 inches outside 
diameter and No. 4 gauge thick. There are 12 Sturtevant 
blowers for forced draft installed on the closed fire room 
system. These blowers have never been used for forced 


draft since the ship has been in commission,, and on this- 


voyage they were not used for any purpose. 

The voyage divided itself into two parts—the run 
down, 78.37 hours, at an average speed of 15.1 knots, and 
the run back, 76.3 hours, at an average speed of 15.9 
knots. The run down was further divided into.two parts 
—one with all of the 24 boilers for a period of 52 hours, 
at an average speed of 16.64 knots, and the other with 
14 boilers for a period of 26.37 hours, at an average speed 
of 12 knots. This slowing down was not the fault of 
the boilers but was caused by trouble with the main en- 
gines, resulting ‘from the condition of the crank pin 
brasses of the starboard engine. 

The boilers on the run south gave no trouble at all. 
The fires were carried as evenly as possible and mod- 
erately heavy, in accordance with the Department’s in- 
structions. No attempt was made to force the fires. There 
was difficulty at times in keeping up the steam pressure 
for 115 revolutions of the main engines, and the engines 
fell below the required revolutions at times. It is noted, 
however, that the cut-offs of the main engines were not 
set for eronomical running, nor were the feed water heat- 
ers in use. Since the coal burned per square foot of grate 
for the 52 hours with all boilers in use was only 18.72 
pounds, the principal trouble in keeping steam must have 
been the inexperience of the firemen. The draft was good 
and the firerooms were not oppressively hot. 

It was evident that many of the firemen were without 
experience, and certainly the low rate of combustion ob- 
tained could not have overworked any one. Two boilers 
of this ship running the usual auxiliaries used in port 
have often been worked to a higher rate of combustion 
than was shown on the run south. There did not appear 
to be any system for regular firing, the firemen throwing 
on coal at such times and in such quantities as seemed 
necessary to each individual. When the steam pressure 
would be low the firing was done as it would be done with 
Scotch boilers—not as it should be done with water tube 
boilers. Some of the boilers appeared to be doing more 
than their share of the work. The need of a responsible 
head to direct operations in the fire rooms was plainly 
apparent. The multiplicity of units apparently necessary 
with water tube boilers makes systematic firing absolutely 
essential. The old system of firing will not accomplish 
the hecessary results of making each unit do its proper 
share of the work. It is necessary for the navy to train 
firemen for water tube boilers because so few of these 
boilers are used in the merchant service that our supply 
of trained men from that source will always be limited. 

At Culebra the engines were repaired and advantage 
was taken of the delay to make an examination of the 
boiler tubes. Certain of the tubes were found to be bent 
and to save time 60 new generating tubes were put into 
two boilers. Most of the 60 tubes after being taken out 
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were slightly bent, although this bending was not 
parent until the straight edge was applied. On the 
north the revolutions were increased to 100 per mi! 
on the evening of the first day and three water ten 
were detailed to act as chief water tenders, their du 
being to make the rounds of the fire rooms, to enf 

a new system of firing, the result proving of great 
vantage, aS was seen by a comparison with the work 0! 
the run down. The revolutions of the main engines wer 
gradually increased by increments of five until they were 
doing 120 per minute. The boilers responded quickly ‘ 
tne varying demands for steam. Upon arriving at New 
port News the boilers were inspected and several gener: 
ing tubes were taken out of each boiler. Most of the 
tubes taken from the two lower rows were found to | 
bent from \% to \% inch, but all were clean. 


Conclusions of the Board. 

In summing up the results of the trial trip, and in 
making recommendations for the management of this 
type of boilers, the board states that the boilers worked 
well throughout the voyage and accepted without appar- 
ent damage the treatment that boilers of any kind usually 
receive in service on board ship. At times the feed water 
was brackish and oily and at all times the boilers were 
fired by men of little experience with steam generators 
of this type. The water level was easily maintained, and 
the water was quiet in the Sian On the trip south there 
was difficulty in keeping up the speed for 115 revolu- 
tions of the main engines, but on the return trip the good 
results of placing an acting chief water tender in charge 
of all the fire rooms was shown by the fact that steam 
was easily maintained for 120 revolutions of the engines. 
The board believes that the boilers of the “ Maine” are 
fully equal to the work they were designed to do, and 
sees no reason why they should not continue to do this 
work, provided they are given the care necessary for the 
efficiency of any water tube boiler. 

Pxamination of the boilers after the return of the 
ship to Newport News showed that practically all tubes 
of the two bottom rows were bent more or less, but none 
bent enough to require renewal. This bending is due to 
the contraction of the lower part of the tubes when the 
furnace doors are opened for coaling the furnaces, and 
will, of course, be more marked in boilers that have been 
the hardest fired. With a fixed rate of combustion it is 
probable that the tubes will bend a certain amount and 
then bend no more, until the rate of combustion is in- 
creased,. This shows the necessity for a fixed and uni- 
form rate of combustion in port and at sea. 

From the experience of this voyage the board con- 
cludes that while clean fresh water is necessary for the 
life and efficiency of any water tube boiler, it is no more 
a necessity for the Niclausse boiler than for any other 
boiler of the large tube variety. 

Limit of Capacity. 

The boilers of the “ Maine,” like all water tube boilers 
of this general type, have a limit of capacity that cannot 
be exceeded without danger of reversal of the current of 
circulation with consequent burning of tubes. Exact!) 
what the limit of capacity of these boilers is the boar 
had no way of finding out. Mr. Sneddon of the Stirling 
Boiler Works states that experiment had shown that tl 
limit for the boilers of the “ Maine” is reached whew 
enough coal is burned on the square foot of grate per hour 
to evaporate 300 pounds of water per hour under servi’ 
conditions. This limit applies to these boilers only, sii 
a different proportion of the two parts of the headers 
and larger drums, will raise the limit of capacity. 
suming that 1 pound of coal will evaporate 8 pou! 
of water in the boilers of the “ Maine” under serve 
conditions, the limit of capacity would be when °° 
pounds of coal are burned per square foot of grates 
hour. The board believes that efficient firemen, with 
natural draft of the high smoke pipes, provided 
ventilators are raised as recommended, can obtain a! ' 
of combustion in these boilers that will supply al! 
steam the main engine and auxiliaries can use, and ‘ 
this rate of combustion will be below the limiting | 
found above. From this it follows that forced drat 
unnecessary and undesirable for these boilers ta 

that 


in the “ Maine,” and the board recommends for 
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‘aft never be used with them, but that any increase of 
wer for the engines should in all cases be obtained by 
iding to the number of boilers in use. 


More Recent Types. 


The board’s conclusion that forced draft should not be 
used with the boilers of the “ Maine” need not, and does 
not, apply to the same type of boiler differently propor- 
tioned. In the newer boilers of this type building for the 
Government the proportions are such that the limit of ca- 
pacity is probably beyond the reach of the rate of com- 
bustion that will be attained with forced draft. The 
board recommends that one boiler of those now building 
for the Government at the Stirling Works be set up at the 
works and tested under a forced draft strong enough to 
give a rate of combustion higher than will ever be re- 
quired of them in service. 

These boilers of the “ Maine” are a fine example of 
mechanical work, and to keep them in proper order will 
require the services of men of intelligence and mechanical 
skill. The board was impressed with the obvious fact 
that the quality of the personnel is of more importance 
than the quantity. The water tube boiler calls for more 
brain work, and at the same time less physical effort on 
the part of the fireman. To get this quality of fireman he 
will have to be specially trained. The custom on board 
the “ Maine” now is that when necessary to take out 
tubes the fireman and water tenders take them out while 
the machinists and boiler makers put them in. With the 
experience now acquired these men have become very pro- 
ficient; the average time to remove a tube and replace 
one is about 15 minutes, provided the generating tube 
does not turn with the effort required to unscrew the 
lantern plug. A suitable tool is provided to hold a turn- 
ing tube. 

Details of Management. 


Taking up in order the four points the board was es- 
pecially directed by the Department to consider, the re 
ports says: 

“The Water Level.—The water was carried at about 
the same hight in all the boilers, from one-half to three- 
quarters glass. The water level was quiet, and there 
was no appearance of spasmodic circulation of the water 
when the main engines were stopped and started, or when 
the bottom blows were used. 

“ Automatic Devices.—The automatic feed devices 
were in use, but the board is of the opinion that they can- 
not be trusted. On the last day of the run it was reported 
that only seven of the 24 were working. The board be- 
lieves these devices unnecessary and recommends that 
they be taken off. As to the automatic devices for shut- 
ting off the water glasses in case of breakage, there is 
but one feeling about them, and that is a feeling of relief 
that they are absent. The gauge glasses in use on this 
ship do not last well. The glasses are too long and the fit- 
Ungs too light. It is a common occurrence for several 
glasses to break during a watch. The board recommends 
that a more trustworthy type of water gauge be fitted. 

“ Firing.—As stated before, the fires were not carried 
as they should have been, especially on the run south. On 
the trip north, at the suggestion of the board, a water 
tender with supervising authority over all fire rooms, was 
detailed from each watch. The result was a very marked 
improvement in the firing and water tending. 

_ “Visibility Water Glasses.—The water gauges of each 
fire room are now visible from all parts of the fire room, 
Where the water tender usually is in the discharge of his 
duty. To make these more fully visible yet, the board 
r ommends that the lagging be taken off all over head 
‘ced pipes in the fire rooms. The valves in the fire rooms 
I placed, and the steam gauges are plainly 
ible. 

For the proper care of these boilers a supply of air 
‘der pressure is necessary. At present the necessary air 

‘emptying tubes, &c., is obtained from the torpedo com- 
| ossor, but this compressor is not equal to the double 
coy required of it. The board recommends that six 
’ -stinghouse air compressors of 40 cubic feet capacity 

h per minute be installed.” 

The board does not discuss the question as to the 

\ilability of this type of boiler for use in vessels that 
y be designed hereafter, that question being left for 
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the consideration of the Board of Construction. In 
designing the five battle ships ordered by the last Con- 
gress, boilers embodying the Field or internal tube prin- 
ciple employed in the Niclausse type are expressly ex- 
cluded, but in view of the favorable report on the boilers 
of the “Maine,” which is diametrically opposed to the 
conclusions reached by the board which surveyed the ves- 
sel after her first long cruise, this type may again be re- 
stored to the list of water tube boilers available for in- 
stallation on war ships. W. L. C. 
—— 


Central American Notes. 


Santa Rosa, November 12, 1903.—The question in 
dispute between the Honduras Railroad, the American 
syndicate and the British bondholders is no nearer ad- 
justment, but those who know the situation declare that 
the matter will be settled at Washington by arbitration 
within the next six months. The development of the 
middle sections of Central America depends entirely on 
the building of this railway. It is the only way to get 
any results from the vast deposits of iron, copper, gold 
and other minerals in the interior. 

Now that, according to some authorities, we are to 
have a period of industrial depression in the United 
States, it may be well to remember the 20 odd repub- 
lics and nations south of us, which scarcely know that 
we can and do produce the best in every line in which 
iron or steel enters, as a factor. The aggregate business 
of these 20 nations is worth six hundred millions yearly, 
a sum quite worth while considering whenever depression 
holds up its head at home. To-day all but 10 per cent. 
of this goes to Germany, England, Belgium and other 
manufacturing countries of Europe. Among the reasons 
why Europe holds this immense share of the business of 
Central and South America may be found the following: 
Easy and direct sea transportation as well ‘as low 
freights ; the manufacture of goods peculiarly adapted to 
these Southern people; careful methods of packing suit- 
able to mule carrying, no package ever exceeding a 
weight of 200 pounds; catalogues and price-lists in idio- 
matic Spanish, the language of all Latin America, from 
the Rio Grande border to Patagonia. 

The claims for bridge building and other work on the 
Lempa River brought by American citizens against the 
republic of Salvador, have been settled on a basis of 
$250,000, payable partly in cash and the balance in three 
or four installments. Thus ends a very much muddled 
question. The American owners of the Cocos River con- 
cession are actively working both at Cape Gracias, 
where wharves, docks and other needful works to make 
a good port are under way, and at dredging works long 
the river. Plenty of good labor is obtainable at average 
wages. Once the river is clear, navigation by light draft 
steamers will be possible for upward of 250 miles. The 
copper and iron mines of Segaria and Chontales and 
Golfo will be equipped with machinery, and mills will 
now be possible for the first time at the gold mines. Up 
to the present nothing but the crudest work could be 
done in these districts, due to want of roads. Agricul- 
tural, especially coffee and cotton, machinery will be 
much needed in the sections bordering the lakes. There 
is plenty of capital, mostly from Chicago, backing this 
enterprise. 

Four millions have been offered the Nicaraguan 
Government for the line of railroad running from the 
port of Corento, on the Pacific, through Leon, Chiuau- 
deja, Managua and Granada. The American company 
will probably get the line, notwithstanding the offers 
made by a British syndicate. Then the line will be re 
built, and extended to the Atlantic section tapping the 
mahogany country. 

—————sd>-o—___—_- 

It is announced that the faithful employees of the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago, 
who sold out to the International Harvester Company 
last year, are to have a share in the profits of the new 
company. Employees who worked five years or more with 
the McCormick Company are to receive certificates of 
stock of the par value of $100. Payment of $100 for each 
share is guaranteed. 
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Ferroinclave Steel-Concrete Fire Proof Build- 
ing Material. 


As is already quite widely known, the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have recently 
developed a fire proofing material for building construc- 
tion, and have largely used the new material in the re- 
building of their works after the fire which destroyed 


the plant some months ago. Machinery for the produc- 
tion of the steel insert which forms the skeleton of the 
construction has been developed, and the company are 
now in a position to supply others with the plates and 
also with the various clips and fastening devices, as well 
as the special shapes of plates required to meet the con- 


Fig. 2. 


ditions of different types of construction. To the new 
constructive material has been given the name of “ ferro- 
inclave,” which is described as “a new steel and con- 
crete fire proof construction, of simple form, for the roof- 
ing, siding, flooring, &c., of modern buildings.” The in- 
véentor is Alexander E. Brown, vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

Ferroinclave plates are made usually of No. 22 or No. 
24 box annealed steel sheets, crimped by special ma- 
chinery into the dovetail form, shown clearly in several 
of the accompanying illustrations. The depth of the 
crimpings is uniformly % inch, but the breadth is varied, 
a taper being given to each corrugation so that joints 
may be made, as shown in Fig. 1, by overlapping and 
interlocking the meeting ends of two sheets. Referring 
to the lower sheet of Fig. 1, the corrugations facing the 
observer grow narrower toward the upper end of the 
sheet, while for the under corrugations the narrow ends 
are at the lower end. Thus either end of a sheet may be 
joined to another sheet, provided the right side of the 
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former is uppermost. Two sheet ends which do 
match may be made to do so by turning one of them 
sidewise, while the mating of two matching sheet 
not affected by turning them over endwise. The t 


Fig. 3. 


of the crimping for a given gauge of metal is arranged to 
allow 8 inches length of overlapping, providing a firm 
and strong joint and giving to a series of sheets a con- 
tinuous girder value to which the form of the crimping 
contributes largely. The size of full sheets after crimp- 
ing is 20 inches in width and 10 feet in length, although 
shorter lengths may be had. Joining of sheets sidewise 


is effected by simple overlapping, as shown in Fig. 2, the 
edges of sheets being finished with special reference to 
this requirement. 

Ferroinclave plates are designed for laying directly 
upon roof purlins, floor beams, &c., and for attaching di- 
rectly to studding or girts in walls or partitions. Spe- 
cial clips of various forms are provided by the makers 
for securing the plates to the supporting construction of 
different types of roofs, floors, walls, &c. Figs. 2, 3 and 
4 show as many methods of fastening the plates for 


Fig. 5. 


roofs, Fig. 5 illustrating the clips used in these and o 
cases. For wall construction it is preferable to arraie 
the sheets horizontally, although the shape of the cor- 
rugations is such as to give good retaining form for ‘! 
concrete coatings even when placed vertically. W! 
possible, it is desirable to punch the plates and their 
ports so as rivet the two together, and thus avoid 
use of clips or other special fastenings. 

After the plates are secured in position and the r 
wall or floor is thus completed so far as the steel w rk 
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is concerned, the inner and outer coatings of cement and 
sand concrete are applied over the whole surfaces, 
forming continuous faces easily placed and readily 
molded to cover fastenings, structural details and such 
other projections as it may be desirable to hide or in- 
clude within the fire proofing. The concrete may be a 
2:1 mixture of sand and good Portland cement, filling 
the 14-inch depth of corrugations and covering the whole 
to a depth of % inch. As shown in Fig. 6, the total 
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thickness of roof or wall formed by such coatings inside 
and out becomes 114 inches, the corrugated plates form- 
ing the strengthening central rib carrying the fire proof- 
ing material. 

Ceilings under wooden floors supported upon I-beams 
may be made as illustrated in either Fig. 7 or Fig. 8, the 
concrete being spread upon the upper surface of the cor- 





Fig. 7. 


rugated plates before the flooring is laid above them. By 
the method of Fig. 7 a heavier under coating of concrete 
is necessary in order to imbed the beam flanges and 
give a smooth ceiling surface. In Fig. 8 the clip fasten- 
ing used obviates this difficulty, giving a smooth ceiling 
with considerable saving of weight. 

Distinctively ferroinclave floors are shown in Figs. 





9 and 10, wherein the corrugated plates are imbedded in 
extra heavy coatings of concrete, so as to give sufficient 
strength to the floors. The two illustrations indicate dif- 
ferent methods of incasing the floor beams, each method 





Fig. 9. 


giving an effective ‘fire proofing and also a very neat fin- 
ish. 


Gutters and stairs may be made as per Figs. 11 and 
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12, and almost any conceivable other structural detail 
may readily be provided for. The corrugated plates are 
peculiar in their adaptability to bending into odd forms, 
the longitudinal bending as in Fig. 11 being easily ef- 
fected, and the transverse deformation to such shapes as 





Fig. 10. 


that of Fig. 13 being accomplished without difficulty be- 
fore the crimpings are filled with concrete. After the con- 
crete coatings are in place the rigidity of the plates is 
very great, and such collapse of the corrugations as 
shown in Fig. 13 is hardly possible. The plates are there- 
fore quite easily formed to suit structural requirements, 
yet exceedingly rigid when incased in their concrete coat- 
ings. 

Concrete piles are made by bending plates into cylin- 
drical form, with the corrugations axial, the necessary 
number of sheets joined endwise by interlocking tele- 





Fig. 11. 


scoping, and the inside filled and the outside coated with 
concrete. The list of uses for the material may be ex- 
tended to considerable length, and its adaptability would 
seem to be very great. 

The weight of ferroinclave roofing, or siding, finished 





Fig. 12. 


to a thickness of 1% inches, as per Fig. 6, is stated 
to be about 14 or 15 pounds per square foot. Slabs of 
this thickness supported upon purlins spaced 4 feet 10% 
inches on centers, and with ten days’ age of concrete 
coatings, are said to show signs of failure under a uni- 
formly distributed load of 300 pounds per square foot. A 
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working load of one-fifth this amount would be 60 pounds 
per square foot. The cost per square foot of the 1%- 
inch ferroinclave roof or wall, including fastenings, 
plates, coatings and labor, is given as being about 20 
cents. 

The results of two series of tests upon slabs of ferro- 
inclave construction are presented graphically in Figs. 
14 and 15. In both series the corrugated plates were of 
No. 24 gauge steel, 10 feet long and 20 inches wide, form- 
ing two spans of 4 feet 10% inches each. The plates were 
first painted, and then coated, the coatings being allowed 


Fig. 13. 


to set for 14 days. The underneath coatings were, in all 
cases, made of simple wall plaster (gypsum), filling the 
corrugations and then covering the whole with a %-inch 
thickness, as shown at either side of the plate in Fig. 6. 
The upper coatings were of concrete—2 parts sand to 
1 part Vulcanite Portland cement—the thicknesses above 


























Load in pounds per square foot. 


Thickness of concrete above ferroinclave. 


Fig. 14. 


the plates varying from % inch, as in Fig. 6, to 5 inches. 
These thicknesses are given at the bottoms of Figs. 14 
and 15, along the axis of abscis&as. 

In Fig. 14 the curve is plotted by ordinates repre- 
senting the uniformly distributed loads in pounds per 
square foot which produced defiections of % inch in 
each span of the slabs. From the curve it appears that 
for thickness of coating from, say, 1 inch to about 4 
inches the load increases in direct proportion to the thick- 
ness. Increase of thickness of coating beyond 4 inches 
does not result in proportionate increase in load capacity 
for the constant deflection; at 5-inch thickness the 
curve becomes practically horizontal, indicating a maxi- 
mum of effective thickness so far as concerns depend- 
ence upon the corrugated plates at the under or tension 
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side. Further increase of thickness should show rise of 
the curve due to the increase of strength of the concrete 
itself independently of the steel plate. 

In Fig. 15 the ordinates are proportional to the ulti- 
mate bending moments in inch pounds per inch of 
width of the slabs. The curve shows a rather low rate 
of increase in strength for the lesser thicknesses, the in- 
clination becoming greater for thicknesses of 2 to 3 
inches, then falling off for the greater thicknesses and in- 
dicating a material decrease in proportionate effective- 
ness of the steel plates for the greater thicknesses of 
concrete. This is as should be expected, since the plates 
are intended to supply the essential stiffness and strength 
to thin sheets, such as are of practicable utility in struc- 
tural work. Within the limits of these requirements the 
curves indicate a high efficiency for the ferroinclave con- 
struction. 

Fire tests of ferroinclave slabs, such as that shown in 
Fig. 6, with concrete coatings on both sides, were made at 
the Insurance Engineering Experiment Station, Boston, 
and reported by Prof. Chas. L. Norton in Report No. 7 
of recent date, as follows: “ Under the action of fire 
against the lower side, the roofing became gradually 
heated through until at the end of an hour bits of wood 
were charred upon being placed in contact with the top 
of the roof. The temperature of the fire was from 1700 
to 1900 degrees F. A few cracks developed on both 
sides of the slab in less than ten minutes, but none of 
them penetrated further than to the steel sheet, and no 
fire came through the slab during the four hours’ test. 
At the end of two hours the temperature of the top of 
the roof had risen to the igniting point of wood, but at 
the end of four hours it had not risen sensibly higher. 
Upon cooling with a stream of water the roof was found 
practically intact, except for a softening of the lower 
surface, and the development of a few fine cracks in each 
surface—none penetrating more than half way through. 
The condition of the roof was such that it was still at 
the close of the test a good fire stop and with a little ce- 
ment plastering it would have been in appearance and 
efficiency in its original condition. A second test was 
made to determine the conductivity of the roof and its 
liability to cause condensation. Its thermal conductivity 
or heat carrying power is nearly six to eight times that 
of a 2-inch spruce plank, and the condensation or drip 
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moment in inch 





pounds per foch of width. 





Ultimate bendin 


Thickness of concrete above ferroinclave. 


Fig. 15. 


on the lower side would be much greater. It is impossible 
to make an accurate estimate of the amount of this con- 
densation. ‘The experience of a whole winter is needed to 
settle the matter definitely. But it is clear that the mat- 
ter should be looked into carefully. I do not see any rea- 
son to question the permanency of the roofing. As will 
be seen in a later report, there is not the least danger of 
the steel web being corroded if the cement is properly 
applied. A most rigid inspection of the molding and mix- 
ing is necessary. The roofing would further be clean, 
not dropping particles or scales, and it is, of course, per- 
fectly weather tight. To sum up: The Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company’s roofing is a fire retardent of a high 
order ; is itself incombustible; more liable than wood to 
cause a drip; durable, strong and light.” 
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The 13,000-Ton Battle Ships. 
Bids for Their Construction Soon to be Invited. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 24, 1903.—Following 
the decision of the Secretary of the Navy to adopt the 
general features of the design for the two 13,000-ton 
battle ships authorized by the last Congress as outlined 
by the Board on Construction, the details of the plans 
of these vessels have been worked out, and within the 
next fortnight the Department will invite bids, subject 
to the provision of the act of March 3, 1903, authorizing 
the construction of these vessels in Government navy 
yards, “should it reasonably appear that the persons, 
firms or corporations, or the agents thereof, for the con- 
struction of any of said vessels have entered into any 
combination, agreement or understanding, the effect, ob- 
ject or purpose of which is to deprive the Government 
of fair, open and unrestricted competition.” 

To carry out the provisions of the law the Department 
will invite proposals for the construction of the hull and 
the machinery complete, the vessels to be built, fitted and 
equipped complete for sea by the contractor, with the 
exception that armor, ordnance, ordnance outfit and sea 
stores will be furnished by the Government. Bidders will 
be notified that after the proposals are opened the De- 
partment or its bureaus will not receive from any one, 
either directly or indirectly, any communication, plan or 
explanation, either verbal or in writing, tending to ex- 
plain or modify their bids in any way whatever. The 
maximum time allowed for completion will be limited 
by the Department to 42 months, and no bid will be 
considered which proposes to exceed that limit. Other 
things being equal, due preference will be given to such 
bids as guarantee the shortest time for completion, and 
failure to deliver the vessel within tne time specified in 
the contract will involve a penalty of $300 a day for the 
first month and $600 a day thereafter until the vessel is 
completed. 

Rigid Speed Specifications. 


In view of the controversy in the Board on Construc- 
tion concerning the speed of these vessels, the Depart- 
ment will rigidly enforce the specifications in this re- 
gard. If the speed falls below 17 knots and exceeds 16% 
knots an hour, the vessels will be accepted, so far as 
speed is concerned, at a reduced price, the reduction be- 
ing at the rate of $50,000 a 44 knot deficiency of speed 
from 17 to 16% knots, and at the rate of $100,000 a 4 
knot deficiency of speed from 16% to 16% knots. If the 
speed falls below 16% knots an hour the vessels will, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be rejected, 
or accepted at a reduced price to be agreed upon by the 
Secretary and the contractor. In case of rejection, any 
money that may have been paid the contractor on account 
shall be refunded. 

The general dimensions and features of the vessels 
are as follows: Length of load water line, 375 feet; 
breadth, extreme, at load water line, 77 feet; displace- 
ment on trial, not more than 13,000 tons; mean draft to 
bottom of keel at trial displacement, 24 feet 8 inches; 
mean gross draft, full load, about, 27 feet 1% inches; 
total coal bunker capacity, about, 1750 tons; coal carried 
on trial, 600 tons; feed water carried on trial, 40 tons. 

The armament of these vessels will include a main 
battery of four 12-inch breech loading rifles, eight 8-inch 
breech loading rifles, eight 7-inch breech loading rifles 
and two 18-inch submerged torpedo tubes; and a second- 
ary battery of twelve 3-inch 14-pounder rapid fire guns, 
‘x 3-pounder semiautomatic guns, two 1-pounder rapid 
fre guns, two 3-inch field pieces, two machine guns, cali- 

r 0.30, and six automatic guns, caliber 0.30. The 12- 

‘h guns will be mounted in pairs in elliptical turrets, 

e on the upper deck forward and one on the main 

‘k aft. The 8-inch guns will be mounted in four ellip- 

al turrets, two on each beam at each end of the super- 

ructure. The remainder of the battery will be mounted 
bstantially as in the “ Maine” and class. 

The hulls of these vessels will be protected at the 

iter line by a complete belt of armor, 9 feet 3 inches 
ide, and of a uniform thickness of 9 inches for about 
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244 feet amidships, forward and aft of which the belt 
is reduced in width and the thickness is gradually de- 


creased to 4 inches at the stem and stern. Triangular 
athwartship armor in wake of water line belt is 7 inches 
uniform thickness. The lower casemate armor extends 
to the limits of the magazine spaces and reaches from 
the top of the water line belt to the lower edge of the 
7-inch gun ports on the main deck, and is 7 inches uni- 
form thickness throughout, the athwartship armor bulk- 
heads at the ends of this casemate being 7 inches thick. 
The casemate armor around the 7-inch guns on the main 
deck is 7 inches thick, and the splinter bulkheads are 
11% inches thick. The protection of 3-inch guns is nickel 
steel, 2 inches thick. 


Propelling Machinery. 


On account of the experimental character of the de- 
sign in these vessels, the propelling machinery has been 
planned with much care. The engines will be of the 
vertical twin screw three cylinder triple expansion type, 
of a combined indicated horse-power of 10,000. The 
steam pressure will be 250 pounds at engines. The stroke 
will be 4 feet. The ratio of high pressure to low pressure 
cylinder will be at least 1 to 7.32, and the diameters will 
be sufficient for the required indicated horse-power at 
about 120 revolutions per minute. The screws will turn 
outboard from the top. Each engine will be located in 
a separate water tight compartment. They will be pro- 
vided with all the necessary auxiliaries and accessories 
in accordance with the latest practice of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. 

There will be eight water tube boilers, placed in four 
water tight compartments. They will have not less than 
768 square feet of grate and not less than 32,640 square 
feet of water heating surface. The working pressure 
will be 265 pounds. The length of grates will be about 
7 feet. The steaming capacity will be such that all steam 
machinery on board can be run at full power with an 
average air pressure in the fire rooms of not more than 
8 inches of water. All parts of the boilers subject to 
pressure will be of wrought steel. There will be no 
screw joints in contact with the fire. No malleable or 
east iron or cast steel will be used under pressure. Gen- 
erating tubes will be straight and inclined downward 
toward the front of the boiler. They will not be less 
than 2 inches in diameter, without return bends or junc- 
tion boxes, and without Field or internal tubes. The 
tubes will be in groups of four or less, and will be ex- 
panded at their ends into two vertical or inclined wrought 
steel headers, which will be sinuous in shape, for the 
purpose of staggering the groups of tubes. Each header 
will be provided with openings, placed opposite each end 
of each tube, of sufficient size to permit the inspection, 
cleaning, removal and renewal of a tube through the 
same. There will be a baffle plate parallel to the lower 
row of tubes, extending back from the front, and leaving 
at the back of the boiler sufficient area for the escape 
of the gases. There will be baffle plates in the boilers, so 
placed as to make the gases pass at right angles to the 
tubes. 

The usual auxiliary steam machinery will be installed, 
including steering engine, windlass engine, ash hoist en- 
gines for each fire room, forced draft blowers, dense air 
ice plant, with a cooling effect of 3 tons of ice per 24 
hours; evaporating plant, to consist of not less than four 
units, having a total capacity of 16,500 gallons of fresh 
water per day, and a distilling apparatus, capable of con- 
densing at least 16,500 gallons of water per day. 

A well equipped machine shop has been designed for 
these vessels, and the following machine tools of approved 
make will be furnished and installed by the contractor, 
with proper line and countershafting, the former to be 
run by electric motor: One screw cutting back geared 
extension gap lathe, to swing 16 inches over the upper 
ways and 32 inches over the lower ways; one 14-inch 
screw cutting back geared lathe; one pillar shaping ma- 
chine, of about 16 inches stroke and about 24 inches 
traverse; one 28-inch back geared vertical drill press, to 
drill up to 1% inches in steel 14 inches from edge of 
work; one 16-inch sensitive drill: one universal milling 
machine, of about 20-inch table feed, 6-inch cross feed 
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and 18-inch vertical feed; one combined hand punch and 
shears, with 6-inch shear blades, capable of cutting %- 
inch round iron, shearing %-inch steel plates and punch- 
ing %-inch holes in 3-inch mild steel plates 4 inches from 
edge; one emery grinder, with two wheels, 12 inches in 
diameter and 2-inch face, with surface grinding attach- 
ment; one 30-inch grindstone, and six bench vises, 

It is probable that the Department’s advertisement 
for bids for these vessels will require them to be opened 
some time between January 15 and February 1. 

WwW. L. C. 


The Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers held its eleventh general meeting in New York 
on Thursday and Friday, November 19 and 20. The busi- 
ness and professional sessions were held in the house 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 
West Thirty-first street, the auditorium being comfort- 
ably filled at all the meetings. President C. A. Griscom 
called the convention to order on Thursday morning, the 
first business being the reading of the annual report of 
the secretary-treasurer, which showed a total member- 
ship of 896, after deducting the eight losses by death 
and 31 by resignation during the year. The finances of 
the society were shown to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The report of the Council, next presented, recom- 
mended favorable action upon 34 applications for mem- 
bership and eight for promotion from lower to higher 
grades. The recommendation was approved by the so- 
ciety. The report of the Nominating Committee fol- 
lowed, its list of officers for the coming year including 
nearly all of those serving during the past year, except 
as resignations, deaths, &c., made changes necessary. 
Mr. Griscom’s desire to withdraw from the presidency 
was granted, and Francis T. Bowles, vice-president, was 
elected to succeed him. To the roster of vice-presidents 
were elected W. L. Capps, U. S. N.; C. W. Rae, U. 8S. N.; 
Frank BE. Kirby and Robley D. Evans, U. S. N. Vacan- 
cies in the Council were filled by the election of J. H. 
Linnard, U. S. N.; W. A. Browns, U. S. N.; C. R. Hans- 
com and W. D. Forbes. 


Professional Papers. 


President Bowles was at once called to the chair. 
He suggested that the president’s annual address, here- 
tofore delivered upon the seating of that officer, be here- 
after presented at the close of his term of service, thus 
enabling him to prepare a more creditable address, bear- 
ing, usually, upon some timely feature of the society’s 
professional interests. The suggestion was accepted by 
common consent, and the reading of papers was taken 
up. Before adjournment the following three subjects 
were presented: “Progressive Trial of Ferry Boat 
‘Bremen,’” by E. A. Stevens; “ Notes on the Arrange- 
ment and Construction of Steam Pipes and Their Con- 
nections,” by R. C. Monteagle; “Gasoline Engines for 
Marine Propulsion,” by D. H. Cox. Mr. Stevens’ paper 
reported the results of a recent trial of the ferry boat 
“ Bremen,” comparing the performance at the present 
time with that made shortly after her entrance into 
commission. In the discussion of the paper the question 
of the applicability of steam turbines to ferry boats was 
raised, the author of the paper expressing it as his 
opinion that little is to be looked for in this direction. 
His objections were that the requirement of reversi- 
bility involves practical duplication of propelling power ; 
furthermore, that the high speed of the turbine necessi- 
tates the use of small screw propellers with fine pitch. 
The efficiency of such screws is less than that of the 
larger wheels, as the efficiency depends largely upon the 
slip. Mr. Stevens doubted that any compensating re- 
duction of weight could be effected where duplication 
would be necessary. 


Steam Pipes and Their Connections. 


Mr. Monteagle’s paper on steam pipes and their con- 
nections pointed out some of the causes of failure in 
this class of work, and discussed various points rela- 
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tive to general design and materials essential to saf: 
and integrity under the more exacting conditions of m« 
ern practice. <A liberal abstract of the paper, with a 
brief report of the discussion which it provoked, will 
found in another column. 


Gasoline Engines for Marine Propulsion. 


The paper by Mr. Cox on the use of gasoline engines 
for marine propulsion described several racing yachts 
and launches in which the motive power is provided by 
multicylinder gasoline engines, the intention being to 
show the fitness of certain modern motors of this type 
to this class of work. As the best examples of fast gaso- 
line engine driven craft the author cited and described 
the suggestively named “ Adios,” equipped with an eight- 
cylinder, two-cycle, 120 horse-power Leighton engine and 
credited with a speed of 24 miles per hour. Smaller 
boats were mentioned whose speeds are lower than 
that of the “ Adios,” yet much higher than commonly 
expected of craft of their respective classes. In closing 
his comprehensive paper Mr. Cox expressed himself as 
follows: “The outlook for the continued increase in 
the use of the gasoline engine for marine work is, in 
my opinion, most promising, and more particularly in 
engines of considerable size. Up to the present the lack 
of confidence in engines of this type has for the most 
part limited their use either to small launches or to 
vessels in which the power required was not great, and 
the installation of more than 100 horse-power in one hull 
has been quite an unusual event. With the confidence 
gained from experience with the improved marine en- 
gine, owners are now prepared to invest more money, 
feeling that they run but little risk of disappointment, 
and next season will see quite a fleet of power boats, 
from the hands of various designers, that will present 
many novel features and, with their high power and great 
accommodations, will probably be very popular additions 
to the yachting fleet. As an illustration of the saving 
in room effected, it may be stated that in a 75-foot 
steam launch of recent design, with water tube boiler 
and four-cylinder triple-expansion engine of 175 horse- 
power, the total length of boat given up to engine and 
boiler room was 18 feet, the whole width of the boat 
as well over this length being taken up to provide for 
bunker space and auxiliaries. A 175 horse-power gaso- 
line engine would require an engine room of only 12 x 5 
feet, saving 6 feet in length, and leaving considerable 
space available on each side of the engine room hatch. 
Owing to absence of auxiliaries, two engines of this 
size, or 350 horse-power, could be installed in this launch 
in the same 12 feet of engine room. From the weight 
point of view, one 175 horse-power gasoline engine would 
weigh about the same as the steam engine, thus saving 
the weight of boiler, piping, auxiliaries and feed water, 
as the coal may be offset by the oil carried, the total 
saving being about 15,000 pounds, or 30 per cent. of the 
total displacement. Even with 350 horse-power there 
would still be a saving of about 10,000 pounds over the 
weight of the 175 horse-power steam engine.” 

The discussion of this paper brought out the interest- 
ing historical point that the veteran engineer, Charles H. 
Haswell, built the first miniature steamboat, a side 
wheeler, whose dimensions were such as would class her 
as a-‘launch or small yacht at the present time. The 
first real development of the steam launch, as such, was 
credited to Jacob Lorillard. Referring more directly to 
the subject of the paper, the point was made that whereas 
the highly developed torpedo boat machinery weighs only 
35 pounds per indicated horse-power, gas engine plants 
of equivalent rating have been made at 16 pounds pe! 
brake horse-power. The saving in weight of machiner) 
in any boat contributes to speed possibilities. Anoth« 
speaker stated that in the “ Arrow” the machinery 
down to 17 pounds per horse-power, everything include 
and that gas engine weights for a boat of equal spec’ 
would probably be so high as to offer little saving. Th° 
saving due to gas engine power is greatest for smé 
boats, decreasing as the size of the vessel increases. M” 
Roberts said that in considering the advisability of r 
placing the 104 horse-power steam equipment of bh’ 
yacht by a gas engine installation he found that the equi” 
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alent equipment of the latter type would weigh much 
more than the steam plant, and would be far less eco- 
nomical in fuel costs. In closing the discussion Mr. Cox 
acknowledged the greater fuel costs for the gasoline en- 
gine, but called attention to the compensating economies 
in wages of attendants, cutting off of fuel consumption 
with stoppage of the engine, &c. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


After the noon recess papers by C. H. Crane, ‘“ Some 
Thoughts on the Design of Modern Steam Yachts,” and 
by Commander Wm. Hovgaard, Royal Danish Navy, on 
“Water Tight Subdivision of War Ships,” were read. 
Following these came the paper on “ Noncorrosive Nickel 
Steel Boiler Tubes,” by A. L. Colby, which is reprinted 
by abstract elsewhere in this number, accompanied by a 
short résumé of the discussion. The afternoon session 
closed with “ Curves of Form of the Initial Condition,” 
by G. C. Cook. 


FRIDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON. 


The first order of business for the third session of the 
meeting was consideration of the paper by J. H. Linnard, 
U. S. N., on “ The Metric System in Relation to the Ship- 
building Industry.” The paper itself merely called atten- 
tion to the pending bill still before the national Con- 
gress, designed to encourage more or less forcibly the 
use of the metric system in this country, the author’s 
main object being that of provoking a discussion of the 
subject, leading to action of the society formally in fa- 
vor of the proposed legislation or in opposition to it. In 
this respect he certainly succeeded, as the discussion was 
quite animated, if somewhat one-sided, and led to the in- 
troduction and adoption of resolutions whose general 
purport was an expression of opposition to any legisla- 
tion tending to promote, forcibly or otherwise, the adop- 
tion and use of the metric system in this country. The 
vote on adoption of the resolutions was 40 to 11. Fol- 
lowing the reading of the introductory paper, F. A. Hal- 
sey was introduced as perhaps the most extensive inves- 
tigator of the subject. He is also known as possibly the 
foremost opponent of the metric system in this country, 
his paper last December before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers having attracted wide attention. 
Mr. Halsey, in addressing the Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers arraigned the pro-metricists in their state- 
ments of the extent to which the system is in actual 
use. He stated that it is decidedly wrong to totalize the 
populations of the nominally metric countries and ex- 
press the sum as representing the portion of the earth’s 
people who use the metric system. While Japan is nom- 
inally a metric country, an examination of its tariff 
schedule—a good index of the systems of weights and 
measures actually used in any country—shows only 14 
items stated in metric units, the total list being very long 
and making a comprehensive document. Turkey tried to 
force the use of the system in a style characteristic of 
that domain, but had to give up the attempt, even the 
most drastic measures failing of material result. China 
is also quoted as metric, while, like the United States, 
her status in this respect is one of permissive use. Ja- 
pan and Turkey are on the same basis. The most re- 
markable feature of the subject is perhaps the slight ex- 
tent to which the system is used in spite of Government 
assistance in many countries. An interesting point is 
that compulsion is practically impossible by law so far as 
production is concerned. Individual right, wherever 
such a thing is recognized by law, allows any one to 
make use of any units he pleases in his own productive 
operations, but the commercial matters of marketing the 
product may be dictated by law. So while commercial 
units may be compulsorily metric, mill and factory units 
may remain as the owner dictates; and, of course, this 
cannot but operate to defeat the forcible adoption of any- 
thing but a nominal use of any new system. Whitworth 
screw threads are almost universal in the metric coun- 
tries. A newly recommended standard of pipe sizes and 
threads in Germany specifies inner and outer diameters 
in inches, pitch of* threads in inches, but the point and 
root diameters of the threads in millimeters. Mr. Halsey 
exhibited a folding pocket rule, commonly used in Ger- 
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many; its four edges were graduated, one in metric 
units, the other three in London, Paris and Rhenish 
inches. There is now a call in France, after more than a 
century of the metric system, for more stringent laws 
compelling people to use the legal system to a greater ex- 
tent than they will if left to suit their own convenience. 
A fundamental point in the difference of opinion between 
scientists in general on the one side, favoring the system, 
and the constructor opposing the system, is that the for- 
mer measures things as he finds them, while the lat- 
ter produces things to measure. The scientist can 
change his system of measurement by alteration of his 
instruments; the industrial man must change a vast 
amount of productive machinery and equipment. Mr. 
Halsey closed by stating that votes opposing the legisla- 
tion in question must not simply be directed against com- 
pulsion, since advocates of the proposed law hold that it 
does not contemplate forcible adoption of the metric sys- 
tem. 

The pro-metricists had a champion in Mr. Forbes, who 
calied attention to our duties to posterity and stated his 
faith in the system. The discussion early indicated the 
preponderance of adverse opinion and led to the curtail- 
ing of one-sided argument by the introduction and passage 
of the resolutions already referred to. 

W. M. Mek arland followed next with a paper on 
“ Blectricity in Manufacturihg Plants,” in which he out- 
lined the present state of affairs in this matter, as quite 
generally understood from the numerous recent dis- 
cussions of the subject before engineering societies and 
in the technical press. The principal feature of novelty 
in the paper was the reference, with illustrations, to the 
growing use of the induction motor in crane service, &c. 
The simplicity and general advantages of this type of 
motor were conimented upon. 

The remainder of the morning session and the after- 
noon meeting were devoted to presentations and dis- 
cussion of the following papers: “ Description of the De- 
sign and Building of the 21,000-Ton Steamships, ‘Minne- 
sota’ and ‘ Dakota,’” by C. R. Hanscom; “ Ships’ Forms 
Derived from Formuls,” by D. W. Talor, U. S. N.;3 
“ Some Notes on the Performance of the Torpedo Vessels 
of the United States Navy at Sea,” by L. H. Chandler, 
U. S. N.; “ Notes on the Launching of the Cruiser ‘ Chat- 
tanooga,’” by M. S. Chace; “ Notes on Side Launchings,” 
by W. G. Groesbeck, U. S. N.; “ Launching of Large Mer- 
chant Vessels,” by W. A. Fairburn; “ Displacement and 
Stability Calculations,” by W. S. Leland; “ Graphic Cal- 
culations of a Ship’s Stability,” by M. H. Bauer. 

On Friday evening was held the annual banquet, at 
which the usual enjoyable time was had. 


——— »3>-o_____- 





Fuel Cost Per Unit of Power.—M. C. Huyatt of Chi- 
cago, who has recently addressed the Indianapolis Manu- 
facturers’ Club on “ Smoke Prevention,” ‘“ Fuel Costs,” 
and kindred subjects, says that statistics show that the 
cost of producing one unit of power is less in Indian- 
apolis than in any other large city in the United States. 
The cost there is 8 cents, he says, as compared to 16 cents 
in Chicago. In other cities it varies from slightly higher 
than Indianapolis up to 30 cents. He says there is not 
one chimney in a hundred that is high enough, and as to 
coal—it is bought and sold more blindly than any other 
commodity, purchasers frequently thinking they are buy- 
ing a fine quality of coal when it contains a large per 
cent. of iron and sulphur. 


— ~-e—____ 


The International Harvester Company of America 
have leased a six-story warehouse at Michigan and Car- 
roll streets, Buffalo, and will, on December 1, establish 
shipping and repair headquarters at that point for the 
Eastern and Middle States, merging the offices heretofore 
located at Rochester, N. Y., and Fort Wayne, Ind., which 
will be abolished. The first floor of the building will be 
fitted up for offices and the remaining floors for storage 
and repair work. The necessary machinery, elevators, &c., 
are now being installed. George N. Frazier, who was 
manager for the company at Fort Wayne and later at 
Rochester, will be at the head of the Buffalo branch. 
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Minnesota Mining Statistics. 


DvuLuTH, MINN., November 21, 1903.—Last week’s 
Iron Age gave figures of shipments from the chief mines 
of the United States Steel Corporation in the Lake Su- 
perior region, and totals for the corporation for Minne- 
sota. Below are the detailed figures for Minnesota 
mines, complete except where shipments are yet under 
way, and estimated very closely for those few: 


Mesaba range : 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Leonard 
Lincoln 
Longyear 
La Rue (new) 
SRN 65s sc deo 1,010,000 
Malta 11,675 
Minorca 115,000 
Morrow 49,409 
UREN 556s 6:0» eKS 1,342,697 
Oliver 5,866 
Pearce 50,439 
Penobscot 1,630 
Pettit 62,323 
Pillsbury 229,187 
Rust 160,660 
St. Clair (new)..... 6,148 
Sellers 251,329 
Sharon 48,199 
40,373 
585,815 
Stephens (new)..... 87,055 
POD. ocameas a 1,014,582 
Troy (new) 15,000 
91,496 
155,000 
27,973 
31,869 


108,982 
120,000 
807,581 
631,147 
52,905 
168,869 
300,604 
20,436 
34,044 


Albany (new) 
Biwabik 
Burt 


Chisholm 
Clark 
Commodore 
Corsica 
Croxton 


Grant (new) 

Hawkins 
433,302 
190,024 
24,844 
31,000 
48,298 
97,782 
200,160 

Total for Mesaba range, 1903 

Ss ooh Ek wie Ok os Ce laine hn bea eae eed 13,342,840 

Total 191 9,004,890 


Utica (new) 
Victoria 
Winnifred (new).... 


Vermillion range: 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 
118,595 
175,114 
169,616 161,091 
Total for Vermillion range, 1903 1,676,744 
EE ESD. ic Wop sas) & sabsieh da ualeautd asa t aesaake 2,084,263 
Total 1901 1,786,033 


Zenith 


Mesaba Range Operations. 


Not a single mine is hoisting ore at Hibbing just now. 
Several will be shortly. Leonard, which has been strip- 
ping for milling during the past season, closed down this 
week, and will do no more either in stripping or develop- 
ment till early next spring. The mine, which was started 
last spring, is in such shape that ore can be mined from 
its milling pit in a week’s work. Shenango, of the Clair- 
ton connections, has not been able to produce any ore 
this year, though a short time ago it was expected to 
send out something late in the year. This mine has been 
under development for two years, and three shafts have 
been sunk, only one of which ever arrived. Water and 
serious quick sands have been extremely troublesome, and 
pump after pump has been placed underground. Steven- 
son, of Corrigan interests, has shipped this year 1,014,582 
tons, of which about 25,000 tons have been all rail to 
St. Louis, where it has been used in local furnaces. This 
is an outlet for which President J. J. Hill of the Great 
Northern road has hopes, and that he will push whenever 
there is opportunity. The haul is long, but Northern 
Securities controls a through line from mine to destina- 
tion and has made a very satisfactory rate. The Inter- 
state Iron Company, Jones & Laughlins, will operate only 
their Lincoln the coming year, and are prepared for an 
output of 500,0.¥ tons if the state of the market war- 
rants so much. This will be in comparison with 292,548 
tons from their two mines this year. Lincoln has two 
shafts with large underground development and is a 
great body of high grade ore. Biwabik has put two 
shovels into dirt for next year, one of which is taking 
off surface and the other opening the new approach to 
the mine, by means of which the handling of ore out of 
the pit will be greatly improved. These shovels will 
work to January 1 if weather conditions are not too 
severe. The mine is in condition to easily meet any 
possible demands for next year. 
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Kinney mine, of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
has proved a serious disappointment this year. It was 
opened at heavy cost, and was to have shipped 75,000 
tons. The upper ore is sandy and lean, and the com- 
pany have been unable to use much, and have taken only 
about 31,000 tons. Many feet of this lean stuff, that will 
probably be minable in time, overlies the better ore, and 
should have been put to one side for future consideration. 

On the Menominee Range. 


In the Crystal Falls district all Corrigan mines have 
completed shipments this week, and stockpiling has be- 
gun at the only active mines of the company’s group, 
Crystal Falls and Tobin. The Hennepin end of Crystal 
Falls is also busy. Work continues at their Dunn, but 
is liable to cease gt any time. This work consists in 
sinking the new shaft and moving the power plant. The 
shaft is to reach ore at 700 feet, and once there the big, 
open pit will be tapped and drained. Traders at Iron 
Mountain is closed for the winter. It is a siliceous Bes- 
semer ore, and of a class that is coming into vogue more 
than formerly. The reduction of force at Aragon, noted 
as probable some weeks ago in this correspondence, is 
now taking place. The mines of the Penn Iron Mining 
Company, at Norway and Vulcan, will operate steadily 
all winter, and East Vulcan, which has been flooded for 
two weeks, is being unwatered as fast as possible. Hem- 
lock of Pickands, Mather & Co., which was to have been 
active all winter, is down, but the closure is expected to 
be of short duration. 

The Marquette Range. 


On the Cascade range, south of Negaunee, the United 
States Steel Corporation are developing the lands of the 
Platt Mining Company. This district contains an im- 
mense tonnage of lean siliceous ores. Platt has been idle 
most of the time since 1895, when its deposits seemed 
to pinch. Its ore was excellent, but occurred in small 
pockets, and the ground was very hard. Little explora- 
tion was done ahead of mining. Indications now seem 
to promise an abundance of ore of fine quality. At old 
East New York they are sinking to the 700-foot level in 
hope of meeting the ore body they have been working in, 
and meeting it mixed with fewer rock intrusions. Near 
the mine diamond drills will be employed all winter at 
least, giving the formation a thorough test. It is 80 to 90 
feet to ledge. This is the only exploratory work in the 
vicinity of Ishpeming. 

Various Outlying Explorations. 


In Aitkin County, Minn., near the Mississippi River 
and 50 miles west from Duluth, a number of mining op- 
tions have been given to prospectors and speculators by 
farmers and land holders thereabouts. Possibly some 
work of a careful character may be done this winter, but 
it is to be doubted. There would seem to be even as 
slight a chance for ore there as on the so-called “ High- 
land: range,” where it is claimed the Northern Pacific 
road is still drilling. But life is too short to look up the 
progress of work on the Highland range. Work near 
Deerwood, Crow Wing County, southwest of Aitkin, is 
still in progress, and a large bed of paint rock, some 
ferruginous slates and quartzites has been cut by the 
drills. Nothing approaching merchantable ore has been 
so far discovered. Work continues also on what is 
termed by enthusiastic prospectors the *‘south range” 
of the Gogebic. Just why there should be a south range 
to the Gogebic nobody seems to know. All work of cred- 
ulous Minnesota people in the titaniferous magnetites of 
the northeast corner of this State is stopped, and the now 
famous Johnson Nickel Mining Company seem to have 
put aside for the winter their plans for a furnace for 
reducing these ores. Everything is dead in the Nipigon 
country and Western Ontario. It is hard enough just 
now to find money and desire for the exploration of 
legititmate, or, perhaps more properly, favorable propo- 
sitions, without troubling for such as some of the above 
mentioned. Some of these will surely be taken up later, 
and should be. The only actually new work of promise 
in the entire northwestern country, aside from the Bar- 
aboo, which is scarcely new, is near the foot of Ke 
weenaw Bay, at the western extremity of the Marquette 
formation, where old Taylor mine once was and where 
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indications are good for valuable finds of non-Bessemer, 
siliceous ores quite close to the surface and in quantity. 
D. E. W. 
—_———4-@e_____—__ 


A Riedler Steam Turbine. 


Prof. A. Riedler, the well-known mechanical engineer 
of Berlin, Germany, gave recently a lecture on steam tur- 
bines before the Osterr. Ing. Arch. Ver., in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. The paper contained some highly interesting details 
of the new turbine developed by Riedler in connection 
with Professor Stumpf and built by the General Electric 
Company of Berlin. The Electrical World gives the fol- 
lowing account of it: 

The new turbine is in action and type similar to the 
turbine of De Laval. There is a series of blades cut in 
a solid steel disk by special cutters, which finish a wheel 
per day. The diameter for the disk is approximately 3 
m.—smaller for higher speeds and larger if lower speeds 
are desired. The De Laval turbine has, according to 
Riedler, several drawbacks, which are avoided in the new 
type. There are not merely few nozzles of elliptical sec- 
tion, but a whole belt of nozzles is formed, and by means 
of the closed steam belt the “resistance of ventilation” 
is reduced to zero. The friction between the disk and 
the steam is negligible, when the disk is well polished. 
For instance, the disk of a 2000-kw. Stumpf-Riedler tur- 
bine running in steam did‘not come to rest until after two 
hours. The principal source of loss in steam turbines is 
the resistance of ventilation produced by buckets running 
empty. This loss may be avoided in applying a closed 
steam belt, which is produced by nozzles of quadratic 
section partly superposed. The buckets of the Riedler 
turbine resemble those of the well-known Pelton type. 
The steam jet is divided by a central “slipper” in two 
parts. The Riedler turbine is much simpler in construc- 
tion than other steam turbines, including the Parsons and 
Curtis types. There are only two parts—a solid steel 
disk running at a peripheral velocity of 340 m. per sec- 
ond and a fixed nozzle ring connected with the case. At 
this extraordinarily high velocity the disk is not over- 
strained, but a factor of security equal 5 is obtained. The 
form of the buckets and nozzles has been chosen after 
careful experiments. In this special form the effect of 
the centrifugal force of the mass of the steam, which 
produces differences in pressure of 0.1 — 0.2 kg. per sq. 
cm., has been taken into account. The diameter of the 
slots of a 2000-kw. turbine is so small compared 
with the corresponding dynamo shaft that the tur- 
bine disk may be disposed flying—that is, with only one 
bearing. The air gap is 3 mm. That is much higher than 
the air gaps common with Parsons and Curtis turbines. 
The oil consumption is extremely low. It was impossible 
to detect any oil consumption after a two months’ opera- 
tion of a 200-kw. turbine. Of course, there is only one 
bearing to lubricate. The steam consumption is dependent 
on the size of the turbine. The first turbine showed a 
consumption of 14 kg. per brake horse-power, working 
without condensation. The 200-kw. turbine gave a con- 
sumption of 6.7 kilos per brake horse-power, and the 
2000-kw. turbine a consumption of 7.6 kilos per kilowatt. 
In fact, the turbine has the same efficiency as the very 
best reciprocating engines. As to cost, Riedler estimated 
that of smaller turbines at one-fifth to one-sixth of the 
cost of a piston engine of the same output. With turbines 
of large sizes, this figure is reduced to one-tenth. The 
2000-kw. turbine was not anchored with bolts, but stood 
immediately on the floor. Riedler has also developed en- 
tirely new types of compressors, condensers and pumps 
for direct coupling with steam turbines of 3000 revolu- 
tions per minute and more. He also has designed new 
means for the regulation of speed and reversing of tur- 
bines, 

—_——_9--@—___. 

Enterprising residents of the Birmingham district of 
Alabama, among whom J. A. MacKnight is prominent, 
are arranging for a satue of Vulcan 50 feet high, as a 
central figure for their district exhibit at the St. Louis 
Universal Exposition. It will be surrounded by raw ma- 
terials and iron and steel products, and at the close of the 
exposition will be removed to Birmingham to a permanent 
place in a city park. 
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Andrew Wheeler. 








Andrew Wheeler, one of Philadelphia’s best known 
business men and public spirited citizens, died suddenly 
of heart disease on November 21. He had suffered from 
rheumatism, but had been able to attend to business up 


to the day before his death. Mr. Wheeler was born in 
Philadelphia September 6, 1832. His father, Charles 


Wheeler, was a lawyer. After attending the old academic 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, Andrew 
Wheeler entered the office of Morris & Jones & Co., iron 
merchants. He was admitted to a partnership in the 
business in 1860, when the firm name was changed to 
Morris, Wheeler & Co. His brother, Charles Wheeler, 
who had been a member of Morris, Tasker & Co., iron 
manufacturers, died in 1883, and two years later, when 
the latter company were incorporated, Andrew Wheeler 
became their president. He was also president of the 
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ANDREW WHEELER. 


Pottstown Iron Company, who, however, have not been 
in active operation for the last ten years. He was one of 
the directors of the Central National Bank from its begin- 
ning, and a director of the Delaware Insurance Company. 
Mr. Wheeler took a deep interest in all movements for 
the benefit of general trade. He was long actively inter- 
ested in the development of American shipping interests. 
He was a member of both the National and Philadelphia 
3oards of Trade, and in the latter served many years as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign and Coastwise 
Commerce. From 1883 until his death he was treasurer 
of the American Iron & Steel Association. He was one 
of the early members of the Union League Club. His 
widow and five sons survive him. 


——_--o_—___—_ 


The Treasury Department has issued regulations cov- 
ering the payment of drawback on the exportation of steel 
pipe manufactured by the Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa., in part from steel plates made 
by the Central Iron & Steel Company, also of Harrisburg, 
from imported steel slabs or billets. In liquidation, al- 
lowance may be made of not more than 2 pounds as un- 
recoverable waste for every 100 pounds of imported ma- 
terial consumed, and for valuable waste in proportion to 
the value of such wastes at the times of manufacture 
and the price at the works for the imported material. 
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Mexican Business and Industrial 
Interests. 


Senor Limantour’s Views on the Currency Question. 


DvuRANGO, November 16, 1903.—After an absence of 
several months in Europe Sefor Limantour, the Mexican 
Minister of Finance, has returned to his post. It was 
expected that upon his resumption of his duties, as a 
result of the extended study of the financial question 
at home and abroad, as affecting Mexico’s currency sys- 
tem, some definite step would be taken—or, at least, that 
an indication would be given as to when an official move- 
ment would be made having for its object the so-called 
“ stablization” of the peso. From a statement made in a 
published interview with the minister upon his arrival 
in the capital, it is plain that no immediate action in the 
direction indicated is contemplated by the Government. 
Sefior Limantour expresses himself as well satisfied with 
the results so far achieved, the principal ones being the 
education of the public mind in relation to the exact 
status, both native and foreign, of silver, and a partial 
dissipation of the old-time fetishism which has hitherto 
existed among a great number of the people of Mexico 
in regard to the nation’s currency system. Sefior Liman- 
tour deprecates the forcing of public opinion, and is con- 
tent that the work of education shall go on until the time 
is ripe for a change. He says: “ Owing to reasons partly 
historical and partly sentimental a good deal of fetishism 
exists in our country, which has to be overcome by 
degrees ;” and he believes that the facts and figures which 
have been placed before the people as a result of the 
studies of the various phases of the currency question 
by the local monetary commission have done much to 
disillusionize many who before the commission began 
their work were strongly in favor of retaining the exist- 
ing system despite its injurious effects upon the national 
and industrial interests. As an indication of the change 
of sentiment the minister remarks: “I appointed a 
majority of members to serve on the commission who 
were known to be in favor of the status quo in money 
matters; yet now, with very few exceptions, the commis- 
sioners are agreed (so forcibly have the evils of the pres- 
ent currency system been brought home to them by the 
study of the question) that some action must be taken, 
though they differ as to what such action ought to be.” 
As to the views of the Government, he declared it to be 
the intention “to move in this question with caution, 
and above all to avoid anything that might look like 
exercising pressure on public opinion.” He holds “ public 
confidence to be one of the essentials for the success of 
any currency system.” Mexico, therefore, will continue— 
for a time, at least—to do her trading, both domestic and 
foreign, upon the old lines, handicapped though the nation 
may be by speculation in the silver market and the dis- 
esteem in which the Mexican peso is held by gold-stand- 
ard countries. 


The Vera Cruz and Pacific Railway. 


The failure of the Maryland Trust Company of Balti- 
more, which is said to have been caused by the large 
amount of money expended in the construction and main- 
tenance of the Vera Cruz & Pacific Railway, was followed 
by rumors to the effect that the road would be taken 
over by the Mexican Government, an event which, in view 
of the fact that the line is an important connection of the 
National Tehuantepec Railway, appeared at first thought 
to be a natural consequence, whén it was known that the 
road was for sale. Emphatic denial has, however, been 
given to the report by a prominent member of the Govern- 
ment, it being declared that the Vera Cruz & Pacific being 
a purely tropical railway, running through an undevel- 
oped country, offers no inducements for the investment 
of the public funds, the cost of maintenance being alto- 
gether too great to make such an acquisition desirable. 
The line extends from Vera Cruz and Cordoba to a junc- 
tion with the National Tehuantepec Railway, passing 
through a rich agricultural country, but subject to tor- 
rential rains, entailing great expense for maintenance of 
way. 
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Extension of the International. 


The time honored subject of an extension of Du- 
rango’s only railway from this city to the Pacific Coast 
at Mazatlan has again come up, the occasion for the 
renewal of hope being a recent trip by some of the 
officials over one of the proposed routes, followed by a 
journey of the president of this Government branch line 
to New York. As similar inspections of the route by 
some one in the company’s employ occur periodically, it is 
not considered probable that any practical step will be 
taken at present in the carrying out of this project. The 
fact that the question of the currency is still in abeyance 
and that the merging of the management of the Gov- 
ernment owned railways, of which the International is 
one, is about to be effected, an event which will in all 
likelihood introduce new people and new policies into 
the railway situation, lends weight to the opinion that 
the construction of this much needed extension will be 
still longer delayed. 


Industrial Notes. 


The city of Mazatlan, Sinaloa, has profited by its 
recent experience, and is about to construct an extensive 
system of drainage in order to improve its sanitary con- 
dition. The contract for the work has been given to 
William Astor Chanler, the estimated cost being $2,000,- 
000, Mexican currency. 

The city of Huajuapam, Oaxaca, will purchase and 
install an electric lighting plant, and has applied to the 
Government for the privilege of importing it free of 
customs duty. 

There were shipped during the past fortnight by way 
of Tampico to New York 6825 bars of lead, consigned 
to the Balbach Smelting & Refining Company; 16,254 
bars to James E. Ward & Co. and 687 bars of copper to 
the American Metal Company. 

The city of Chihuahua will soon construct a new 
water works system, and will probably be in the mar- 
ket for piping and other material necessary for the 
work, plans for which are being prepared. 

The ill success which has hitherto attended the ex- 
plorers of oil bearing lands in the Republic has ap- 
parently not had the effect of discouraging prospectors. 
The Tabasco Oil Company, conducting operations near 
San Juan Bautista, in the State of Tabasco, have de- 
cided to purchase a large additional drilling outfit, so 
sanguine are they of success from the indications en- 
countered. 

Reduction works with a capacity of 100 tons daily 
will be established by the Amparo Mining Company, 
operating in the State of Jalisco. J. B. Williams, Guada- 
lajara, is manager of the company, which is composed 
of Philadelphia capitalists. 

The Mexican Central, Mexico’s leading railway, still 
expands, as is abundantly evident from the large orders 
for rolling stock which the company are continually 
placing. The last contract with the Pullman Palace 
Car Company was one for 700 box cars, 200 coal cars, 
50 stock cars and 100 flat cars. 

Orders for flour milling machinery are being sent 
from Mexico to England. A complete plant of 100 barrels 
daily capacity was recently contracted for with a firm 
in Rochdale by a Mexican hacienda. 

The following item from a Mexican City paper, 
though a trifle incoherent technically, is of interest as 
relating to the operations of the Tula Iron Company, 
who a short time since purchased the plant at Tula, in 
the State of Jalisco, near Guadalajara: 

W. W. Wightman of Ferria de Tula, Julisco, is in Mexico 
City looking for a market for the products of the iron mines of 
the Tula Iron Company, which have just been opened up in Ja- 
lisco, not far from Guadalajara, and which, he says, promise to 
be surpassingly valuable. The town of Ferria de Tula, which 
was named after the company, is growing rapidly, on account of 
its good surroundings. Although transportation facilities are 
not what they are expected to be in another year, the work of 
extracting high grade iron ore is being pushed on account of the 
demand for Mexican iron. 

A concession has been applied for by J. C. Echols 
for the privilege of establishing in the city of San Luis 
Potosi a manufactory for articles of tinware and zinc. 
Mr. Echols is said to represent a company who operate 
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several establishments of the kind mentioned in 
nited States. 

An electric line of railway is to be constructed between 
ihe cities of Victoria and Salinas, in the State of 
famaulipas, by the Mexican Construction Company, 
whose president is J. P. Loeder. The line will pass 
through the towns of Tula and Guadalcazan, opening up 
. rich mining company, and will require two years to 
complete. 

A water power concession has been granted to P. 
Sandoval & Co. for the utilization of the waters of the 
Yaqui River, in Sonora, for motive power, the construc- 
tion of the works, by the terms of the concession, being 
required to commence within two years and to be com- 
pleted within seven years. A deposit of $5000 has been 
made by the concessionaire to guarantee his obligations. 

A concession has also been granted to Jesus Avalos, to 
utilize for motive power 4000 liters of water per minute 
from the Lerma River, in the State of Michoacan. The 
conditions of the concession are of the customary char- 
acter, $5000 in bonds being deposited in the National 
Bank by Sefior Avalos, to guarantee his contract. 

Note was made in a recent communication of the in- 
viting field which exists in the southern part of this re- 
public for the placing of sugar mill machinery and ap- 
paratus, apropos of which, it is interesting to record, the 
arrival in the capital a few days ago of H. W. Seager, a 
representative of a Newburgh, N. Y., company engaged in 
the manufacture of this class of machinery, who is 
making a tour of the plantations with a view to securing 
orders. 

In the month of August the imports reached a total of 
$5,351,496.91, gold, compared with $5,755,199.09 in August 
of last year; the exports were valued at $13,981,487.86, 
silver, against $18,617,685.41 in the corresponding month 
of last year. 

A notice appears in the Diario Oficial suspending on 
the 25th of the current month the 15 per cent. additional 
passenger and freight tariff rates which the railway com- 
panies were authorized to impose some months ago. 

The United States Consular agent at Parral, Chi- 
huahua, reports a great increase in the imports of mining 
and agricultural machinery, and also of hardware, into 
that district during the last year, placing the total amount 
of United States capital invested in the time specified at 
$1,500,000. 

A standard gauge railway is to be constructed in the 
State of San Luis Potosi, starting at San Mateo, on the 
line of the Mexican Central, and running to Jilitla, with 
a branch to Tamazunchale. The concessionaire is Gen. 
Julio M. Cervantesor. J. J. De 

—————— +@~-e____ 


New Zealand Enacts a New Tariff. 


A cablegram from Wellington, New Zealand, dated 
November 20, says the Preferential Trade bill, adopted 
November 18 by the House of Representatives, has also 
passed the upper House, and becomes a law at once. It 
places a duty of 20 per cent. on the following goods, now 
free of duty when from countries outside the British 
Empire: Bicycle part, gas engines, oil engines, rubber 
boots, iron and steel cordage, sheet, bolt and bar iron, 
printing paper, railroad and tramway rails, sailcloth, 
canvas and duck, and surgical and dental instruments. 

The bill doubles the present duty on cement and adds 
50 per cent. to the duties on the following goods when 
from non-British territory: Basket ware, bicycles, boots, 
candles, carriages, china ware, clocks, cordage, cream of 
tartar, earthen ware, stone ware, fancy goods, toys, fire 

rms, potted fish, furniture, cabinet ware, glass and glass 
“are, hardware, ironmongery, hops, nails, lamps, pianos, 
per hangings, plated ware and pumps. 

The bill provides for reciprocity with foreign coun- 
‘ries making concessions to New Zealand products. It 

estimated that the increased duties will yield $350,- 

) to $400,000, against which is the remission of the tea 
ity, amounting to $200,000. 
ShoheiekellialtR As cibacacichi 
The statement is made that the General Electric Com- 
ny, on January 31 next, will close one of the most profit- 
le years in their history. It is said that the profits so far 
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accrued, together with the estimated profits on work in 

course of construction, will result in total net profits of 

more than $10,000,000 for the 12 months. 
———_~3>--e____—__- 


Industrial Association Plans and Progress. 


The Industrial Association of America, which was 
formed at a convention held in Chicago, October 29 and 
30, is getting down to business energetically. President 
D. M. Parry of Indianapolis, who is also the president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, as author- 
ized by the Chicago convention, has appointed the ten 
members of the Executive Committee, who, together with 
the elective officers, will have active charge of the asso- 
ciation. These ten members are: 

Frederick W. Job, Chicago, secretary of the Chicago 
Employers’ Association. 

John Kirby, Jr., Dayton, Ohio, president of the Day- 
ton Employers’ Association. 

J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, Mo., member Executive 
Committee National Association of Manufacturers. 

E. F. Du Brul, Cincinnati, Ohio, commissioner Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. 

Philip R. Tol, Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Kansas City Employers’ Association. 

C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich., manufacturer of cereal 
products, president of the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers. 

Charles H. Merritt, Danbury, Conn., chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of American Anti-Boycott Association. 

N. F. Thompson, Birmingham, Ala., secretary Birming- 
ham Citizens’ Alliance, 

J. L. Record of the Minneapolis, Minn., Citizens’ Alli- 
ance. 

W. C. Shepherd, president of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and delegate to the convention 
from the Citizens’ Alliance of that city. 

The permanent officers, who complete the Executive 
Committee, are: 

David M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind., president. Mr. 
Parry is also president of the National Association of 


‘Manufacturers. 


J. ©. Craig, Denver, Col., first vice-president. Mr. 
Craig is also president of the Colorado State and the 
Denver City Citizens’ associations. 

E. M. McCleary, Detroit, Mich., second vice-president. 
Mr. McCleary is also president of the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association. 

James C. Hoile, Brooklyn, N. Y., third vice-president. 
Mr. Hoile is also secretary of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Major A. C. Rosencranz, Evansville, Ind., treasurer. 
Mr. Rosencranz is also president of the Citizens’ Alliance 
of Evansville. 

The secretary of the association is A. C. Marshall of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Frederick W. Job, member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, who is secretary of the Chicago Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, is pushing the interests of the new national as- 
sociation with the utmost vigor. Mr. Job has figured 
conspicuously in Chicago labor circles for a number of 
years, having brought about settlements of strikes almost 
single handed after all other efforts had proved futile. 
Mr. Job says: “The Industrial Association of America 
is not going to disappoint the hopes of its members and 
well wishers. We have already taken over citizens’ alli- 
ances and employers’ associations in 20 of the leading 
cities in this country. I have brought into the fold two 
such organizations in the last week. The Chicago Em- 
ployers’ Association, of which I am secretary, has come 
into the larger association, and this is true also of San 
Francisco, Denver and a number of other large organ- 
izations. It will not be long before citizens’ alliances 
and employers’ associations in every city of 5000 popula- 
tion and over in the United States will be enrolled in 
membership in the Industrial Association of America.” 

The above Executive Committee of 15 will meet short- 
ly at Dayton, Ohio, in executive session to formulate 
plans for the perfection of the organization and for an 
active propaganda throughout the employing classes of 
the country. 
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Canadian Manufacturers and Their 
Tariff. 


Protection with a British Preference. 


Toronto, November 21, 1903.—A notable address was 
given by George E. Drummond, president of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, at the association’s dinner 
in this city on Thursday night. In it he showed how the 
manufacturers propose to reconcile the two tariff prin- 
ciples—protection and mutual preferential trade with 
Great Britain. The manufacturers were generally repre- 
sented to be opposed to the concession of any further 
commercial advantage to the mother country, and the 
tariff resolutions they passed at their annual meeting 
were favorable to a British preference, only so far as 
would be consistent with the protection of the home 
manufacturers. Mr. Drummond said in part: 


The two great, and practically only, markets available for 
Canadian products to-day are, first, the home market, and, sec- 
ond, Great Britain, the mother country. From the markets of 
all other great industrial nations we are shut out by the exist- 
ing systems of prohibitive tariffs. 

We must all realize as a prime factor in this great question 
that we cannot afford to lower the standard of living in Canada. 
Labor must be as well paid here as in the neighboring republic, 
or our people will continuc, as in the past, to cross the border 
in search of better things. If, however, we do pay the same 
wages as those paid in the United States, then we must have 
the same protection for the product of our workmen as the tariff 
of the United States affords to the products of American work- 
men. The policy of the age is protection to home industries and 
enterprises. This is well evidenced by the agitation at present 
taking place in England. 

In so far as our home market, Canada, is concerned, we must 
also adopt the same measures as our rivals, and in adopting 
such measures must make them thoroughly efficient. With re- 
gard to the mother country, while in the opinion of this associa- 
tion our customs tariff should primarily be framed for Canadian 
interests, it should nevertheless, we think, give a substantial 
preference to the mother country, and also to any other part of 
the British Empire with which reciprocal preferential trade can 
be arranged, recognizing always that under any conditions our 
minimum tariff must afford adequate protection to all Canadian 
producers. 

We favor an immediate revision of our present Canadian cus- 
toms tariff, and the adoption of a general tariff, framed espe- 
cially to meet Canadian conditions, based in principle upon and 
approximate to that now in force in the United States, a tariff 
that shall protect Canadian industries and pursuits as efficiently 
as the tariff of the United States protects the industries of that 
country. 

We’ believe that to make our present Canadian preference of 
33 1-3 per cent. in favor of Great Britain of real value to her as 
against her foreign competitors, the base of Canada’s general 
tarif! must be raised sufficiently to make the percentage form of 
preference really effective. The 33 1-3 per cent. preference is nat- 
urally of no service whatever tuo British producers in enabling 
them to meet the slaughter prices of their foreign competitors, 
if the articie they desire to sell us is, as in the case of steel 
rails, for instance, on the free list of our Canadian tariff. In 
such case we have nothing to give. We are practically where 
our Pritish friends are in respect to their present fiscal system. 


United States Trade to Be Attacked. 


According to this way of stating and solving it, the 
problem is this: How to transfer to Canadian and Brit- 
ish manufacturers the market held here by United States 
manufacturers. If the latter be eliminated by a high 
tariff, then a preference can be given to Great Britain 
without costing Canadian manufacturers anything. In 
fact, they would expect to reap a large net benefit, while 
at the same time facilitating the entrance of British 
goods. Suppose that by raising the tariff $40,000,000 
were lopped off the annual export trade done here by 
American manufacturers. That $40,000,000 could be 
divided between Canadian and British manufacturers in 
the ratio, say, of 3 to 2, the preference being so ad- 
justed as to give $16,000,000 of it to Britain, leaving 
the other $24,000,000 to Canada. 

After their annual meeting several weeks ago the 
Canadian manufacturers made up a big excursion party 
and visited Western Canada, going right through to the 
Pacific Coast and taking in the chief centers of commercial 
interest in the Territories and Manitoba on their way back. 
They were impressed by the magnitude of the present mar- 
ket and with its fine prospects. One of the shrewdest and 
most experienced of Canadian manufacturers has since 
said that his visit to the West opened his eyes to the 
fact that it was being neglected by the Eastern manu- 
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facturers of Canada. At all events, it was discov: 
that American firms were doing a good business th 
and since the return of the excursion American co! 
tition is reported to have become more aggressive in 
Western field. This visit to the West and the keener 
terest awakened in it may have had something to do 
more sharply defining the tariff views of the associat} 
General Elections Approaching. 

Another circumstance that may have influenced ¢ 
association is the apparent approach of the general ele 
tions of the Dominion. These are not due until two 
years hence, but they may be sprung at any moment, as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier can have a dissolution when he 
wants it, and he is certain not to wait until there is any 
marked decline in prosperity. Everybody is prepared 
for a sudden appeal to the country, now that the con- 
stituencies have been rearranged in accordance with the 
census and as the country is supposed to be in a good 
temper over the terms for the new transcontinental] rail- 
way. But if the Government is returned it will in all 
probability proceed with its negotiations for reciprocity 
with the United States, negotiations which were pretty 
far advanced when the Joint High Commission last ad- 
journed. The Canadian manufacturers have an idea 
that no matter how the next Presidential and Congres- 
sional election turns out in the United States it will be 
followed by a reciprocal arrangement if this Govern- 
ment is not made to feel an overwhelming force of 
Canadian sentiment against it. Sooner than have reci- 
procity with the United States, where their nearer and 
more enterprising competitors are, they would willingly 
give a substantial preference to Britain, the United 
States manufacturers being shut out by a high tariff. 


Present American Competition. 


That American competitors are doing a larger business 
than ever in the Canadian market is unquestionable, but 
it is not by any means certain that their operations are 
unprofitable to themselves, or presently embarrassing to 
Canadian manufacturers. For in most lines the latter 
bave still all they can do. If Americans are capturing 
a lot of business, it is not altogether because they -are 
underbidding Canadians, but partly because the latter 
cannot supply the goods. This is especially the case in 
regard to stoves. Though Canada has a largely increased 
capacity of producing stoves—new foundries having been 
started and old ones extended within the last few years— 
the demand exceeds the home supply. The trade is un- 
usually active this autumn, especially in the West, where 
immigrants are rushing in, and where everybody is doing 
well. So pressed have some Canadian stove manufactur- 
ers been of late that they have turned over a large num- 
ber of their orders to American manufacturers making 
stoves of the same name and pattern. But Americans 
have been active in the West. Of stoves they are known 
to have shipped in 60 carloads since the beginning of the 
season in September. These come from Detroit, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and other Western cities. 
While the home manufacturers cannot fairly feel az- 
grieved over the loss of trade that it is out of their power 
to do, they have a natural reluctance to allow the Ameri- 
cans to get such a grasp on the market, for, once in the 
field, they will be likely to remain there. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gartshore, manager of the McClary Mfg. Com- 
pany, London, Ont., one of the lergest stome making col- 
cerns in the country, says their travelers report consid- 
erable price cutting by Americans in the West. The 
company are preparing for competition next year by 
marking down catalogue prices. In his opinion, t! 
present duty of 25 per cent. ought to be increased to 40 


Manufacturers of Cutlery and Hardware Fail. 

The Bailey Cutlery Mfg. Company, Brantford, O:'., 
manufacturing scissors and hardware supplies, clos: 
their doors on the 16th inst. Insufficient protection § 
given as the cause. Between 50 and 75 men were « 
ployed. Frank Leming, president of the company, gi’ ° 
the following account of the conditions of competit 
that the concern found it impossible to live through: 


English and German cheap labor goods have come in cor 
tition with us, and United States firms have come in and sla 
tered prices to kill us off. We have more than once made re"! 
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sentations at Ottawa, and Ministers conceded that we had made 
out a very strong case. Last year at the capital, while we were 
not exact'y promised more protection, the intimation was made 
that if we ran along for another year something might be done. 
‘he session has passed without any changes, and the conse- 
quence is that we have been forced to close permanently. 
Go & OC. Fs 
——+>-e—_____ 


Trade Publications. 


Rock Crushing, Screening and Handling Machin- 
ery.—The Austin Mfg. Company, Manhattan Building, Chicago, 
have issued a 10% x 7% inch, 84-page, catalogue of their gyratory 
rock crushers, screens, hoists and elevating machinery. Inter- 
leaved with the catalogue pages and separately numbered are 
32 pages of testimonials, printed upon blue tinted paper. The 
greater portion of the catalogue is devoted to discussion of the 
Austin gyratory crusher, with full description and numerous 
illustrations of its features, parts and various forms. Several! 
fine engravings show views of plants at which machines of this 
type have been installed. Views in the Austin works at Harvey, 
Ill., and illustrations of numerous exposition awards for various 
items of this company’s product contribute to the attractiveness 
of the catalogue. For the Austin gyratory crusher are claimed 
several points of advantage over similar machines made by 
other firms, these advantages including greater strength and 
durability and therefore greater ultimate capacity, due primarily 
to the extra metal and strength of design which characterize its 
several features and parts. 

Power Presses, Punches, Rolls, Shears, &c.—<A num- 
ber—200 or more—of 6 x 9 inch separate sheets punched and 
bound by a silk cord. Each sheet either illustrates a separate 
machine built by the l'oledo Machine & Tool Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, or gives tabular data relative to one or more machines of 
a class as illustrated on preceding sheets. These sheets, placed 
in a suitable loose-leaf binder, must constitute a convenient and 
easily expansible catalogue, readily kept up to date by remova! 
of obsolete sheets as new ones are supplied. The line of ma- 
chines treated includes power forming, punching and forging 
presses of many types, forms and sizes, too numerous for special 
mention. Multiple punching machines, riveters, gate and gap 
shears, drop hammers and presses, plate and bar rolls, corrugat- 
ing and tire bending rolls, tinners’ and sheet metal workers’ 
general tools, &c., are shown in great variety. The line of ma- 
chines is very complete and would seem to include standard and 
specia) tools for a very wide range of work. 

Are Lamp Parts.—The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Electric Works 
have recently issued a 24-page, 4% x 6% inch, catalogue No. 
2007, of parts of the direct current series, Form C, Wood arc 
lamps made by them. Illustrations show the lamps assembled 
and also part by part, each detail bearing a number and being 
described and priced. 

“Graphite Lubricants” is the title printed in red and 
black upon the dark gray cover of a 5 x 7% inch, 20-page, pam- 
phiet sent out by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. The contents give a general treatment of graphite 
as a lubricant, the how and why of the subject being discussed 
at considerable length and quite fully. The proper types and 
grades of Dixon's graphite preparations to be used under differ- 
ent circumstances are dwelt upon, and the methods of their 
application and use are not slighted. The booklet is of consider- 
able general interest as a brief general treatise upon the subject 
of lubrication by graphite in its various forms and compounds. 

Mechanical Lubricator.—A 3% x 6% inch, 12-page, pam- 
phlet, issued by the National Sewing Machine Company, Belvi- 
dere, Ill., sets forth the merits of the Crandall mechanical lubri- 
cator in its special adaptability to the lubrication of all impor- 
tant bearings of an automobile from a central reservoir. Multi- 
ple sight feed outlets are attached to a capacious reservoir, 
whence pipes lead to the several bearings. A small positively 
driven pump circulates the oil under the proper pressure. Although 
at present the automobile trade is being catered to, it is stated 
that the equal usefulness of the device in general steam engine 
Practice, stationary, locomotive and marine, will afford a wide 
fleld of application for the lubricator. 

Plate Metal Construction and the fitness of the Coates- 
ville (Pa.) Boiler Works to handle work of this nature, not 
alone in boiler making but also in the building of steel chimneys, 
reservoirs, standpipes, &c., are dealt with at length in a very 
neat 5 x 8 inch, 24-page, pamphlet. [Illustrations of the com- 
pany’s plant, product and installations are numerous and well 
executed. 

Oilers and Lubricators.—The new and complete cata- 
‘ogue of the Gem Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, is an artistically 
crecuted pamphlet 5 x 7% inches in size and including 80 pages 
between its covers. The full line of Gem hand oilers and torches, 
‘n zine, steel and brass, is illustrated, described and priced. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the Gem loose pulley oiler, which auto- 
matically feeds the lubricant to the rubbing surface when the 
pulley turns upon its shaft and stops the flow when the pulley 
heeds no oil. Gem flue scrapers for tubes of fire tubular boltlers 
ind the impulse cleaner for removal of scale from tubes of wa- 
ter tube boilers are shown and described. Flexible shafts, as 
well as portable drills, grinders, &c., driven by them require 
Several pages for their treatment. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Chicago and New York, have dis- 
tributed revision leaflets for insertion in their 1903 Machinery 
Clue Book in place of four pages which are void. Autumn lists 
of new and second-hand tools in stock at the three stores of the 
company have also been sent out. 
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Arthur Koppel, 66-68 Broad street, New York, manufacturer 
of narrow gauge railway materials, supplies and equipment, has 
issued for general distribution a very neat vest pocket note 
book, bound in celluloid covers and containing at front and back 
several pages of useful information, such as identification blank, 
postal rates, values of foreign coins, &c. The book is an un- 
usually attractive one of its kind. 


The latest of the Wyman & Gordon series of “ Stories of En- 
gineers’ has for its subject the life and character of William 
Richard Jones, so closely identified for a number of years with 
Mr. Carnegie’s steel industry. This sketch, written by Dwight 
Goddard, constitutes No. 20 of the series, which has proved of 
no small interest to engineers generally. Several of the earlier 
numbers are now out of print. Wyman & Gordon, the publish- 
ers, are the drop forgers and makers of forging machinery, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, have pub- 
lished a card folder listing a few stock sizes of 60-cycle auto- 
matically starting Emerson induction motors of 1-20 to % 
horse-power, both plain and back geared. General dimensions 
and prices are given in all cases. 


Green Engineering Company, Western Union Building, Chi- 
cago, have distributed a 314 x 6% inch, 20-page, pamphlet, whose 
contents consist essentially of a series of testimonial letters 
showing the appreciation of the Green traveling link grates by 
a number of prominent users. 


Two small folders from the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
14-16 South Water street, Cleveland, Ohio, deal, one with the 
Johns-Manville clectric car heating system, the other with as- 
bestos fire felt as a pipe covering material. Of the electric car 
heaters illustrations and brief descriptions are given; of the 
asbestos tire felt data are given relative to its efficiency as a 
heat insulator, as well as showing certain practical results from 
its use. 


Special Circular No. 43, by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, is an 8% x 11 inch folder 
presenting a large engraving showing the company’s exhibit at 
the Saratoga convention of the American Street Railway Asso- 
ciation. Illustrations and very brief descriptions of various 
items of the product of this firm follow, more especial mention 
being accorded to the Caskey pneumatic punch and Christensen 
air compressors, both motor and engine driven. 


The Prentice Bros. Company of Worcester, Mass., have issued 

a booklet entitled ‘“‘ Radial Efficiency,” which sets forth the mer- 

its and mechanical features of the various types of radial drill- 

ing machines built by the company. The booklet goes consider- 
ably into detail in dealing with the subject. 
Soar 


The Lehigh Valley section of the American Chemical 
Society met in the Chemical Lecture Room of Gayley 
Laboratory at Lafayette College, Easton, on November 
18, Prof. Joseph W. R. Richards of Lehigh University 
presiding. The officers elected for the ensuing year are 
Porter W. Shimer of Easton, chairman; Walter S. Landis 
of Lehigh University, secretary, and Richard K. Meade 
of Easton, representative in the council of the society. 
The papers read and discussed are the following: “ Com- 
pressive Strength of Cement,” Prof. Mansfield Merriman, 
Lehigh University ; “On Cement Testing,” Ernest B. Me- 
Cready, department of inspection of cement, Board of 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners, City of New 
York ; “ Fuel Efficiency of the Rotary Kiln,” Prof. Joseph 
W. Richards, Lehigh University; “The Fallacy of the 
Tests Ordinarily Applied to Portland Cement,” Richard 
K. Meade, Dexter Portland Cement Company; “ Geology 
of the Cement Belt in Lehigh and Northampton Counties, 
Pennsylvania,” Prof. F. B. Peck, Lafayette College. The 
meeting was one of the most successful ever held by the 
section, the cement industries being very fully repre- 
sented. 


The Standard Bolt & Mfg. Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
have recently equipped their plant with the most mod- 
ern appliances for manufacturing all lines of car forg- 
ings, air brake pins, knuckle ping, upset work, tie rods, 
truss rods, and large and special machine bolts. They 
are making a specialty of turnbuckles, aiming by the most 
improved machinery and the exercise of the utmost care 
to turn out a superior article. They also carry in stock 
a large quantity of air brake and knuckle pins. 


The Carroll Oilless Bearing Company have been in- 
corporated in Massachusetts to manufacture a patented 
bearing in Worcester, Mass. A preparation is boiled and 
forced into wood under pressure, the resulting wood be- 
ing the bearing which requires no oiling. The company 
have an authorized capital of $300,000. . The officers are: 
President, William T. Carroll; treasurer, Harrison B. 
Hoyle; directors, these officers and Odell Boynton, all of 
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Worcester. The company’s plant will be in Worcester, 
but complete arrangements for its establishment have not 
been made. 

SS 


British Experiments with High Speed Tool 
Steels. 


An extended series of tests of various rapid cutting 
steel tools was recently made under the direction of a 
joint committee of members of the council of the Man- 
chester (England) Association of Engineers and of mem- 
bers of the engineering subcommittee of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology, and reported by Dr. 
J. T. Nicholson in a voluminous document submitted on 
October 24, 1903. The results obtained are of importance, 
and the following abstracts and résumé of the essential 
features of Dr. Nicholson’s report will be found of in- 
terest. The experiments were undertaken to test the 
capabilities of some of the high speed tool steels that have 
recently been developed. All the tool steel making firms 
whose names were familiar to members of the committee 
at that time as having specialized a steel for rapid cut- 
ting were written to and invited to participate in the 
trials, under conditions then issued, by sending tools and 
having representatives present during the experiments 
with their own tools. 

It was decided to confine the experiments to lathe 
tools and to record the weight of material removed, area 
of surface machined, cutting speed, depth of cut, traverse 
per revolution, duration of trial, condition of tool at end 
of trial, and power absorbed during the trial. The angles 
of the tools, how hardened and ground, and the hight of 
the cutting edge in relation to center of lathe were also 
to be noted. After careful consideration, it was decided 
to leave the shape of the tools to the makers rather than 
specify the angles to which the tools were to be ground, 
the reason for this decision being that the intention of 
the experiments was to bring out the best results obtain- 
able rather than to ascertain which was the best brand 
under equal competitive conditions. This could be as- 
certained by tool steel users for themselves. 

It was decided that the following should be the per- 
centages of carbon in the’ steels to, be operated upon: 
Soft steel, 0.2 per cent.; medium steel, 0.3 per cent.; hard 
steel, 0.5 per cent. Soft, medium and hard cast iron Bars 
were also operated upon. The committee accepted the of- 
fer of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Limited, 
to place a lathe at their disposal for the purpose of the 
experiments, as also the further offer to supply free of 
charge the three bars of steel and the three bars of cast 
iron required for the tests. 

Four series of trials were made upon each of the six 
materials, with the cuts and traverses as follows: 

Object of trial. Cut. Traverse. 
. To remove maximum weight per minute... % \& 
--To machine maximum area of surface.... 3-16 Mw 


. To obtain maximum cutting speed - 1-16 
, To obtain maximum cutting speed - 1-16 


Durations of trials were: Upon soft steel, 20 minutes; 
upon medium and hard steel, 30 minutes; upon soft and 
medium cast iron, 30 minutes; upon hard cast iron, 60 
minutes for 3-16 x & inch cuts, 30 minutes for all others. 
Endurance tests, each of two hours’ duration, were also 
carried out. Trials were also made, for the sake of 
comparison, with tools of ordinary water-hardened steel 
and Mushet steel. 

The lathe used was electrically driven by a 120 horse- 
power motor, arranged to give a wide range of speeds, so 
that any required cutting speed between 12 and 200 feet 
per minute upon a bar of 5 feet circumference could be 
readily obtained. Records of speeds, depths of cuts, 
feeds, areas of machine surface, time, power and weight 
of turnings removed were kept for each test, as already 
noted. The results shown by the data thus secured are 
given very fully and at great length in the report, both in 
tabular and graphical form. A very good idea of the 
general results may be had from the following table of 
the maximum speeds attained for the various cuts em- 
ployed, taking in all six cases those trials only in which 
the tool ran for the whole time specified, and at the high- 
est speed of any tool: 
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Soft Steel (Whitworth Fluid Compressed). 
Maximum 
speed Weight 
Intended cut Actual of non-fails. removed 
and traverse. area of cut. Feet Pounds 
Inches. Square inches. per minute. per minute 
‘he SPs Rene eee 0.00325 149.2 1.72 
“/1 aS 111.0 4.137 
St oS. SE Oe ee CO ee 0.0215 74.0 5.28 
RE Mii science ean 0.0401 54.5 7.35 


Medium Steel (Fluid Compressed). 


ft Wes e reer er eeene 0. 002 225 109 
t/ Wes e eee ewer ewwne 0. 0114 80 
BBs oc tos ce ncerene 0.02275 51.4 
IGs es ctecendereane 0.0418 39 


Hard Steel (Fluid Compressed). 


Rake iss we are *...9.00881 56.2 
*/ 16 eee ee ew ee eee eee 0. 01 24 41.20 
is a a . .0.0219 30.8 

dba Boe 0.0452 20.8 
Soft Cast Iron. 
109 
99.5 
Miskin cave ehaekee 0.01575 72 
Ma us aie'e ie asa eal 0.0459 55.5 


Medium Cast Iron. 
iii xc mananxeie 0.00331 59.7 
a Caney en aduan Gane 0.0115 49.0 1.73 
eer rer 0.0227 33.1 2.23 
‘.. wi as es use as ns 0.0446 24.35 3.32 
Hard Cast Iron, 

Si tiles ee seers seed 0.00359 38.6 0.47 
BE ee tie diac Dares 0.01173 31.9 1.183 
SD Bhsies sities ses tase’ 0.92025 25.0 2.842 
i Wivisiien t00k 64 cew 0.0459 22 3.2 
In the last column appear the weights of cuttings re- 
moved per minute for each cut and for each material; 
an inspeetion of the table shows how very greatly the 
weight removed increases as the cuts become heavier. 
It further appears that heavy cuts will be much more 
economical in power, for the waste work is a much larger 
proportion of the whole work required at light cuts than 
at heavy cuts. It is probably this fact which has given 
rise to the commonly accepted opinion that the cutting 
stress increases with the speed—as instanced by the ob- 
jections of workmen to increase cutting speeds on account 
of the anticipated springing of the work—contrary to the 
results of these trials, which rather show the reverse to 
be the case. In soft steel, for example, the average horse- 
power required for actual cutting at 1-16 x 1-16 inch was 
3, while at 3% x % inch it was 15. The friction horse 
power of lathe and countershaft was about 2.5 horse- 
power. The weight removed was about 105 pounds, aud 
445 pounds per hour at the light and heavy cuts respec- 
tively, so that the weight removed per gross horse-power 
hour was 19.1 pounds for the light and 25.3 pounds for the 
heavy cut. Neglecting frictional loss, these figures would 
have been 35 and 29 respectively. In the case of cast iron 
the gain in power at the heavier cuts is still more con- 
spicuous. Here the effective horse-power was 1.7 and 
5.5 at the 1-16 x 1-16 inch and % x \% inch cuts respective 
ly, the waste horse-power being about 2. The weights re 
moved were 42 pounds and 198 pounds per hour, and the 
weights per horse-power hour were, therefore; 11.35 
pounds at the light cut, and 26.5 pounds at the heavy cut. 
These results are of general application, and show that 
not merely can more material be removed in a given time 
with a heavy cut at its proper speed than with a light 
cut at the highest speed which the new steels can take, 
but that this can be done at a smaller expenditure of gross 
power per ton of shavings removed. 

The force exerted by the tool in cutting was deter 
mined by reducing to foot pounds per minute the net or 
effective horse-power for any case, and dividing by the 
cutting speed in feet per minute. The figures so obtained 
show that the cutting force is simply proportional to tle 
area of cut, and has the following approximate values: 
For soft steel (fluid compressed) 115 tons per square inch. 


For medium steel (fluid compressed) ..108 tons per square inch 
For hard steel (fluid compressed) 150 tons per square inch 


It must be remembered, however, that the speeds 3! 
the lighter cuts were from two to four times as great : 
for the heavier ones; and that, as the cutting force for 
any given section of cut may vary with the speed, the re 
lation between the cutting force and the area cut at any 
one given speed may differ from the above linear law. 

In order to test this point, a series of trials were made 
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upon medium steel by means of the lathe tool dynamom- 
eter (constructed for actually observing the force acting 
upon the tool), at a constant speed of cutting of about 
35 feet per minute. Several different cuts were taken at 
each of two traverses—viz., 1-16, %, 44 and % inch cuts at 
1-16 inch traverse, and 1-16, 14, 3-16, 44 and 5 inch cuts 
at % inch traverse. The conclusion from these trials is 
that the cutting force is proportional to the product of 
cut and traverse, and equals about 95 tons per square inch 
for the medium steel. On the whole, the verdict appears 
to be that the cutting stress has not been shown by these 
experiments to vary very much with speed. For cast iron 
this stress may be specified as follows: 


FOP WORe- OU DIOR 6 oie 6 civ caecowasns 51 tons per square inch. 
FOF MOGIWM CASE. 19OMi.c 6 ive ccccacccs 84 tons per square inch. 
POP re BS ec bh ode cneccces veel 82 tons per square inch. 


Endurance Test. 

The endurance trials with soft steel and medium cast 
iron were, as already stated, planned to be of two hours’ 
duration. These trials show that a speed of 90 feet per 
minute may be maintained for a considerable period, with 
a 8-16-inch cut by 1-16-inch traverse, upon material simi- 
lar to the fluid compressed soft steel operated upon, as 
only three out of seven tools failed to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of the committee. They also show that the new 
steels will cut more than twice as fast as ordinary Mushet 
steel and more than four times as fast as ordinary water 
hardened steel. With regard to the endurance trials on 
medium cast iron, three out of the thirteen tools tried 
ran for an hour, or longer, at 34 feet per minute with a 
3-16 x 1-16 inch cut; but no tool completed the intended 
run of two hours’ duration. An ordinary Mushet tool 
ran for an hour on this material at a speed of 1914 feet 
per minute, while ordinary water hardened tools failed in 
from 4 to 9 minutes at 12 feet per minute. 


_—— ++@.—_ - 
Reduction in Freight Rates for Exports. 


The joint meeting of Trunk Line and Central Freight 
committees held in New York on November 19 agreed 
to reduce freight rates 33 1-3 per cent.—for export only— 
on carload lots of manufactured articles in what is known 
as the special iron and steel tariff, including steel billets, 
taking effect December 1. The manufacturers had peti- 
tioned for a reduction of 50 per cent. The traffic man- 
agers decided that the reduction of 33 1-3 per cent. would 
be the limit to which they could go without interfering 
with the freight rates on products for domestic con- 
sumption. They recognized as an indisputable fact that 
there is a material decrease in the domestic demand, and 
that attainment of the purpose of the producers to keep 
their mills in operation by seeking a foreign market was 
only to be gained through the co-operation of the rail- 
roads. The new rates are as follows 
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been left to deal with the question, as it will not be held 
until the second week in December. It is also an easier 
solution of the matter, and_prospective contention in the 
committee has been blocked by this method of arriving at 
a definite settlement. 

——_——_ >> eo — 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The past week was marked by a number of interesting 
developments affecting industrial stocks. On Thursday an- 
nouncement was made that the operations of the bond and 
conversion syndicate of the United States Steel Corporation 
had been terminated, which had an immediate stimulating 
effect on Steel securities. Other Iron and Steel stocks were 
sympathetically strengthened. American Can stocks were 
firm, with reports of another dividend expected on the pre- 
ferred. The market continued strong in the main until Sat- 
urday, when the sudden death of President Kebler of the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company and a contemplated issue of 
bonds were given as the cause of a sharp decline in the stock 
of that company. The general market was affected on Mon- 
day of this week by a sharp break in Republic stocks. It was 
reported that the company would shortly float a bond issue 
for the purpose of securing more capital. This was officially 
denied on Tuesday, but the stocks have continued to decline. 
The general list of industrials was savagely attacked on 
Tuesday, and some rather sensational declines occurred, par- 
ticularly in railroad equipment stocks. The range of prices 
on the active stocks during the period named was as follows: 
Car & Foundry, common, 20% and 17%; preferred, 68% and 
63% ; Locomotive, common, 1414 4 and 12%; preferred, 79 and 
71; Colorado, 30 and 25%; C ruc ible, preferred, 30 and 2914; 
Pressed Steel, common, 29 and 2 23; preferred, 6914 and 64%; 
Republic, common, 7% and 5%; preferred, 52 and 39; Sloss- 
Sheffield, common, 25 and 23; Tennessee, 291%4 and 27%; 
Steel, common, 12% and 105; preferred, 5354 and 50%; 
new 5’s, 72 and 67%. The last sales on active stocks up to 
1.30 p.m. on Wednesday, were as follows: Car & Foundry, 
common, 17%; preferred, 63; Locomotive, common, 12; pre- 
ferred, 7014; Colorado, 254; Pressed Steel, common, 29%, : 
preferred, 63%, ; Republic, common, 6; preferred, 38%; Sloss- 
Sheffield, common, 23; preferred, 67; Tennessee, 27; U. S. 
Steel, common, 10%; preferred, 51144; new 5's, 681, ; Steet 
Spring preferred dropped to 67, recovering to 70. 

United States Stock Conversion Stopped.—On 
Thursday last the following official announcement was made: 
“At a meeting of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation held yesterday it was (by unani- 
mous vote) decided to suggest to J. P. Morgan & Co. that the 
syndicate contract for the conversion of preferred stock into 
second mortgage 5 per cent. bonds should be canceled and 
terminated beyond the amount of $150,000,000, which figure 
has very nearly been reached. J. P. Morgan & Co. imme- 
diately acceded to the request of the: Finance Committee, 
and no further exchanges will be made for account of the 
syndicate beyond the amount stated. The matter now stands as 
follows: $146,388,500 bonds have already been issued in ex- 
change for stock received and canceled ; $3,611,500 remain to 
be issued in exchange for preferred stock to be converted by 
the syndicate; $2,902,000 bonds sold at par for cash and 
paid for in full October 1 and already issued; $17,098,000 
bonds sold at par for cash upon which 25 per cent. was 
paid to the corporation October 1, and which will be issued 
whenever the remaining 75 per cent. shall be called for and 
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The rates on billets given above also apply on blooms, 
borings, crop ends, ingots, muck bar, old car wheels and 
axles, old rails, slabs, scrap tin, iron and steel scrap, 
wire rods, sheet and tin bars, and are in tons of 2240 
pounds. The billet rates also apply on ingot molds in net 
tons, 

New rates on steel rails have been fixed and have be- 
me known, although the official announcement has not 
et been made. The reduction in rates has been granted 

to the same extent as was involved in the cut of 331-3 
er cent. in the special list covering iron and steel ar- 
cles. The rate from Pittsburgh will be $1.75 on steel 

rails, Buffalo taking the same, to New York and Boston. 

[t was previously $2.60. Johnstown will be about 20 
ents less than Pittsburgh. In arriving at this determi- 

tation by letter ballot, it becomes possible to put these 
reductions into effect on December 1, which could not 
liave been done if the meeting of the Rate Committee had 


paid; making a total outstanding issue of $170,000,000. The 
balance of $30,000,000 of bonds available for sale for cash 
will be executed as stipulated in the indenture and be placed 
in the treasury of the corporation as an asset. This will 
make a total of $200,000,000 of bonds issued. The $50,000,- 
000 remaining available for exchange for preferred stock will 
be held subject to the exclusive right of the corporation 
itself to deal with from time to time as the Board of Di- 
rectors may see fit. It is not the present intention of the 
corporation to make any further conversion of preferred 
stock into bonds.” 

Cleveland advices state that the American Ship Build- 
ing Company have passed the dividend on their common 
stock, which has been paid for several quarters at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. 

American Bicycle common and preferred stocks have been 
stricken from the list of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Dividend.—National Lead Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable December 15. Books close November 27 and 
reopen December 16. 
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OBITUARY. 


J. A. KEBLER. 


Julian A. Kebler, former president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, and a man who did much for the 
State of Colorado, was found dead at his home in Den- 
ver, on Friday evening, November 20. Death was prob- 
ably due to a blood clot at the base of the brain. Mr. 
Kebler was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and at the time of 
his death was in the forty-fifth year of his age. His 
younger days were spent in Massachusetts, and he was 
graduated from the Institute of Technology, Boston, class 
of 1878, as a civil engineer. For a few years he followed 
his profession, and was with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. He then became identified with J. C. 
Osgood in the Whitebreast Fuel Company, at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, where important coal fields were developed. Fif- 
teen years ago he went to Colorado, and with J. C. Os- 
good and A. C. Cass formed the Colorado Fuel Company. 
In July, 1892, the Colorado Fuel Company and the Col- 
orado Coal & Iron Company were consolidated as the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, and Mr. Kebler became 
second vice-president and general manager, and in 1901 
was elected president. Last August he retired from the 
presidency because of ill health. During his administra- 
tion of the affairs of the company it grew from a small 
beginning to its present proportions. He was beleved by 
his employees. His widow survives him. 


NOTES. 


Louis K. McCiyMmonps, founder of the Cleveland Rub- 
ber Company and the Chicago Rubber Works, also execu- 
tive head of the Mechanical Rubber Company of. New 
York from their organization in 1890 until about a year 
ago, died November 7 at his residence in South Orange, 
N. J., from a.stroke of apoplexy, aged 53 years. He was 
born at New Lisbon, Ohio, and went to Cleveland about 30 
years ago. In 1874 he bought an interest in the Cleveland 
Rubber Company, and when the Mechanical Rubber Com- 
pany, were formed 12 years ago be became its head and 
removed to New York. A year ago he retired from busi- 
ness. 


CLARENCE SMALLEY, head of the Manitowoc Machine 
Company, Manitowoc, Wis., died suddenly on November 4 
from heart disease, aged 52 years. He had been a lifelong 
resident of Manitowoc, and was formerly connected with 
the Smalley Mfg. Company of that city. A few years ago 
he organized the Manitowoc Machine Company, with 
which he was actively connected at the time of his death. 


Rosert WHITEHILL, an inventor and mechanical en- 
gineer, died November 23, at his home in Newburgh, N. 
Y., aged 65 years. He served as an engineer in the United 
States navy during the Civil War. 

LiruTt. CHartes A. Stone, the Washington representa- 
tive of the Carnegie Steel Company, died on October 11, 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Stone retired from the navy 
in 1880, to take the position which he held at the time of 
his death. 


Marks NATHAN, who was for years prominent in the 
Chicago scrap iron trade, recently died in that city. He 
was a native of Russia, and it is somewhat remarkable 
that he came from a district in which iron was a very 
scarce commodity. Locating in Chicago, he found the 
scrap iron business promising, and in time became a 
member of the firm of Swarts & Nathan, which dissolved 
in 1889, when the senior methber engaged in the manufac- 
ture of bar iron. From that date Mr. Nathan operated 
independently. He accumulated a competence, and be- 
queathed $46,500 to charitable and religious purposes. 

JoHN L. JEROME, one of the founders of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, died November 22, at his country 
home at Buffalo Park, Col., from an overdose of an 
opiate, taken accidentally. 

Francis Taytor of Glastonbury, Conn., for many 
years a manufacturer of wooden powder kegs, died at his 
home, Saturday, the 21st inst., aged 90 years. He began 
the manufacture of powder kegs in 1839, at Glastonbury, 
E. I. Du Pont & Co. of Wilmington, Del., taking his entire 
product until he retired from business in 1887, metal hav- 
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ing replaced wood as a receptacle for powder. From 1842 
for five years he conducted his business in Delaware, to 
be nearer his customer. 

Untan M. Scort, who has had a long record as a sales 
man of wire and nails, and was highly esteemed in the 
trade, died at his residence in Crawfordsville, Ind., 0; 
November 19. For 20 years he traveled from Crawfords 
ville through Northern Indiana and Illinois, representing 
first the Indiana Wire Fence Company and later the 
Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company. Mr. Scott was 
born in Bath County,, Ky., in 1834, but lived in Indiana 
from his childhood. His widow and a son survive him. 

CuHarLes F. Bock, senior member of the hardware 
firm of Charles F. Bock & Son, Battle Creek, Mich., died 
on the 16th inst. of heart disease. Mr. Bock was in his 
sixty-seventh year, and had been identified with the busi 
ness interests of Battle Creek for over 35 years. He was 
well and favorably known throughout the State, having 
served as president of the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. 


PERSONAL. 


Charles H. Henderson, formerly general manager of 
the tube mills of Spang, Chalfant & Co., at Etna, Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned. 

Arthur Arton Hamerschlag, now a consulting engi- 
neer in New York and for many years interested in tech- 
nical education, is to be the head of the new Carnegie 
technical schools of Pittsburgh. 

Pierre Jay, who has been treasurer of the Robins Con- 
veying Belt Company of New York since its organiza- 
tion, has become a vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston. 

Clement Le Neve Foster, professor of mining at the 
Royal School of Mines, has been knighted. 


James H. Bailey, for 20 years an owner of the Rail- 
road Gazette, has retired from active work. 

George H. Ismon has resigned as head of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company’s Pacific Coast Department, 
his resignation to take effect January 1. 

F. H. Treat, the well-known consulting mechanical 
engineer, with offices in the Empire Building, Pitts- 
burgh, will sail for Europe on Thursday, November 26. 
Mr. Treat will visit England and the Continent on busi- 
ness, and expects to be absent from six week to two 
months. 

Samuel Gompers was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at the annual convention of the 
Federation in Boston last week. 


R. H. Soule, mechanical engineer, has established him- 
self as a consulting and designing engineer, at 29 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York. 

George W. Norris has resigned as a director of the 
Diamond State Steel Company of Wilmington, Del. 

Benjamin Talbot of Leeds, the well-known inventor 
of the contifuous open hearth steel process, is expected 
to arrive in this country at an early date. 

G. Asbeck, chief engineer of the Sack Machine Con- 
pany of Duesseldorf-Rath, one of the largest builders of 
rolling mill machinery in Germany, has arrived. 

W. H. Wiley, member of Congress, and James Mapes 
Dodge of Philadelphia called upon President Roosevelt 
recently to urge the appointment of John Birkinbine, 
president of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, as a 
member of the Panama Canal Commission. 

J. A. Rawlins, of Naylor & Co., New York, sails for 
England next week for a stay of several weeks. 

—— @~-o—____-. 

At New York on November 18 Supreme Court Justice 
Clarke denied the application of Daniel Sanborn, a tax 
payer of Flushing, for an injunction to restrain the let- 
ting of the contract for the superstructure of the Black- 
well’s Island Bridge. The contract had already been let 
to the Pennsylvania Steel Company, but in view of tle 
proceedings pending before Justice Clarke the Comp- 
troller refused to sanction the award until a decision had 
been rendered. 
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A New Method of Modifying Competition. 


In these days of strenuous and sometimes unfair 
competition it is wonderfully refreshing to find that a 
friendly spirit is being developed in certain lines, and 
that social intercourse and discussion of business pro- 
ceedings are taking place among men engaged in the 
same industry. Moreover, this is done for the good of 
one and all, and results in the direct material advantage 
of all. The strange part is that there are no mysterious 
manufacturing or selling methods which are kept secret. 
The entire internal economy of the business is discussed 
among the members, each of whom knows the shop sys- 
tem of each of the others, the special appliances em- 
ployed, the exact amount of product and its exact cost, 
and, further and stranger still, the precise selling price. 

The Association of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers was organized for mutual protection and benefit. 
The first appears in a combined study of the tactics of 
outside concerns and in the prosecution of competitors 
who are thought to be infringing any of the rights of 
the association. If there is strength in combination, then 
in this case the burden, being distributed among many, 
falls lightly upon each. The advantages lie, briefly, in 
assured protection, in the right to use the processes of 
any or all the members, in the experience and knowledge 
of all the members, and in an acquaintance with the 
items of cost of manufacturing and selling. This is all 
accomplished without in the slightest degree interfering 
with the right of an individual to build in any way he 
chooses, and to sell at any price he thinks best. The 
association is in no sense a trust. It looks after its own 
interests only within its own bounds, and in no way in- 
terferes with the individual. 

The plan has been in successful operation for many 
months, Twenty-seven makers of automobiles now con- 
stitute the organization. Certain basic patents are con- 
trolled, and these are free to all upon the payment of a 
royalty. If any member of the organization secures a 
patent of value, all the other members are privileged to 
use it upon payment of a royalty to him. But one fact 
it is essential to bear in mind: no member is compelled 
to use it. According to the terms of the agreement no 
member can obtain a patent and retain it for his own 
exclusive use—it must be offered to the rest for their 
adoption or rejection. 

When a member has an icea which he thinks of value, 
he naturally discusses it with his fellow members. By 
this means the merits and demerits of the scheme are 
brought out. As an illustration we may note the follow- 
ing occurrence: A manufacturer stated that he proposed 
to try a certain experiment and explained what it was. 
Another member, when appealed to, stated that he had 
gone over the same ground and had found the scheme 
impracticable. The first then abandoned the idea and 
Saved at least $10,000. 

If a maker is spending too much in the manufacture 
of his automobiles, his methods are discussed, and im- 
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provements are suggested. In this way he is assisted 
in improving his shop practice by others who are tread- 
ing the same path. Again, if, considering the cost, he is 
thought to be selling his machines at too low a figure, 
this is referred to. The same is done if his selling meth- 
ods are not up to date. ‘It is taken for granted that his 
machines are the best in design and workmanship that it 
is possible for him to make—otherwise he would not be 
in the association—and he must live up to the standard 
he himself has set. In manufacturing and business in- 
tegrity he must maintain the standard of the organiza- 
tion or get out. This is important, since, in a certain 
sense, the association guarantees the product of each 
member. 

All this is done without destroying the individuality 
of the member. He can do as he pleases, as far as manu- 
facturing and selling are involved. Each controls abso- 
lutely his own factory and each may follow a costly pro- 
gramme if he so desires. At the same time he can dis- 
pose of his product at a loss, if such is his wish. The 
association advises, but does not compel. 

At the meetings the number of machines to be built 
is considered, this being in accordance with the probable 
demand. One maker, we will say, can build 500 ma- 
chines. He is advised to build 300 or 500, according to 
the condition of the market. The association is well 
qualified to judge correctly in this matter, since it covers 
the entire country, is familiar with every section, and 
its members build at least 90 per cent. of the automobiles 
sold in this country. But the manufacturer is not con- 
trolled—he is only influenced. He can build as many 
machines as he likes and sell them for $300 or $3000, as 
he likes. That is his business, and the association does 
not interfere except in a friendly way. 

As stated at first, the association is not following 
a freeze out or annihilation policy. Any one can start 
the manufacture of automobiles and will not be hampered 
in the least by the association, provided, of course, he 
does not infringe the patents controlled by it. If, before 
embarking in the business, he goes to the association, he 
will learn the exact cost of making and selling, the exact 
number of machines put out and the profit. Not so long 
since a capitalist did this and was convinced that his 
training had not qualified him for the automobile business. 
He was advised not to try the venture, not because he 
was feared as a possible rival, but because of the fact 
that one failure, no matter how insignificant, would hurt 
every successful builder by bringing the general business 
into disrepute. 

——__—_.¢--e——_—_ 


Canadian Reciprocity. 


Our readers have, we presume, carefully followed the 
trend of events in Canada as indicated by the statements 
furnished in the letters of our special correspondent in 
that country. These letters, which appear regularly every 
fortnight, have recently borne especially on the subject of 
the agitation by Canadian manufacturers for higher du- 
ties. They are particularly desirous of securing greater 
defense against American manufacturers. At the same 
time they appear to feel that they are under obligation 
to the mother country, which entails upon them the de- 
sirability of favoring Great Britain with a preference. 
This, of course, is also partly due to the hope that at 
some time in the near future Great Britain may adopt a 
new fiscal system which will give Canadian products 
preference in British markets. 

Hitherto American manufacturing interests have not 
been seriously disturbed by the probability of prohibitive 
duties being imposed on their products by Canada. Amer- 
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ican manufacturers have seen these duties gradually in- 
crease, and they have also seen Canadian manufacturing 
establishments grow larger. Some of these establish- 
ments have, in fact, been able to send their products to 
this country at a time when our home demand exceeded 
the productive capacity of our own works. They have 
further seen with complacency, or at least with indiffer- 
ence, the failure of repeated attempts to bring about com- 
mercial reciprocity with Canada, whereby the trade move- 
ments of the two countries would be brought into closer 
relations. Apparently they have been satisfied that they 
occupied a position of such advantage that they would al- 
ways be able to secure a fair share of Canadian trade. 
There is great danger now of this dream being dispelled. 
The Canadians are restive under the restrictions which 
we impose on Canadian trade with us, which with their 
comparatively low tariff on American products is unques- 
tionably a one-sided arrangement. It is not to be ex- 
pected by any reasonable person that such a condition 
could be permitted to exist indefinitely. The time now 
seems to be nearing when decisive action may be taken by 
Canada. It appears, however, that before a prohibitive 
duty is placed on our products an opportunity may be 
presented for the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty. The 
time will come when such an arrangement will be of great 
importance to American trade. We should certainly be 
willing to render some equivalent to Canada for her con- 
sideration toward us. This is not overgenerous, but is 
simply fair. The attitude of Congress relative to reci- 
procity with Cuba now gives hope that other reciprocity 
treaties may be favorably considered. 


—— ~—-e—_—____ 


An Opportunity for the Building Trade Unions. 


It is not difficult to understand why the unions rep- 
resenting labor in the several branches of the building 
trades, almost from the beginning of the labor move- 
ment in its present phases, have been the storm centers 
of agitation, turmoil and contention. Building is un- 
like manufacturing in that the relation between employer 
and workman is accidental and temporary. The man 
who takes a contract to erect a building usually sublets 
parts of it, and frequently divides the whole work into 
subcontracts, retaining only the relation to it of financial 
responsibility and general oversight. The subcontractor 
looks about him and gathers what labor he can. Some 
of those he hires may have worked for him before, a 
few may work for him regularly or much of the time, 
but most of those who become his employees have no 
personal acquaintance or relations with him. They are 
as indifferent to his interests as he to theirs. The only 
element of the contract between them of interest to 
either is a mercenary one—the employers to get as much 
labor at the least cost possible, and the workman to 
get the largest possible pay for the least acceptable 
service. This does not breed hostility perhaps, but it 
breeds indifference. When the job is finished those for 
whom other work is not ready will be discharged. This 
constant “taking on” and “laying off” brings the men 
into constantly new relations, and gives the best reason 
which is found in any branch of industry for the crystal- 
lization of labor into unions for mutual protection and 
the safeguarding of its interests. 

Under such conditions it is perfectly natural that 
the unions should become strong. The employers can 
offer the workmen nothing but the wages agreed upon 
during an uncertain term of employment. If a mechanic 
desires the advantage of alliance for his own benefit he 
can form it only with those situated as he is, whose 
interests are identical with his own and who are willing 
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to join with him on the basis of an exchange of services 
from which all will profit. This does not leave him fre: 
to fix his own standard of wages, but it may be conceded 
that his labor finds a much better market when its sal 
is negotiated by a union than it would if each mal 
named his own price and had to establish the fact that 
he is worth what he demands. In a word, the argument 
in favor of the trade union applies with greater force 
and greater truth to unions in the building trade than 
to almost any which could be cited as examples. 

From the point of view of the builder, nearly al! 
building is speculative. He estimates the cost, and that 
no two estimate alike is shown by the wide range of 
bids submitted on almost every job. The tendency, in 
the absence of unions, would be to take large chances on 
cheap or inferior labor. To some extent the unions have 
been useful in raising the standards of the building 
trades, and that they have protected the interests of 
labor, increased its average wage, shortened its average 
day and generally bettered its condition will probably 
be conceded without discussion. 

But the trade union is a relatively new institution 
It is still feeling its way somewhat blindly, and it is not 
to be wondered at that it is so often badly advised, and 
so ready to follow indiscreet leaders who can see no other 
use for the power gained through organization than to 
employ it for the oppression of those who stand in the 
position of the employers of labor and as the representa- 
tives of “capital.” That most of the strikes in the build. 
ing trades are unnecessary, and could be avoided not only 
without disadvantage to labor, but with positive and 
demonstrable advantage, appears to be better understood 
by those outside of the business than by those in it. The 
strong and virile young unions of the building trades 
have developed an exaggerated fighting capacity. Be 
tween strikes for the attainment of advantages demanded, 
jurisdictional disputes, inter-union quarrels, sympathetic 
strikes, interference by walking delegates on technicalli- 
ties, restriction of output to make work for idle union 
members, short hours, and other arbitrary assertions of 
union power, they have managed to keep the building 
business in a constant turmoil. 

The net result is that capital has become timid of in- 
vestment iA real estate improvements. It is now extreme 
ly difficult to finance any kind of building operation, and 
except for work actually in hand, the business is prac- 
tically at a standstill all over the country. Within the 
past three years the cost of building has increased from 
25 to 30 per cent., largely on account of high wages. 
This would not be so bad if there was no uncertainty as 
to when a building once begun would be finished. It is 
usually planned to have a building ready for occupancy 
at the season when tenants are looking for quarters and 
when old premises must be vacated, to avoid the neces- 
sity of loss of rental to owners. If from three to twelve 
months must be allowed for strikes, original and sympathet- 
ic, the cost of carrying the unfinished structure becomes & 
serious matter, often spoiling a year, and thus further in- 
creasing the cost by a year’s interest on the investment. 
If these things could be avoided the building trade would 
even now experience a great stimulation. Very likely it 
would attract capital by reason of the fact that most 
other investments are for the moment uninviting. It 
would seem to be within the power of the labor unions of 
the building trade to apply the remedy for the existing 
conditions, and the purpose in view in this article is to 
point out how this may be done. 

Why should not the unions of the several branches of 
the building trade, recognizing that confidence cannot be 
re-established until satisfactory assurance is given that 
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work undertaken can be carried out at the cost and with- 
in the time allowed for in the estimates, and also recog- 
nizing that as matters stand they are facing a winter 
which will entail great suffering upon labor and decimate 
the membership of every union affected, take the mat- 
ter into their own hands? The first step would be to give 
notice that the agents of the several unions, having been 
invested with power to enter into contracts for the exe 
cution of which the unions make themselves morally and 
legally responsible, will confer with any responsible build- 
er who is figuring on work. A builder not considered re- 
sponsible, and whose agreements are regarded with sus- 
picion, need not have this advantage. To deal with him 
or not is optional with the unions. Perhaps such dis- 
crimination would have a good result in putting the ir- 
responsible speculative builder at a disadvantage and 
practically eliminating him from the business. With a 
responsible builder the agents would then make agree- 
ments to the effect that if the work is secured at the price 
named in the bid each union which has been called into 
consultation through its agent will undertake to per- 
form its part of the construction, and will see that it is 
finished on time as per schedule, so long as the wages 
agreed are paid. Questions of jurisdiction can be settled 
in advance, and the agreement reached, whether satisfac- 
tory or not, would be respected so far as the building to 
which it specifically relates is concerned. What is wrong 
in one instance can be righted in the next. As the rule, 
the unions of the building trade are in a position permit- 
ting them to give substantial guarantees of their good 
faith, which might be safely given where an honest pur- 
pose existed. 

The wage scale agreed upon would naturally be the 
best which the general condition of the business would 
permit. It could be held enough above the prevailing 
nonunion rate to make membership attractive to every 
man looking for work and qualified to do it. The pledge 
of a union controlling a majority of the best men in a 
given trade would be worth something, and if confidence 
was firmly established in such pledge by the results of 
experience, it would be worth a good deal. The reason 
the unions go to pieces in periods of depression is that 
to get work at all a member usually has to accept less 
than the standard minimum wage, and when this happens 
he fails to discover that the union is worth to him what 
it costs him to belong to it. Perhaps, also, when he finds 
it necessary to break a union rule, he prefers to place 
himself temporarily beyond the reach of its disciplinary 
powers. A union may recognize and adapt itself to a 
condition without loss of dignity or prestige. If it has 
a considerable number of members idle and knows that 
they cannot find work at the union rate, it would be wise 
at least to offer them the opportunity of accepting less, if 
need be, under a dispensation suspending the rule and 
with the guarantee of union oversight and protection. 

Another step might be for the agents of the unions to 
do some estimating for themselves, and offer to furnish 
the labor for each division of the construction for lump 
sums, to be divided among the workmen employed. As 
the rule this could be made to work out greatly to the 
advantage of the labor, as it could do the work on its own 
conditions as to hours, and would have the incentive to 
show that the argument for the eight-hour day was well 
founded. 

It is obviously impossible in a single editorial article 
to follow the ramifications of an idea so fruitful in sug- 
gestions as this will be found on consideration. Is it 
not the flower and quintessence of the collective bargain, 
which the exponents of the purposes, aims and ideals of 
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organized labor tell us is what the trade union unalter- 
ably stands for? To attempt to resist a wave of indus- 
trial and commercial depression such as that which now 
threatens this country were as futile as to attempt to dam 
the Nile with bulrushes. The unions which try it will 
destroy themselves, and all they have gained from years 
of laborious upbuilding will be lost. To meet conditions 
as they exist, take the best possible advantage of them; 
show that confidence may be re-established on a basis of 
satisfactory compensation to labor; prove that the safety 
of the employer is in making contracts with responsible 
unions and standing by them. These are ends perfectly 
practical of attainment in the building trade, and to at- 
tain them would crown the leaders instrumental in ef- 
fecting this great reform with wreaths of unfading 
laurel. It would give the labor movement a new and 
practical impetus, and put it in a position to take full 
advantage of revival, for the benefit of al) in interest. 
a ee 


The Steel Billet Once and Now. 


Since the great consolidations in the steel industry 
the steel billet has ceased to be a very important factor 
in the markets of this country. At one time enormous 
quantities were bought and sold, the transactions for a 
single week often aggregating 100,000 tons. There were 
dozens of rolling mills, large and small, in all branches 
of the finished iron industry which depended upon the 
great steel mills for the whole or a large part of their 
supply of raw steel in the form of ingots, blooms, billets, 
slabs or bars. When the series of consolidations took 
place two distinct tendencies developed, the one, on the 
part of the large rolling mill aggregations, to produce 
their own steel and the other, on the part of some great 
steel works, to carry the steel for which the market was 
threatened to the finished product. The organization of 
the United States Steel Corporation headed off this move- 
ment. The new aggregation inherited many sliding scale 
contracts for steel based on fluctuations in the market 
price of pig iron, that having been a favorite method of 
tying up large consumers of steel for considerable periods 
of time. 

This enormous business between steel works and roll- 
ing mills in the Central West ceased when the contracting 
parties became constituent companies of one great con- 
solidation and the business in intermediate products 
shrank to comparatively insignificant proportions. 

A good many of the smaller manufacturers of finished 
iron and steel, feeling threatened in their source of supply 
of the raw material, turned to the basic open 
hearth furnace for relief. A considerable number of in- 
dependent small steel plants sprang up all over the 
country, being designed for the sake of economy of opera- 
tion on a somewhat larger scale than the immediate re- 
quirements of the finishing mills to be directly served. 
The plan was to take care of the requirements of other 
neighboring rolling mills similarly situated as to supply 
of steel. 

When the sudden contraction of the demand came 
a few months since these individual open hearth steel 
plants had a larger surplus to market, and they sought an 
outlet vigorously. They have been. favored by the rapid 
decline in the prices of basic open hearth pig, which be- 
came available at $14, delivered, and less, and of melt- 
ing scrap, which is freely obtainable at $10 and less. 
Under such conditions, assuming a cost of conversion to 
be standard, their cost kept pace fairly well with the 
receding market prices for finished materials, and with 
a cost of conversion from the average cost of the raw 
material to the finished billet of $7 to $9. according to 
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local conditions, the old pool billet prices held out a good 
deal of temptation, while the new schedule has no terrors. 

In the billet market of to-day, greatly restricted as it 
is, the small open hearth plants play a _ relatively 
very much more important réle, and that fact must be 
recognized when considering the course of events in the 
future. 

a 

The tendency of banking institutions to consolidate is 
rapidly extending to the smaller cities, where it is looked 
upon with some apprehension by the smaller manufac- 
turers, who depend upon Joans as an important part of 
their working capital. Few manufacturing concerns, 
large or small, are rich enough to get along without a 
loan from the bank now and then. But many are rich 
enough not to care much whether or not their banks are 
consolidated with other banks, because their paper is 
solicited in banking circles. To many of the smaller con- 
cerns, however, in common with some larger ones who 
are not so strong financially as they would like to be, it 
may happen that the wiping out of a friendly bank may 
cause serious results. As an example of this there are 
plenty of young manufacturing enterprises that are not 
strong financially but are given credit because the bank 
officials know the men who are striving to put a business 
on its feet, and have sufficient confidence in their business 
personality to extend a helping hand in the way of loans. 
In such an instance credit comes solely from the bank’s 
intimate knowledge of the borrower, and frequently no 
other bank possesses the same intimate knowledge in the 
same individual case. So when this bank loses its exist- 
ence through a merger with another bank, and new man- 
agement scans the merged institution’s loans, the manu- 
facturer in question is regarded with the eyes of a 
stranger and his credit may slip away. The influence of 
the friendly bank official—the cashier or the president— 
whichever it may be—can no longer be extended in his 
behalf. For similar reasons the great banking institution 
is not so likely to encourage new enterprises, it is argued, 
because usually the line of credit asked for is too small to 
make the necessary investigation worth the while. The 
temptation is to concentrate the institution’s energies on 
placing large loans. The paternal element of the small 
national bank is eliminated. AlJl this is along the line of 
complaints made by those who regret to see banking in- 
terests centralized. Yet it must all depend upon the per- 
sonnel of the management of the larger institution. The 
consolidations in the smaller cities are too young to have 
shown results for good or evil. They will be watched 
closely. Take, for instance, the city of Worcester, Mass., 
with 125,000 people, or thereabouts. The one trust com- 
pany of the city—a State institution—has absorbed four 
national banks, which are now being liquidated. Where 
there were seven national banks and one trust company 
there are now three national banks and one of the largest 
trust companies in the United States. Business men all 
through New England, and beyond, are watching to see 
what the results may be in this typical instance. 


oe 
The action of the railroads running to the Atlantic 


seaboard in reducing freight rates on a long list of iron 
and steel products when shipped for export is commend- 
able. The railroads have thus shown their willingness to 
share some of *the burden of the depression now bearing 
so heavily on the iron trade. The manufacturers had 
asked for a cut of 50 per cent., but the traffic managers 
decided that 33 1-3 per cent. was the limit to which they 
could go without interfering with the freight rates on 
products for domestic consumption. Doubtless domestic 
consumers of iron and steel products will feel that if 
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the railroads favor foreign buyers by making lower rates 
on shipments intended for such disposition domesti: 
business should also receive some concession. This is the 
natural attitude of a buyer of any commodity or a patro! 
of any purveyor of service. If the business depression 
should be protracted domestic freight rates will necessa 
rily be reduced to conform to general business conditions 
In the meantime much benefit may be realized by the 
general business interests of the country through the 
development of a larger export trade in iron and stee! 
products. Mills can be operated which would otherwise 
be compelled to shut down, and more men will have em- 
ployment. It is hardly to be expected that the export 
business will make up for the decrease in the domestic 
demand, but if it will enable more works to be operated 
it will ameliorate the depression. 
SS ——— 

The announcement of the cancellation of the contract 
existing between the United States Steel Corporation and 
the syndicate managers for the conversion of preferred 
stock into 5 per cent. bonds, has been received with gen- 
eral satisfaction in the iron trade. Nothing has done 
more to hurt the status of public companies connected 
with the industry in the estimation of the financial com- 
munity and of the investing public than the conversion 
plan as it was carried through. 

———»+—-e——_— 
To Make Planished Steel Sheets. 


The Wird-Dickey Steel Company, as previously men- 
tioned in Vhe Iron Age, have broken ground for their 
new sheet steel plant at Indiana Harbor, just across the 
Indiana State line from Chicago. The frame office build- 
ing is already nearly completed, and the steel factory 
building will be delivered and set up in December or 
January by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. This plant, which is 85 x 100 
feet, 44 feet in hight, will be devoted to the production of 
hammered-planished steel sheets, No. 14 to No. 30 gauge, 
that shall take the place in the stove, stove pipe and el- 
bow trade of the more expensive planished iron. 

W. C. Dickey, the secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a man of wide experience in the sheet steel trade. 
Before its absorption by the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, Mr. Dickey was manager of the planished steel de- 
partment of Kirkpatrick & Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He states that he has secured patents on new proc- 
esses for treating sheet steel before and after the planish- 
ing process, and believes that his new plant will produce 
a planished steel sheet that shall have the finish of im- 
ported Russia iron and a high ductility and uniformity. 
It is not the purpose of this company to roll their own 
sheets, Indiana Harbor having been selected for their 
site because of the facilities for securing high grade open 
hearth sheets from the Inland Steel Company, whose 
plant is only a short distance from the Ward-Dickey 
works. 

The pickled cold rolled sheets bought from the Inland 
mill or other sources are given special treatment, then 
formed into packs approximating 700 pounds to the pack 
heated to the proper color, and hammered in the pack. 
The big hammer and anvil for this purpose is being builf 
by the Morgan Engineering Works of Alliance,-Ohio. It 
will permit the handling of sheets as large as 36 x 108 
inches. After the pack is hammered the sheets are give? 
further special treatment, the processes involved not be 
ing divulged, after which they are cut to size on a 100- 
inch guillotine shear to be furnished by the Pittsburgh 
Shear, Knife & Machine Company. 

Gas for the heating and anealing ovens will be sup- 
plied by Forter-Miller producers of a 10-ton coal capacity 
daily. Power for the plant will come from a 150 horse- 
power boiler, the contract for which is not yet placed. 

The Ward-Dickey Steel Company are capitalized for 
$50,000, fully paid in. J. N. Ward of Peoria, Ill., is the 
president and leading financial backer of the enterprise, 
while Mr. Dickey will have active charge of the business 
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Work was begun on the plant October 15, and it is the 
hope of the principals that the mill will be in active oper- 
ation by next February. 

i a 


Labor Notes. 


A 10 per cent. reduction in the wages of all of the em- 
ployees of the Andover Iron Company, whose furnace is 
located at Phillipsburg, N. J., was announced on Novem- 
ber 18. 





The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, have given notice of a general reduction in the 
wages and salaries of all their employees. The notices 
posted to that effect read as follows: “ Beginning with 
December 1, 1903, all wages and salaries of the employees 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company will be reduced 
from 10 to 3381-3 per cent. Common laborers will be 
paid $1.26 per diem.” The bulletin issued to the ma- 
chinists notifies them of a reduction of 15 per cent. and 
furnacemen of 20 per cent. The workmen do not take the 
notice of the reduction in good part. The employees gen- 
erally are members of the Provincial Workingmen’s As- 
sociation, and a joint meeting of lodges has been called 
to discuss the situation. It is thought that the matter 
will be referred to the Grand Council for final action, 
and many of the men believe that a general strike will be 
inaugurated on December 1, the date for the cut to go 
into effect. 


Notices of a 12 per cent. reduction in wages, to take 
effect November 30, have been posted in the mills of the 
New Haven Iron & Steel Company, makers of bar and rod 
iron, at New Haven, Conn. 


The wages of the employees of the Scranton Bolt & 
Nut Works, Scranton, Pa., have been réduced 10 per cent., 
and they will work five days a week. The wages to be 
paid will be $3.75 base for finishing and $4 for puddling. 
Every mill manufacturing bar iron east of the Alleghany 
Mountains is going on the same wage basis. 


The George A. Fuller Company have severed all rela- 
tions with Local Union No. 2 of New York, which is 
known as Parks’ union. This union ordered a sympa- 
thetic strike on a building in New York, claiming that 
nonunion stone cutters were employed. The company say 
that as a matter of fact neither union stone cutters nor 
union derrickmen would work on the building. As Local 
No. 2 has violated its agreement with the company, the 
latter will now take the other side and employ members 
of the new Housesmiths’ Union of New York. The places 
of strikers were first filled by members of the new union 
on the building at Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue, 
where the strike started. Men were secured for some of 
the other buildings, and it is expected that the places of 
all the strikers will shortly be filled. It is the intention 
of the International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Ironworkers to order sympathetic strikes on all the Ful- 
ler contracts outside of New York. Their places will be 
filled with other men as fast as possible, and measures 
have already been taken to that effect. The Fuller Com- 
pany are now in a position to co-operate with the Iron 
League or the New York Employers’ Association and 
Local No. 2 has lost a connection which gave it much 
strength. 





The employees of the International Silver Company’s 
factories A, E and N at Meriden, Conn., and L and P, at 
Wallingford, Conn., voted unanimously Saturday night 
against a general strike urged by striking polishers at 
Factory H, at Meriden. 


Striking grinders of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company 
at Wallingford, Conn., have returned to work. 


The American Optical Company of Southbridge, Mass., 
have secured an injunction in the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts restraining the striking employees from 
interfering with the business of the company and their 
workmen. The men are quietly returning to work and 
everything is quiet in the town, the selectmen having 
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granted the necessary police protection. Strikers who 
have not been served with the injunction are still picket- 
ing the works, but their efforts are becoming more and 
more futile. Apparently the trouble will be ended by the 
gradual filling of the strikers’ places, without any general 
declaration on the part of the men that they will as a 
union accede to the company’s ultimatum that they must 
agree to renounce unionism. 


Notices have been posted at all the mines of the Em- 
pire Steel & Iron Company at Mount Hope, Hibernia and 
other points in Morris County, N, J., that a 10 per cent. 
reduction would be made in the wages of all miners, be- 
ginning December 1. Also, that only one shift of men 
would be used where two formerly worked. The order 
affects 3000 men. 

> Oe Ge 


The Keystone Drop Forge Company.—The Keystone 
Drop Forge Company, formerly of Twentieth and Clear- 
field streets, Philadelphia, are now completely installed 
in their new plant at Chester, Pa., which has been built 
in view of a largely increased production, and equipped 
with improved and modern machinery and conveniences. 
The new plant is located directly on the Delaware River, 
with both Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Reading 
sidings, making both rail and water shipments available. 
Ample room is provided for future expansion, and all the 
buildings, consisting of machine shop, hammer shop and 
power house, are of iron and brick construction. The 
office building is a two-story brick building, containing 
general and private offices, drawing and testing rooms, 
with their full equipment. In addition to their ordinary 
hammers, two large steam drop hammers have been in- 
stalled, enabling them to handle a broader range of work 
than heretofore, covering at this time from the smallest 
to the largest drop forging made. Their power house is 
equipped with boiler capacity sufficient for twice their 
present requirements, and duplicate engines are provided 
so as to insure against stoppage from break downs. They 
also operate their own electric light plant. Toilet and 
wash rooms, supplied with hot and cold water, stationary 
wash stands and expanded metal lockers, have also been 
provided for the employees. The machine shop, 50 x 90 
feet, is supplied with light from all sides and from the 
roof as well. With these improvements and increased 
facilities the Keystone Drop Forge Company have more 
than doubled their former capacity, and are in a position 
to furnish drop forgings of every character promptly, and 


are prepared to bid on any work in their line. 
————+-oe—___- 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company.—A. W. Thomp- 
son, president of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
when asked to explain the probable cause of the very 
great decline in prices on Republic Iron & Steel stock, 
stated that the reductions were entirely without reason, 
and emphatically denied the truth of all rumors that it 
was the purpose of his company to issue bonds for any 
purpose. He stated that there was no bond issue pending 
and that none was contemplated. 


—_—9+-e——_—_- 


While conditions in the Shenango Valley are not bad, 
there being several large mills in operation, considerable 
uneasiness is manifested by retailers and the smaller in- 
terests of the iron towns. The approach of cold weather 
is dreaded, and fervent wishes are expressed for a speedy 
resumption of the idle plants. Municipal improvements 
are giving employment to many men in New Castle and 
in Sharon, Pa., and repairs on idle plants are helping 
many others. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company are working on an 
order of 3400 tons of steel rails for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which will weigh 140 pounds to the yard. 
These rails will be used in tracks laid in the streets of 
Philadelphia. They are girder rails, made exceptionally 
heavy for carrying the heaviest freight cars and engines 
and at the same time are in accordance with regular 
street car specifications. They are 9 inches in hight, to 
go below the pavement. 
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New Publications. 

The Hardening and Tempering of Steel. By Fridolin 
Reiser. mining councillor, director of the cast steel 
foundry, Kappenberg. ‘Translated from the German 
of the third and enlarged edition by Arthur Morris 
and Herbert Robson, B.Se. Scott, Greenwood & Co., 
19 Ludgate Hill, E. C., London. X and 120 pages, 
5 x 7% inches. Price, $2.50 net. 

In this volume Herr Reiser contributes to the litera- 
ture of steel a work which must be of considerable prac- 
tical value, especially to those whose avocations bring 
them into touch with the workings of tool steel, both in 
establishments where such tools are manufactured and 
in the blacksmith shops of all sorts of industries. As 
the author points out in his preface, the literature of 
steel becomes very scanty where manufacture ceases and 
the working up of the manufactured product begins. The 
preparation of tool steel offers many practical difficulties 
which may easily lead to failure. This is especially the 
case with tempering, which in making good tools is quite 
as important as the quality of the steel itself. As most 
scientific works treat this subject with encyclopzedic brev- 
ity, Herr Reiser has prepared a work that fills in the 
gap by dealing quite exhaustively with all matters that 
are of influence on the quality of finished steel tools. He 
gives his readers many tables of comparison, which serve 
to illuminate his teachings. The book robs the subject of 
ultra technical vernacular, so that it may easily be under- 
stood by the practical man, who does not care to go too 
deep into the great subject of steel. 

General chapters on the classification of steel and its 
chemical and physical properties are followed by methods 
of testing. First by chemical analysis and the testing 
machine, and secondly, which will interest more readers, 
smithy tests, divided into testing of soft steel and testing 
hard and medium steels. 

Then the author comes to the real purposes of his work, 
with chapters on steel hardening, which subject he takes 
up in many subdivisions, including the theory of harden- 
ing, heating for hardening and the measurement of high 
temperatures, operations before and during hardening 
and after hardening, comprising tempering and rectifying 
steel warped in hardening, and hardening liquids. Per- 
haps as important as anything in the book is the chapter 
containing special processes for hardening the most usual 
tools and steel goods, as wood working tools, hammer 
heads, twist drills, rotary cutters, milling cutters, dies 
and stamps, saws, shears, wire, hollow steels, &c. Al- 
though Herr Reiser may be disputed on some of his 
theories, it is safe to say he is backed up by best authori- 
ties, to judge from the list of authorities to which he 
refers in his preface as having assisted him in his prepara- 
tions. A section on case hardening closes this chapter. 
Investigations of the causes of failures of hardening, the 
regeneration of steel spoilt in the furnace, and the weld- 
ing of steel, its theory and practice, conclude the work. 





The Art of Pattern Making. By I. McKim Chase, M.E. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York; Chapman & Hal. 
Limited, London. VI and 254 pages, 5 x 7 inches. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Chase has endeavored, and apparently admirably 
succeeded, in preparing a work essentially practical in 
its description of methods of pattern making, and in a 
general discussion of a subject which is becoming more 
and more important as the pattérn maker is called upon 
to prepare more intricate models from which to cast 
into metal and to assist in solving the great problem of 
reducing cost of manufacture. The work is illustrated 
with 215 figures, which add much to its value. Chapters 
on the equipment and management of a modern pattern 
shop occupy the earlier pages, and are followed by illus- 
trated descriptions of pattern work for particular pur- 
poses, such as for a cylinder, gunmount’ pedestal, screw 
propellers, large belt pulley or fly wheel, and so on. The 
last 100 pages are full of useful information, which 
makes of the volume a book of ready reference for the 
pattern maker. A number of chapters take up various 
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subjects, a few among them being Glue and Its Uses; 
The Lathe and Lathe Work; Marking, Recording and 
Storing Patterns; Practical Geometry, including useful 
rules for the Shop; Handy Tools for Pattern Makers; 
Method of Making Special Shrinkage Rules; Filing 
Hand Saws, and a large number of tables and rules to 
assist as “short cuts,” such as prismoidal formule and 
rules to compute area of figures bounded by a curve. 
These are but a few instances of the contents. 


Points for Buyers and Users of Tool Steel. By George 
W. Alling. Published by the David Williams Com- 
pany, New York, 1908. Price $2. 

Mr. Alling, who has the experience of a lifetime in 
the tool steel business, has embodied his observations 
and his knowledge in a handy little volume, which a good 
many will greatly appreciate who must tread the same 
somewhat thorny path. His mission has been to educate 
and guide the buyer and consumer of tool steel, often an 
opinionated person, whose failures are promptly at- 
tributed by him to the quality of the steel which has been 
furnished to him. That takes not alone a_ thorough 
knowledge of the steel and its limitations, but also much 
tact and a pretty thorough understanding of human na- 
ture. It is evident that Mr. Alling possesses these in an 
abundant measure, and is therefore well qualified to deal 
with the subject. Plain language and the avoidance of 
all theoretical discussions are necessary features of the 
treatment, and there are frequent references to incidents 
from actual experience which are illuminating. 

Mr. Alling is as careful to warn the trade against the 
pitfalls which surround the buyer and user of tool steel as 
he is to give specific instructions as to the best methods 
to pursue. He takes up in detail various tools and illus- 
trates his points well with engravings reproduced from 
photographs collected with special care for many years. 
The volume will be found valuable not only to beginners 
but to those who have had long practice and desire to 
compare their own experience with his. 


— ~—+e—__—_. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, have 
been chartered under the laws of Arizona. Officers are 
E. P. Breckenridge, president; S. W. Colton. secretary, 
and J. R. B. Ransom, treasurer. The company absorb the 
business of the Snell Cycle Fitting Company of Toledo, 
manufacturers of drop forgings, bicycles, motor bicycles 
and bicycle parts, and the Kirk Mfg. Company, manufac- 
turers of bicycles and automobiles. The same lines will 
be continued, and the capacity of the merged factories is 
to be enlarged. 


The Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad Company are 
making improvements at Columbus and are erecting a 
new round house, turntable, machine shop and blacksmith 
shop. A new shop has just been erected at Toledo for the 
same company. 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
experiencing no falling off in their business. They are ship- 
ping 75, steel ore cars to Mexico, a number of dump cars 
for a new industria] railway equipment in the Philippine 
Island, 40 large bottom dump cement cars, fitted with 
automatic couplers and air brakes, to a new cement plant 
at Hudson, Mich., and an industrial equipment of ash 
and coal cars for the new Cleveland water works plant. 
This order was secured at an advanced price, higher than 
all competitors. The company are mailing a new cata- 
logue describing and illustrating dump cars of every de- 
scription. They are moving machinery into a shop addi- 
tion 80x 100 feet, which will be used for building dryer 
cars, 





The plant of the Boll Bros. Company, manufacturers 
of steel mattresses and iron and brass beds, at Harris- 
burg, Pa., recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt on 
an enlarged scale. The contract for the new buildings 
and. machinery will be let as soon as the ruins can be 
cleared. It is hoped to have the plant ready for opera- 
tion within the coming year. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


It is stated that the plant of the Shelby Steel Tube Com- 
pany, at Greenville, Pa., resumed operations in all departments 
last week after a two months’ shut down. 


The 2ti hot mills in the plant of the American Tin Plate 
Company, at Flwood, Ind., have resumed operations, half of 
them having been idle for three months. The tinning depart- 
ment will also resume as fast as material is furnished by the 
hot mills. The promise is fur a steady run for all the depart- 
sents during the winter. 


The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa., advise 
us that there is no truth in the report that they would take 
over the idle Aliquippa Works of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America. 


A fifth stove is being added to the quartette of stoves at the 
Searles furnace of the La Follette Iron, Coal & Railway Com- 
pany, in La Follette, Tenn., which was built and placed in oper- 
ation about two years ago. The new stove, which will be 18 x 
90 feet, together with the appurtenant piping, connections and 
fittings, is being built by the William B. Pollock Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, steel plate construction builders. H. M. La 
Follette is general manager of the Searles furnace. 


The Morgan Construction Company of Worcester, Mass., 
have received the order for the bar mill for the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, to which reference has been made. It will in 
its main features be like that of the Duquesne mill. The Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company are about to build also six stationary open 
hearth steel furnaces. 


The three blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
the Qhio Works, Youngstown, Ohio, are still banked and will 
likely remain idie for some time. The Ohio Bessemer plant is 
in operation on tin and sheet bars, but no rails have been rolled 
at these works for some little time. 


The Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., last week 
shipped their first foreign order of any size, consisting of ten 
carloads of steel to Havana, to be used by the Government for 
the improvement of Havana Harbor. The company are rushing 
their new mills and hope to have them in operation by early 
spring of next year. 


Furnace No. 1 of the Lackawanna Steel Company, at Leb- 
anon, Pa., is being relined. All of the other furnaces at that 
place are out of blast, but are ready for immediate resumption. 


By a peculiar accident at the Swede Furnaces of R. Heck- 
scher & Sons, Swedeland, Pa., on the 2ist inst., the engine 
house of furnace No. 2 was entirely destroyed by fire and the 
blowing engines practically ruined. Furnace No. 1 burned a 
hole in the bosh, through which ignited cake was blown into 
No. 2 engine room window, causing the conflagration. Both 
furnaces were stopped 48 hours due to damage to hoists and for 
making arrangements for No. 1 engine to thoroughly blow both 
furnaces. Owing to the inability of one set of engines to fur- 
nish blast for beth furnaces, it is likely that one stack will be 
blown out. The loss by fire was fully covered by insurance. 


Two of the four blast furnaces of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company at Steelton, Pa., have been put out of blast for re- 
pairs. One of them will be out of service for several months 
at least and will be enlarged and its capacity increased. The 
wonderful run of the furnaces during the summer months, dur- 
ing which ali records for production were broken, was very hard 
on the machinety 


The new rolling miil of the Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bend- 
ing Company of Harrisburg, Pa., is almost ready for operation, 
and it is expected will be started before Christmas or shortly 
thereafter. The mills of the company are now being operated 
double time and the company are enjoying the greatest prosper- 
ity of their history. 


The work of erecting the new mills of the Sweets Steel Com- 


pany, at Dodge’s Island, near Williamsport, Pa., was com- 
menced last week. 
The Parkesburg Iron Works, Parkesburg, Pa., have been 


closed for an indefinite period. 


The galvanizing department of the National Tube Works, at 
Middietown, Pa., has resumed operations after a shut down of 
one week. ior more than a month previous to the shut down 
the department had been operated on half time. 


Wheeling advices are to the effect that the consolidation of 
the Whitaker Iron Company, Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling. W. Va.; Laughlin Nail Company, Martin's Ferry, 
Ohio, and the Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, Is 
about completed, and the final organization will be effected next 
week. The merger is to be called the Whitaker-Glessner Com- 
pany. 


No. 2 stack of the Carnegie Steel Company, at New Castle, 
Pa., is being torn down and will be rebuilt on a larger scale and 
when completed will be of the same size and capacity as No. 4, 
whieh was completed this year and which is 106 feet high and 
23 feet wide at the bash. Work on the new stack which is to 
replace No. 3 is progressing rapidly and will be completed early 
next year. Stack No. 1 is to be relined and otherwise improved. 
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It is not probable that furnaces Nos. 1 and 4 will be in opera- 
tion for several months. The Shenango Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, at New Castle, are also idle and exten- 
sive repairs are being made. While this plant is idle the tin 
bars nsed in the Shenango and Grier works of the American 
Tin Plate Company, at New Castle, which are ordinarily sup- 
plied by the Shenango works, are being shipped from the Ohio 
works at Youngstown. At the South Sharon works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company two new blast furnaces are under erection, 
and when these have been completed the three stacks will have a 
daily output of close to 1500 tons. This will be sufficient metal 
to operate the open hearth plant, which at present contains 12 
50-ton open hearth furnaces. However, five more 50-ton fur- 
naces are being built at this plant and will be completed in the 
early part of next year. The report that the Carnegie Steel 
Company had bought four new engines for use at the South 
Sharon furnace plant is untrue. 


Dispatches from Birmingham, Ala., state that the Bessemer 
rolling mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
resumed operations in several departments November 23, with 
much work ahead. ” 


Wilkoff Brothers, Youngstown, Ohio, dealers in scrap iron, 
steel and metals, who recently bought the plant owned by the 
Ohio Stee: & Iron Specialty Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
advise us that they have not yet decided what they will do with 
it, but the chances are they will operate it after January 1. 
rhe plant is equipped with a 10-inch mill which is in first-class 
condition, and if Wilkoff Brothers decide to operate it the out- 
put will be bar iron. 


The iron mills of Duncansville, Blair County, Pa., a part of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, wi!) be closed down in a few days. 
and the indications are that the shut down will be permanent. 
The mills have been in constant operation for four years and 
about 560 men are employed there. All of the material at the 
plant is being used and no more is being ordered. 


It is :.tated that the two Alice furnaces of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company in Birmingham, Ala., 
closed dowr this week. 


were 


The plant of Moorehead Brothers & Co., Incorporated, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers of iron plate and skelp, has been closed 
dowa in all departinents. 


The report tbat al! of the plants of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany in-the Youngstown, Ohio, New Castle and Sharon, Pa., dis- 
tricts would be consolidated and put in charge of Thomas Mc- 
Donaid, now manager of the Ohio Works, Youngstown, is denied. 

The plant of the Standard Tin Plate Company, at Canons- 
burg. Pa., which has been in course of erection for some time, 
has been put in partial operation. The larger part of the equip- 


ment in this plant was furnished by the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 


The Valley Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, will close down this week for an indefinite 
period. Lack of orders is given as the cause. 


The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, have notified 
skilled labor in their employ of a reduction in wages to conform 
te reductions now being made by competing concerns. It is un- 
derstood day labor wil! not he affected. 


Stacks Nos. 1 and 3 of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, are expected to resume blast on Tuesday, De- 
cember 1. No time has been set for the starting of No. 2 stack, 
which has recently been relined and repaired and is ready for 
blast. 


General Machinery. 


The Galena Iron Works Company, Galena, Ill., manufactur- 
ers of mining machinery, have moved into their new plant, con- 
sisting of a boiler shop, 60 x 100 feet; machine shop, 60 x 100 
feet ; foundry, 50 x 100 feet; blacksmith shop, 30 x 60 feet, and 
office and storeroom, 24 x 48 feet. The shops are modernly 
equipped, the new installations including three lathes, three 
drill presses, planer, complete set of shears, rolls and punches. 
The company recently increased their capital stock from $5000 
to $20,000, and elected the following Board of Directors: C. C. 
Mathey, R. Barrett, D. D. Sheean, John D. Oldenburg, C. W. 
Mclithon of Mineral Point, Wis., and E. W. Moore of Chicago. 


The Phenix Woolen Mill property, at East Greenwich, Conn., 
has been refitted for use as a machine shop. The Boston wire 
stitching machine, for use in book and pamphlet binding, will 
be manufactured there. 


The E. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
are to proceed immediately with the building of their new plant 
in that city, a description of which has previously been given. 


Bovaird & Co., Bradford, Pa., have purchased the equipment 
of the D. W. Robertson Machine Works in that city, and are 
preparing to ship the machinery to Independence, Kan., where 
they are erecting brick shops for the manufacture of tools and 
equipment for drilling gas and oil wells. 


The Appleton Machine Company, Appleton, Wis., have com- 
pleted a new foundry building, which gives them double the 
foundry capacity they had before. This building is 44 x 80 
feet, and 24 feet high. Another addition to their plant which 
has been built is a blacksmith shop, 54 x 80 feet. Formerly 
the blacksmith shop occupied a portion of the main building. 
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Installation will be made of a J. Morton-Poole roll grinding 
machine, which is now in transit. This machine will double 
the capacity of grinding rolls, enabling the company to handle 
all rolls that are now used in paper mills. 


The Washington Machinery & Supply Company, Spokane, 
Wash., are building an addition to their plant, 43 x 75 feet, and 
have already purchased shop machinery. The company report 
the past year’s business far in excess of their expectations. 


Reeves & Co., Columbus, Ind., who have for several years 
had a branch house at Springfield, Ill., where they carried a 
stock of machinery for their Illinois trade, will hereafter make 
their headquarters for that district in Peoria, where they have 
secured the old Nichol & Burr machine shop. They will do no 
manufacturing in Peoria excepting the repairing of second-hand 
machinery. 


George A. Pender, Richmond, Va., has been appointed re- 
ceiver for John A, Waters & Co., local machinery dealers, in 
that city. The liabilities amount to $19,000, and assets, 
$15,000. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have appointed Joseph T. Ryerson & Son of Chicago, New 
York and Pittsburgh, their exclusive distributing agents for 
their Cleveland tools. 


The Geiser Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., have sold their 
branch office building in Indianapolis, and will locate in another 
section of the city. The Geiser Company are greatly increasing 
their business in the middle and far West. 


The output of the Landis Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., 
is being increased by the addition of new machinery. The de- 
livery of the machinery has been greatly delayed, and the new 
apparatus will not be all in place for several months. 

The John Deere Plow Company of Omaha, Neb.; the Deere 
& Webber Company of Minneapolis, and the John Deere Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., have ordered 4000 nand and steam 
cream separators from the Sharpless Cream Separator Company 
of West Chester, Pa., and the entire lot of machines, valued at 
$300,000, was shipped on one train of 40 cars to Chicago. 


The Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, 
Pa., have purchased in Pittsburgh a fully equipped foundry 
building, and will ‘have it transferred bodily to the plant at 
Chambersburg. The foundry will consist of three air furnaces, 
20 tons each, a cupola 84 inches in diameter, a 60-ton electric 
crane, a 30-ton crane, a 15-ton crane, three 20-ton electric jib 
cranes and four 5-ton pneumatic cranes. A new power plant 
is being built, and all the machinery will be driven by elec- 
tricity. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have issued orders re- 
ducing the working time in their shops from ten to nine hours 
per day. The order went into effect on November 20 and affects 
close to 15,000 men in the shops in Altoona, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg and other places. 


The plant of the Grant Tool Works Company, at Franklin, 
Pa., has been sold by the receiver, William J. Blakeley, for the 
large stockholders, the price paid being $5000, subject to certain 
claims. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have effected an arrangement with Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Co. of Chicago whereby the latter will act as exclusive selling 
agents for their well-known line of punches, shears, &c. 


The American Ball Bearing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ex- 
pect shortly to occupy their new plant, which has been under 
construction for several months. The buildings are located on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway tracks, near De- 
troit street, and include a main machine shop, 170 x 200 feet, 
and three stories high; stamping department, 100 x 200 feet; 
also a blacksmith shop, forge shop and power plant. The com- 
pany manufacture ball bearings, and they are doing an extensive 
business with the automobile trade. 


The Erie Railroad Company will make improvements costing 
about $8000 at their shops, at Cleveland, Ohio. The shops were 
erected a short time ago. 

The Bridge Street Machine Company, Elyria, Ohio, will 
shortly commence the manufacture of machinery for the pro- 
duction of cordage and rope. C. C. Cook of the company was 
formerly engaged in a similar business in Boston. 


Schedules in bankruptcy of the Judson A. Goodrich Company, 
manufacturers of steam specialties, at 284 Pearl street, New 
York, show liabilities of $19,484 and nominal assets of $22,106, 
consisting of stock, $4900, and accounts, $17,206. 


The Ray Automatic Machine Company, Berea, Ohio, have 
sold their automobile interests to the Briscoe Mfg. Company 
of Detroit, Mich., and in the future will devote their attention 
to the manufacture of nuts, bolts and automatic machinery. 


The Cleveland office of the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Company has sold an outfit of machine tools to the Winslow 
Voting Machine Company, who have established a factory in 
Cleveland. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

A. F. Bartlett & Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufacturers of en- 
gines, whose plant recently suffered much damage from fire, 
purpose the rebuilding of the erecting room, 60 x 100 feet, and 
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building a one-story steel warehouse, 108 x 180 feet, to replace 
the wooden warehouse which was burned, and a boiler shop, 60 
x 150 feet. 


The Hendrie & Holthoff Mfg. & Supply Company, Denver, 
Col., report having sold approximately 500 horse-power in Stan 
tey Electric Company’s induction motors to be used in the 
cement mill at the Government dam near Livingston, Ariz. 


The Beaumont Irrigating Company, Beaumont, Texas, are in 
viting bids on a tandem compound Corliss engine of not less 
than 150 horse-power, to be direct connected with a Root rotary 
pump. 

The Bullock Blectric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, report 
the following contracts for the Government dam at Tonto, Ariz., 
for the United States Reclamation Service: One 750-kw. A. C. 
generator, direct coupled type, 2300 volts, 375 revolutions per 
minute, 25 cycles, 3-phase; one 125-kw. A. C. generator, belted 
type, 2300 volts, 500 revolutions per minute, 25 cycles, 3-phase; 
one 20-kw. and one 8-kw. exciters, and one complete switchboard. 
The generators are to be used in the power house situated near 
the Salt River. 


The Colorado Iron Works, Denver, Col., report the placing of 
a 12 horse-power portable boiler with the Government for the 
dam at Tonto, Ariz. 


C. K. Sherman, Chicago, manufacturers’ agent, representing 
the Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company and other boiler manu- 
facturers, reports the following sales for last week: Marseilles 
Paper Company, Marseilles, Il]., one 250 horse-power internally 
fired boiler with Morison furnace; one boiler of the same type 
for the Bush Temple of Music of Chicago, which is the third 
they have installed in their theatre building; one 150 horse- 
power of the same type for Tiffany Enameled Brick Company, 
Momence, Ili.; one of the same size and type to the American 
Asbestos Company of Terre Haute, Ind., for their asbestos mines 
at Bedford City, Va.; one 100 horse-power internally fired 
boiler with Morison furnace for the St. Louis branch of the 
Crane Company. 

The Detroit, Monroe & East Toledo Short Line Railway pur- 
pose the erection of two electrical substations, one at Wyandotte 
and the other at Rockwood, Mich. 


The Albert Dickinson Company of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
building a new power house for their plant. All machines are 
to be motor driven and the new installation will furnish current 
for these motors as weil as for lighting. The Arnold Electric 
Power Station Company of Chicago are the consulting engineers 
for the plant. Contracts are now being let by the Arnold Com- 
pany for power house equipment, which is to be installed and 
ready for operation within 90 days. 


The Department of the Interior, Washington, will receive 
bids until December 15 for constructing a steam heating system 
and an artesian well at the Santa Fé School, N. M. 


Work on the five buildings to replace the burned plants of 
the Lebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa., is being pushed rapidly 
and the works will be in full operation by the close of the year. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids until December 12 for a water system for 
the navy yard at Charleston, 8S. C. 


The Brown Corliss Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., are taking 
up a number of new lines in connection with their Corliss engine 
and rolling mill work. They have gone very heavily into the 
manufacture of a full line of saw mill machinery, and have 
opened up a special department for that line in the Wells Build- 
ing. Milwaukee, in charge of Theodore S. Wilkin. The company 
are also about to complete arrangements with a foreign corpora- 
tion to handle a full line of blast furnace gas engines. W. S. 
Whiting is president of the company. 


The Light and Power Department of Hudson, Mass., are en- 
larging the municipal electric light plant. They are installing 
a 375 horse-power Harrisburg cross compound condensing engine 
direct connected to a 250-kw. General Electric generator. 

The Niles Boiler Company, Niles, Ohio, builders of plate and 
structural work, castings and machine work and patterns, have 
opened an office in Room 302, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, with L. L. Knox in charge as district manager. 

The William Tod Company of Youngstown, Ohio, have just 
completed the last of 12 pairs of blowing engines for the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company, at Pueblo, Col. It will be shipped 
about December 1, and 13 flat cars will be required to haul it. 
The fly wheel of this engine weighs 55 tons, and the engine com- 
plete weighs nearly 500 tons. The William Tod Company have 
also ready for shipment a reversing engine to be installed in the 
new blooming mill of the Alabama Steel & Wire Company, at 
Gadsden, Ala. This engine is a duplicate of one installed by the 
William Tod Company in the Bessemer mill of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Erner-Hopkins Company, Columbus, Ohio, have secured 
a contract for the erection of a municipal electric lighting plant 
at Athens, Ohio. They will erect a brick building and will iIn- 
stall a 300 horse-power boiler, a 250 horse-power engine, a 150- 
kw. generator and auxiiiary equipment. The plant will furnish 
80 arc lamps and 2000 incandescent, besides power. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Topeka Bridge & Iron Mfg. Company, Topeka, Kan., 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
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Foundries. 


The Newark Malleable Iron Company, recently incorporated, 
kave secured a site at New Jersey Railroad avenue and John- 
son street, Newark, N. J., where they will install a modern 
malleakle iron casting plant. It is their intention to erect a 
new foundry building, about 100 feet square, and to alter such 
other buildings as are on the site to suit their purposes. The 
management of the plant will be in the hands of James M. 
Cory, 30 Roseville avenue, Newark, who was formerly con- 
nected with David M. Meeker of that city, and who is well known 
in the foundry trade in the metropolitan district. 


The National Car Wheel Company are rebuilding the gray 
iron foundry of their Cayuta works, at Sayre, Pa., which was 
recently destroyed by fire The foundry is a small one, the 
total loss being only about $4000. 


Drill press, lathe, planer, forge and other tools are required 
by the recently incorporated American Automatic Switch Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Col., who are to erect a smal! plant in that city 
for making malleable iron and steel castings. W. K. Smith. 
general manager, informs us that they have not yet purchased 
any of the mechanical equipment, but expect to in a short time. 


The Wilmington Malleable Iron Company, Wilmington, Del., 
have increased their capital stock from $500,000 to $800,000. 


As soon as plans and specifications are completed, construc- 
tion will begin on the new foundry building of the Gartland- 
Gray Iron Works, which is to be erected at Terre Haute, Ind. 
This building will be 112 x 280 feet and will be utilized prin- 
cipally for the production of iron castings of medium size and 
weight, which constitute the main output of the company. 


With the exception of the traveling crane, all the equip- 
ment has been purchased for the new plant of S. B. Stine & 
Son, Osceola Mills, Pa. A short time ago their plant was 
partially destroyed by fire. As soon as possible they began to 
rebuild, with the result that within the next two weeks the 
buildings will be finished. The main buildimg will be 40 x 140 
feet, with an annex, 20 x 60 feet, in which will be installed 
the traveling crane, running the entire length. When this 
building is completed the firm will have a daily capacity of 
from 15 to 20 tons of castings, and will not only furnish cast- 
ings for their own use, but will do a regular jobbing business 
in that line. They manufacture haulage engines, mine fans, 
mine cars, wheels and general mine and mill supplies. 


The Toledo Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio, have been organ- 
ized with $50,000 capital stock. The officers are: Charles Fox, 
president; P. F. Leach, vice-president, and W. F. Booth, sec- 
retary. The company will manufacture all kinds of brass, 
bronze and aluminum castings, and succeed to the business of 
Charles Fox & Co. They have secured a number of large con- 
tracts, and larger quarters will be necessary, several sites being 
under consideration. The general offices of the company are 
in the Spitzer Building, Toledo. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Buffalo Box Company, Buffalo, N. 
destroyed by fire November 23. The loss 
$130,000. 


The main building of the plant of the Elk Tanning Company, 
at Curwensville, Pa., was burned November 22. The loss is 
about $100,000. 


Fire at the works of the Delaware Hard Fibre Company, 
Wilmington, Del., destroyed the machine shop and storeroom 
November 21. The loss is placed at $50,000. 


The oil well supply shops of the Star Iron Works, Lima, 
Ohio, were recently damaged $4000 by fire. 


The plant of the New Freedom Wire Cloth Company, New 
Freedom, Pa., was destroyed by fire November 20. The loss is 
estimated at $75,000. 


The plant of the Eagle Steel Range Company, Shelbyville, 
Ind., which was recently built, was destroyed by fire last week, 
causing a loss of $15,000. 


The plant of the Lancaster Silver Plate Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., was recently destroyed by fire. The loss is placed at 
$35,000. 

The large architectural iron works of Richey, Brown & 
Donald, at Borden and Review avenues and Newtown Creek, in 
Long Island City, N. Y., were destroyed by fire November 24. 
rhe loss is estimated at $300,000. 


The plant of the Baltimore Stamping & Enameling Company, 
Baltimore, Md., was damaged $50,000 by fire November 24. 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, last week 
suffered a loss by fire amounting to about $20,000. The build- 
ing destroyed was occupied as a machine shop, joiner shop, 
‘lacksmith shop and storeroom. 


Y., was 
is estimated at 


Hardware. 
The Michigan Wire Cloth Company, Detroit, Mich., have just 
completed the erection of a large brick addition to their plant 
and are now about to install a substantial increase in mechanical 
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facilities for the manufacture of their product. 
this the busiest time of their history. 


They report 


The Flora Mfg. Company have been organized at Flora, Ind., 
to manufacture washing machines. FE. G. Kitzmiller is president 
and W. H. Lesh secretary. 


The Banner Mfg. Company, Piggott, Ark., have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $12,000, to manufacture a patent 
buggy top support. The officers of the new company are: J. M. 
Turner, presidert; D. D. Throgmorton, vice-president, and G. B. 
Williams, secretary-treasurer. 


The Diamond Spiral Washing Machine Company, Chicago, 
are intending to remove their factory out of the city. No site 
has been selected as yet. 


Plans are now being considered by a number of prominent 
implement manufacturers for increasing the capital and output 
of Geo. W. Brown & Co., Galesburg, Ill. The capital stock, 
which is now $100,000, would in all likelihood be increased to 
$400,000 and the added output would seek distribution through 
other leading implement houses, whose managements are inter 


ested in the plan 
Miscellaneous. 


Julius Breckwoldt & Co., Dolgeville, N. Y., will build a 
factory 60 x 500 feet to replace the sounding board factory 
recently burned. 


The Butler Metallic Vacuum Casket Company have been 
organized at Butler, Pa., with A. BE. Butler as president and 
P. J. McGuire general manager, and will build a casket fac- 
tory. 


The Warrick Roofing Tile Company, Evansville, Ind., have 
increased their capital stock to $25,000. The additional stock 
will be utilized to build new driers and kilns at their works at 
Newburgh, Ind. 


The Baldwin-Rowland Switch & Signal Company, recently 
incorporated for the manufacture of patented electric switches 
and signals, expect to locate their plant in the four-story 
brick building at Chapel and East streets, New Haven, Conn. 
Such changes in the building and equipment as are required 
for the needs of the business will be commenced at once, and 
the company hope to get the plant in operation by January. 
F. W. Raymond of Westport, Conn., is secretary and general 
manager. 


The Ericsson & Moon Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., have 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $5000, to manufac- 
ture dies, jigs, tools and metal specialties. The incorporators 
of the new company are Wm. Moon, president; D. M. Ireland, 
vice-president, and A. N. Ericsson, secretary and manager. 

John Erskine of the new milling company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., contemplates the purchase of the defunct Piano Case 
Company’s factory. If the sale is authorized by the courts it 
is his intention to construct additional buildings and add new 
machinery to the factory. 


The Globe Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill., manufacturers of 
paints and oils for railroad use, whose plant was destroyed 
by fire last September, will rebuild a factory in East Peoria 
and expect to be again ready for business within 60 days. 

The Nix Rail Joint Company, with offices at Miles City, 
Mont., have been incorporated by T. F. Hagan, Glendive; W. 
J. Nix and W. W. D. Terrett of Forsyth, Mont., to manufacture 
the Nix rail joint. The capital stock of the company is 
$100,000. 

The Internationa!) Harvester Company have in process of 
construction at Peoria, Ill., a four-story store and warehouse 
building, to cost $35,000. The company have also purchased 
a tract of land, 500 x 600 feet, in the southwestern portion 
of Chicago, which will be reserved for future needs. 


The National Electrical Supply Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have incorporated under the laws of Michigan with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The officers of the new company are 
J. K. Johnston, president and treasurer; D. L. Berry, vice- 
president and manager, and C. Johnston, secretary. 


The Waterbury Clock Company, Waterbury, Conn., have 
awarded the contract for a five-story brick building 500 feet 
long. 

The United States Envelope Company announce that they 
will erect a brick factory at Waukegan, IIl., to take care of 
their Western trade. 


The Haydenville Company, Haydenville, Mass., have ac- 
quired title to the property of the United States Brass Com- 
pany, which they have operated under lease for the past five 
years. 

The O. K. Machine Works, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of 
automobiles and accessories—a newly organized concern—have 
located their factory at 75 and 77 Ellicott street. J. W. Frey 
is president and manager. 


The Kensington Automobile Company, Buffalo, N. 
made an assignment for the benefit of their creditors. 

Cc. A. Ash, Lockport, N. Y., will erect a large barrel factory 
at that place, equipping it with machinery for producing 10,000 
barrels per day. 

The Utica Pressed Brick Company, Utica, N. Y., contem- 
plate the erection of an extensive plant at Durhamville, N. Y. 


Y., have 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


A somewhat better feeling is developing in the one 
department of the iron industry in which conditions are 
having their natural play, that being a section at least 
of the Foundry Iron trade. Buyers are taking hold of 
Southern Iron, considerable sales having been made East 
and West for forward delivery on the basis of $9 to $9.25 
Birmingham. ‘The attitude of Southern sellers varies. A 
considerable number of them will not sell below $9.25 
for early delivery and others will not enter any orders 
for 1904 at current prices. But there is a good deal of 
Iron being placed, particularly since very few producers 
north of the Potomac and of the Ohio will meet the com- 
petition of the Tennessee, Alabama and Virginia stacks. 
It will depend upon the developments of the next few 
weeks whether that attitude can be maintained, or 
whether the Northern producers must surrender to the 
buyers. 

The Pig Iron markets of the Central West, so far as 
Bessemer and Forge grades are concerned, show some- 
what more activity, but at the expense of values which 
are lower. 

Foundries are deeply interested in the forthcoming 
bids for the Pennsylvania tunnel work. In the Castings 
Scrap is forbidden so that the tonnage will be large. The 
furnaces are naming to them prices on about 240,000 
tons, to be delivered over five years. 

The Steel market shows signs of weakness, there 
being some pressure to sell Billets. A meeting of the 
Billet makers is to be held in this city on December 16, 
at which the question of its extension into 1904 will be 
decided. 

In the aggregate a considerable tonnage of American 
Steel has been placed abroad already. English advices 
are to the effect that John Lysaght, the well-known Eng- 
lish Sheet manufacturer, has placed with the United 
States Steel Corparation an order for about 40,000 tons 
of Sheet Bars at 78 shillings 6 pence, delivered. It ap- 
pears that middlemen are now offering German and 
American Bars at 75 shillings for delivery next year. 

The domestic Rail trade is dull, and very little is do- 
ing for export. 

In the heavier lines, like Plates and Shapes, business 
is very quiet, and the mills could handle a good deal more 
work. Contractors show a disposition to hold off per- 
sistently in the hope of lower official prices later on. 
Some of the structural works have large contracts, which 
will engage a good part of their capacity later on. Among 
these are the 60,000-ton Blackwell’s Island Bridge of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and a 30,000-ton Canadian 
bridge for the Phoenix Iron Company. 

The independent Tube makers met in Pittsburgh yes- 
terday to discuss means for checking the cutting; notably 
on smaller sizes, but did nothing definite. 

In the lighter lines in which there were heavy cuts re- 
cently, notably Bars, Sheets, Tin Plate, &c., a moderate 
volume of business is reported, but the general attitude 
of buyers is still one of reserve. The Eastern Bar Iron 
manufacturers are getting together. 

The low prices at which Scrap has gone begging in 
this country have attracted foreign users, and during the 
last week or two a good deal of inquiry has developed, 
notably from Italy. A number of dealers are reported to 
have effected sales of Old Steel Rails and Melting Scrap 
for shipment to that country. 


Our New York Machinery report shows that some very 
large contracts for power equipment have been placed, 
and that other large ones are pending. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov.26, Nov.19, Oct.28, Nov.26, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 19038. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRNEE. Sore cere scantes $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 $23.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CE Seer as eeense eae 11.75 11.75 12.75 22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.50 14.50 15.50 23.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 44.85 15.10 15.85 21.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 12.50 13.00 14.00 20.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.00 17.00 17.5@ 26.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 


Stee! Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 27.00 28.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 24.25 24.25 27.00 26.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 27.00 29.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... $1.00 31.00 34.00 35.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.06 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 9.06 11.00 12.50 18.75 
O. Steel Raiis, Philadelphia.... 12.00 12.00 13.50 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 14.00 17.00 17.00 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 16.00 16.00 17.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 14.00 15.00 18.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 12.75 15.00 16.00 20.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 12.00 12.50 14.50. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 10.00 11.00 12.00 18.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.92% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.75 


Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.34% 1.84% 1.45 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.70 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.30 61.80 61.60 8 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.10 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 
Beams, Tidewater. «. oc cesccsee 1.738% 1.78% 1.73% 2.00 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.78% 1.78% 1.738% 2.00 
Amahes, PUSDUPER:. «2. ccccver 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.95 


Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.45 1.92% 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.60 2.05 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.35 2.35 2.50 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.50 2.55 2.60 2.45 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 190 =. 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.......... ‘bi 12.50 13.00 14.00 11.25 
a ae a ee eee 5.00 5.00 555 4.87% 
Se 2 re 4.10 4.10 4.40 4.10 
eS Ree 4.00 4.20 4.27% 3.97% 
TE,” FRI TEs on ever sencurs 25.55 25.10 25.75 24.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.25 
i i ee , Se 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.79 3.79 3.99 3.79 


« ee 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, November 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Western Iron and Steel men will give thanks on Thurs- 
day because, bad as matters are, they really might be 
worse, and because there is certainly a good time coming 
when buyers must buy. Low prices are not new, but the 
phenomenal depression is all the more marked because it 
follows a period:of extraordinary inflation. Sellers do not 
care greatly what price rules, but they do take seriously 
the fact that buyers cannot be tempted to buy largely at 
any price. While we quote the same prices on Pig Iron as 
we did last week, the market must be considered a shade 
less strong than then. The bottom of the toboggan slide can- 
not now be far away, as present prices, both on Northern 
and Southern Irons, represent a loss to the majority of 
producers, if not to all of them. A favorable omen is the 
changed character of inquiries. Instead of single car lots 
the inquiries represent from 100 to 1000 or 2000 tons, and 
while few of the larger amounts have been closed the dif- 
ference between buyer and seller is very slight, and the 
least stiffening in the backbone of the market will set the 
telephones ringing, typewriters clicking and messenger boys 
hustling. That the days of the famine are about over and 
the feast will be spread before many weeks is the general 
consensus of opinion in this market. The signal for the 
change in affairs will doubtless be first a strengthening and 
then an advance in the price of Pig Iron, followed in its 
natural sequence by Billets and Finished Steel products. 
This is not saying that matters may not be worse before 
they are better, but they cannot be much worse. No marked 
changed in prices is noted, except in Old Material and a 
drop of about $1 per ton on Bar Iron. 
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Pig Iron.—It is hard to say whether the Chicago mar- 
ket on Pig Iron is on the basis of $9.25 or $9 for No. 2, at 
Birmingham. Many sales are being made on the basis of 
89.25 to $9.50, but buyers almost without exception claim 
to have offers at $9, or even less. When brought down to 
its last analysis the price of No. 2 Iron depends upon the 
definition of No. 2. The man who is willing to take Iron 
that is 2 to 2% per cent. silicon as No. 2 gets a quotation 
averaging 25c. per ton lower than the man who insists that 
silicon shall be guaranteed at not less than 2% to 2% per 
cent. Many Irons that are sold as No. 2 have the No. 2 
fracture to perfection, but are defective in their silicon, sul- 
phur or phosphorus contents. It is these Irons that make 
the ruling price seem lower than it actually is. Inquiries 
are larger in tonnage and greater in number than this mar- 
ket has seen for several months and foundrymen seem dis- 
posed to buy at or about $9, many offers for tonnages of 
some magnitude having been made at that price during the 
last few days. Basic Iron from Southern furnaces is now 
offered at the same price as No. 2, 3000 tons having been 
sold at St. Louis last week on the basis of $9.25, Birming- 
ham. A local consumer here is in the market for 6000 tons, 
but has not closed up to the present moment. [ron men here 
state that furnaces having casting machines can produce 
Basic Iron if anything a little more cheaply than No. 2, and 
that the new low quotations on Basie are entirely logical. 
Northern Irons are firm at $14.50, and there is no prob- 
ability of a break from that price, as the furnaces left in 
blast are kept reasonably busy in supplying the current 
demand for Northern Iron needed to mix with Southern. 
At the present labor cost neither Northern nor Southern 
Iron can be produced by any but the strongest furnaces, 
and even they are dangerously close to their actual producing 
costs. When there shall be a new deal with the labor powers 
and the thousands of idle mill operatives will come into com- 
petition with the ones who are fortunate enough to retain 
their jobs wages will, of course, be reduced, possibly without 
serious conflict. Whether this saving will be weakly passed 
along to the thankless buyer remains to be seen. Northern 
Scotch is 50c. lower than last week; Southern Silvery 
dropped 25c.; Malleable Bessemer shows a 50c. reduction. 
The following are the prices in carload lots at Chicago: 





Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.00 to $18.00 
Northern Coke I’oundry, No. 1........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Northerr. Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 14.25 to 14.50 
NOPCROFM BOGtGM, IO. Wiis ccc cccccvces 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.75 to 17.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.60 to 15.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 13.10 to 13.60 
Southern Coke, No. 12.60 to 13.10 
Southern Coke, No. 4 12.10 to 12.60 
Southern Coke, No. 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 13.10 to 13.60 
i. > Oe 12.10 to 12.66 
Southern Gray Forge 11.85 to 12.35 
Noutherm Mottled... 2.0 cecsese 11.85 to 12.35 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

RS dc hoe dad apace wah one Ot 17.85 to 18.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 21.85 to 22.85 
PETE 14.50 to 15.00 
ee ee Ree eee ee ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 18.30 to 19.80 
PS INS wis. Fes Ao R wee enee ne 13.10 to 13.35 


Bars.—Bar Steel is firm at 1.46%4c., half extras, for 
sizes smaller than base and quarter extras for sizes larger 
than base. This is on the basis of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, car- 
load lots, plus actual freight. Rumor has it that some pro- 
ducers are waiving extras on mixed cars made up of both 
base sizes and sizes carrying extras, though this cannot be 
confirmed. From stock Bar Steel is sold at 1.60c. to 1.75c., 
an attempt being made by the interests that quote 1.60c. 
to secure the higher price for the very small lots. Bar 
Iron from mill in carload lots is offered in the Chicago mar- 
kets at 1.85c. to 1.40c., base, half extras, both on large and 
small sizes. From store Bar Iron is very generally quoted 
at 1.75e., base, full extras. Business is quiet and the low 
prices have not resulted in the quickened buying which was 
looked for, although buying may be said to be a little more 
active than at the old price. Implement concerns are stated 
'o be specifying against their contracts with fair activity, 
their purchases probably representing only their actual needs 
from week to week. Few new contracts have been made, 
nd it is thought that the present waiting policy will be 
maintained until after January 1, unless the market stiffens 
'o such an extent as to stampede buyers, in which case the 

‘ospect is anything but a pleasing one, as the tonnage due 
and not specified is far beyond the capacity of all the mills 
supply as well as of the roads to carry. The quarter 
extras for 3 1-16 inch and larger noted last week apply only 
‘o rounds and only to extras for size, the usual half extras 
rr cutting to exact lengths still prevailing. Steel Hoops 
re held on the basis of 1.75c. for car lots and 1.85c. for 
ss than car lots, Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight, while 
lloops are sold from’ store at 2c. in large quantities up to 
~.30e. in small lots, both mill and store prices carrying full 
tras, 

Structural Material.—The real estate columns of the 

‘aily papers are full of prophesies of large building opera- 
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tions on the basis of transfers of land actually made, and it 
is doubtless true that plans are being made up by leading 
architects for many large buildings ranging from $250,000 
to $1,000,000 each. As these buildings are necessarily of 
Steel, the price of Steel plays an important part in their 
cost, and it is the general sentiment that the construction 
will not be actually undertaken until a reduction in Struc- 
turals is made that shall place them at their proper rela- 
tionship with Billets and Bars. The prophesied change in 
Structurals from 1.75c. to 1.76%c., Chicago, has taken 
place, which is an increase instead of a decrease. In other 
words, Structurals have been placed on the basis of 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to destination. A cut from 
the base price of 1.60c. to 1.30¢., or thereabouts, is looked 
for as inevitable some-time after January 1, but probably 
not before then. Prices remain unchanged for the present, 
and, as far as we are able to learn, are being lived up to 
by mill representatives and jobbers here. The price remains 
at 1.75c., Chicago, for I-Beams and Channels, 15 inches and 
under, and Angles, 3 inches on one leg and larger, with the 
regular 5c. extras for T’s, 3 inches and larger. From store 
Structurals are being sold at 1.90c., cut to lengths 5 feet and 
over. 

Plates.—We are informed that a number of large op- 
erations requiring heavy tonnages of Plate Steel are being. 
held in abeyance until such time as a reduction in Plates 
shall take place that will place them on their logical parity 
with Bars and other Finished Steel products. Large boiler 
manufacturers, who are accustomed to carrying stock boil- 
ers, have allowed their stocks to run down to almost nothing, 
and will not replenish if they can help themselves until they 
can buy their Plate, Tubes and other necessaries lower than 
the present prices. Official prices remain unchanged as 
follows: Tank Steel, 44, inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; 
t'lange, 1.85c. to 2.15c.; Marine, 1.95¢c. to 2.10c.; Universal 
Mill Plates, 1.15¢c. to 2c. Plates from store continue to be 
sold at 2c. for 44 inch and heavier, 2.10c. for 3-16 inch and 
2.15c. for No. 8, with 25c. extra for Flange quality. 


Sheets.—A noteworthy fact in the Sheet market to-day 
is the reduction in prices of light gauges, and the attempt to 
increase prices on the heavier gauges. This is done by mak- 
ing a difference of 5c., instead of 10c., per 100 lbs. at various 
intervals on the list, as indicated by the following official 
schedule of Chicago prices: No. 10, 2.01%4c. to 2.06%4c.; No. 
12, 2.06%4c. to 2.1144c.; No. 14, 2.114e. to 2.16%4c.; No. 16, 
2.1644c. to 2.26144c.; No. 18, 2.26%4c. to 2.31%4c.; No. 20, 
2.31\%4c. to 2.36%4c.; No. 22, 2.3644c. to 2.411%4c.; No. 24, 
2.41%4c. to 2.46%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.46%4c. to 2.514e.; 
No. 27, 2.5144c. to 2.5644c.; No. 28, 2.6144c. to 2.66%4c. 
These are the carload prices, to which 10c. is usually added 
for less than carload lots, although sales of comparatively 
large quantities less than carload lots are made at the 5c., in- 
stead of 10c., advance. From store the following prices pre- 


vail: No. 10, 2.15c. to 2.25¢e.; No. 12, 2.25¢. to 2.35¢.; 
No. 14, 2.35¢. to 2.45c.; No. 16 2.45¢. to 2.55¢.; 
No. 18, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; No. 20, 2.55¢c. to 2.65¢.; No. 


22, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 24, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; Nos. 25 and 
26, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; No. 27, 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28, 3c. to 
3.10¢.; No. 29, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; No. 30, 3.25c. to 3.35c. Gal- 
vanized Sheets sell from mill on the basis of 75, 10 and 
10, Pittsburgh, in some cases this extreme price being quoted 
for Chicago delivery, although 75, 10 and 7% is more usually 
quoted in carload lots, Chicago. From store Galvanized 
sells at from 75 and 5 to 75 and 7% per cent. discount in 
carload lots or less. The market is quiet, and buying has 
not been materially stimulated by the cut made by the lead- 
ing producer. 


Billets.—Both Forging and Rol ing Billets sell at from 
$23 to $24 per ton, Chicago, in car lots or greater for either 
Upen Hearth or Bessemer. The market is weak, in spite of 
the fact that the leading Western producer is temporarily 
out of the market. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With the advent of frozen ground 
throughout the West and Northwest Pipe laying is compos- 
ing itself for its annual hibernation. Prices are unchanged 
at 4-inch, $28.50 to $29, and 6-inch, $27.50 to $28, in car- 
load lots, for Water Pipe and $1 per ton higher for Gas 
Pipe. There is no doubt that a large inquiry would uncover 
prices considerably lower than these. 


Merchant Steel.—The only change in prices since our 
last report is on Cutter Shoe, which is now 2.20c. to 2.30ce. 
business is extremely quiet, and specifications from imple- 
ment manufacturers represent only their actual hand to 
mouth needs. We quote as follows, in carload lots, Chicago, 
for shipment from mill: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the 
general trade, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.7644c. to 1.8644c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. to 
1.7614c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.611%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.20c. to 2.30c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; Special 
Tool Steel, 12c. to 14c.; Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots 
and 47 per cent. in less than car lots; Toe Calk Steel, 
z.01Ke. to 2.11 4e. 


Merchant Pipe.—The general cessation of building op- 
erations due to cold weather has adversely affected the Pipe 
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trade, but not more so than is customary at this time of 
year. The following prices are still quoted, though to the 
large buyer they are shaded materially by independent pro- 
ducers : 

Guaranteed Wrought 


Steel Pipe, Iron. 
2 Black. Galvd. 


Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Fee _ i oent. 
SOG 5 ASK Sus eee 66.35 56.35 3. 3.i 5 
ip fon Tre TT. 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
eae 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
OD Fe NOR. ove cco dees 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—The official prices on Boiler Tubes as 
quoted by the leading producer, in carload lots, from mill at 
Chicago, remain unchanged, as follows: 

-——Discounts, per cent.——, 


Seamless 
Steel. vo. aveel. 
DO BU Se... on 00 ne s.en en 40.85 37.35 3.35 
1% to By Ss 6.400060 000¥e ye yee a aon 
5 Mdiiipdasewcnnae 59.35 35 up to . 
Y. to 5 inches 5 {aR 3s 
6 inches and larger.......... 53.85 36.35 


As a matter of fact, such Boiler makers as are buying regu- 
larly in carload lots from mill can secure from local job- 
bers from 2 to 2% per cent. better discount, the effort of the 
producer apparently being to strengthen the hands of the 
jobber by quoting higher prices direct than they expect him 


to quote. Prices from store remain unchanged, nominally 
at least, as follows: 
Seamless 
Steel pp. steel. 

ce. Sr 0 35 4 

1% to eae ee 50 324% 35 

2% ON RO Pe 57% 42) 45 

6 inches and larger........ 50 82 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A Chicago daily, whose 
financial items are considered reliable, came out last week 
with a positive statement, which it offered to substantiate 
with written evidence, that Standard Section Steel Rails 
were being sold in this market by the largest producer at 
$24 a ton, and that it would not be long before the officials 
of the leading interest would openly acknowledge this fact. 
When confronted with this editorial the officials in question 
strenuously denied its truth, and insisted that the price of 
Steel Rails remains unchanged at $28 per ton. On Light Sec- 
tion Rails there is no fixed price, sellers quoting any price 
that they think will take the business, beginning at $28 for 
20 to 40 Ib. Rails, and ranging up to about $32 for the 12- 
Ib. Sections. From store Light Rails are sold on the Bar 
basis, or, in other words, 12 and 16 lb. Rails at $1.60 per 
100 Ibs., or, in other words, something over $35 per gross 
ton. For that matter all Rail prices in this territory are 
store prices, as the mills have piled up thousands of tons be- 
cause the demand has not been sufficient to keep pace with 
their production. Track Supplies remain nominally un- 
changed at: Angle Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
Track Bolts, 314 x 3% inches, 2.75c. to 2.85c., with 15c. ad- 
vance for Hexagon Nuts. 


Old Material.—The buyer still continues to have every- 
thing pretty much his own way, paying almost what price he 
will for the small occasional order placed. For every in- 
quiry coming forward there are at least 20 sellers eager to 
rid themselves of the heavy stocks which have been accu- 
mulating and not disposed to make much ado over the mat- 
ter of price. The result is that even the exceptionally low 
prices now nominally prevailing are cut in some instances 
to an inconceivably low figure. At the close of each day it 
seems that the bottom must be reached, but the morrow wit- 
nesses a repetition of the previous day’s weakness, with possi- 
bly some surprises in the way of concessions that would not 
then have been thought of. Approximate quotations are as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 


ee eee $14.00 to $14.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 9.00 to 10.00 


Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy ne er ae 17.50 to 18.00 
i ee RS 06 nha 4.68 OO Oe wes 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.00 to 10.50 
SE EN usb chbab css ebh ees cers 9.00 to 9.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


i sn caw hw oo. kno ne © tae $12.00 to $12.50 
is OS bss Heese cee eh 14.00 to 1 


a 
> 


Mt i ain), cis okie cide svbul 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Rallroad Wrought...........0. 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought....'........ 9.00 to 10.00 
cc. «sink Rh bis ot eS os suo chee 13.00 to 1 
i, i a EO.» 0 .5:«.0\6'5.0.0.0.0 80 9.00 to 

No. 1 Busheling and Wrovght Pipe.... 8.50 to 
ee rere 7.50 to 

Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 7.50 to 


Machine Shop Turnings.............. 
TL Sd: se S's 5 ad's <0. as kh bo thee 
ee OU, GR bc ee aseccvcscosce 
fe  #Y =e 
Heavy Cast eee eli bee ek ch wen aat 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 
SORE DI, « n 0'n 0 05 casscccecss 
Agricultural Malleable............... 


Metals.—Copper has declined another 4c., Casting Cop- 
per being offered at 12%c. to 13%4c., with Lake 4c. higher, in 
carload lots, Chicago. Lead is unchanged: 50-ton lots, 
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4.05c.; car lots, 4.10c. to 4.15¢.; less than car lots, 4.35c. to 
4.50c. Spelter is fairly firm at 5.40c. in car lots to 5.75c. 
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in less than car lots. Pig Tin has advanced about \4c., be- 
ing offered at 26\4c. in car lots and 26%4c. in less than car 
lots. Old Metals are weak, with lower prices. ‘Che following 
are the quotations current: Heavy Cut Copper, 10%%4c.; Cop- 
per Bottoms, 10c.; Red Brass, 9%c.; Lead, 3.85c., and Zinc, 
3.95c., spot. 

Coke.—The representative of the Frick interest in this 
market insists that prices are being maintained at $2.65 at the 
ovens, which would be $5.30, Chicago, for 72-hour Frick 
Connellsville in carload lots, though competing interests as- 
sert that the Frick Company are out for business, and are 
making whatever concessions are necessary to take it. Busi- 
ness continues to be of a pick-up character, and foundrymen’s 
yards are empty. The visible supply in store or on track 
is almost nil, and a serious railway blockade due to snow- 
storms or other causes that would materially delay deliveries 
of Coke would tie up a large majority of Western foundries. 
Prices remain unchanged, quotations being: Frick, 72-hour, 
$5.30; with other brands competing for business at from $5 
up for 72-hour Foundry grade, carload lots, Chicago. Poca- 
hontas sells at from $5 to $5.25, Connellsville at from $5.25 
to $5.50, New River at from $5.15 to $5.40, and Connells- 
ville Furnace at from $4.40 to $4.65. 


——————qV4--o_--—-- 


Philadelphia. 


ForRREST BUILDING, November 24, 1903. 

The feeling in the Iron trade has become more cheerful 
during the past few days, and even if the market is not bet- 
ter it looks better. This is due in a large measure to re- 
strictive operations rather than to an increase in the volume 
of business, although sales of Pig Iron have been consid- 
erably larger during the past few days. By agreement 
among manufacturers the output of Pig Iron and Bar Iron 
has been reduced about 30 per cent., while other leading 
specialties are kept steady by a price agreement, which has 
at last convinced buyers that there is nothing to be gained 
by waiting for further reductions. It is not clear that con- 
sumption will be larger, but for awhile it will amount to 
almost the same thing, as many will commence to stock up, 
thereby imparting activity where there has been extreme 
dullness because of a stubborn resistance against carrying 
more stock than was necessary. Ultimately the course of 
the market will depend on consumption, but even in regard 
to that there is a more hopeful feeling, although the in- 
creased demand is hardly likely to be of any great importance 
until after the midwinter holidays. But there is a general 
impression that the worst has been seen and that the next 
problem will be to adjust costs, so that there may be some 
margin of profit at the prices now ruling. There is no ex- 
pectation that prices can be advanced, but in former periods 
to-day’s prices would have been considered princely, conse- 
quently there is no reason why they should not be made 
remunerative by bringing costs to conform with the changed 
conditions. At present it is claimed that there is a dead loss 
of $1 to $3 on every ton of Iron produced, so that of neces- 
sity there must be a reduction in costs somehow. Freights 
make up 40 per cent. of the cost of a ton of Iron, and if 
foreign buyers are to have a 30 per cent. reduction there 
appears to be no good reason why the home trade should 
not be equally favored. Some well informed people claim 
that the interstate law gives them the right to an equivalent 
rate, but they believe that the railways will do them the 
justice which the situation demands. Labor will also have 
to take its share of the burden, although it unfortunately 
happens that those who get the least must suffer the most. 
Men who were making high wages by their unreasonable 
demands are making it impossible for the low priced man 
to get any work at all, or at most not more than three or 
four days a week. This will right itself after awhile, but 
in the meantime it may cause a great deal of suffering during 
the winter months. 


Pig Iron.—A good business has been done during the 
past week. Large consumers appear to have decided that 
it would be good policy to take in a tonnage sufficient to 
carry them well on toward the spring months, and in this 
way 1000, 2000 and up to 5000 ton lots have been taken, be- 
sides a goodly amount in smaller lots, for shipment before 
the close of the year; not because of any expectation of 
higher prices, but because the yards were bare and Iron will 
be needed before there is any further change in prices. 
Stocks on furnace banks are large enough to permit of 
prompt deliveries, but with the continued restriction in out- 
put, combined with heavy shipments, the furnace report on 
December 1 is expected to show up very favorably. As a 
matter of fact there is already a scarcity of good Foundry 
Irons, but it is not likely to be anything more than a tem- 
porary condition. Southern Iron is firmer at the new low 
figure of $9.25, f.o.b. furnaces, equal to about $13.25, de- 
livered by rail, or $13.50 to $13.75, on dock. Some good 
sized lots have been taken by Pipe founders and other large 
consumers, and for the present prices appear to be quite 
steady. There is no distinct evidence that the market is 
any better from a consumption point of view. Stocks have 
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been transferred from the producer to the consumer, but 
with sufficient metal to cover requirements for the next 
month or six weeks buying is not likely to be very heavy 
unless some unforeseen change occurs. Prices for Phila- 
delphia and nearby deliveries may be quoted about as fol- 
lows: 


Pe Pe EE Ke Reece ee aeeeerwuas $16.00 to $16.50 
i Ne 6 Kaede 620s wee weee ws 15.00 to 15.50 
OS SEPP cre ee 14.50 to 14.75 
Southern No. 2, rail shipment......... 13.25 to 13.50 
Gourmerm NO. F, OR GOCE... 6. ccc sccvess 12.75 to 13.00 
TT 2, Sere 13.75 to 14.25 
pa: a | er 13.25 to 13.50 
| Rr errr rrr irre ee 14.00 to 14.25 


Steel.—There is only a light demand, consumers taking 
small lots as required from time to time. Prices are steady 
at $24.25 to $25, delivered, according to what may be re- 
quired. 

Plates.—There is a little more business in a general way, 
but large orders are not in sight to any great extent. There 
is very little new business coming out among large con- 
sumers just at present, and work that has been held up 
pending settlements with labor or for other causes is still 
in a waiting condition, so that the feeling is not very hope- 
ful of immediate betterments. After the turn of the year 
there is a possibility of a better demand, and in the mean- 
time prices will be maintained as follows: 

Carloads. Part carloads. 


Per pound. Per pound. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, %4 inch and heavier....... 1.75 1.80 
yg eS) eee ee 1.85 1.90 
, eS SPT eee Cee eee 1.90 1.95 
Tank Steel, No. 9 and No. 10......... 2.00 2.05 
WIMMSe OF TIOUEP Bt). «wc ccc ceccccss 1.85 1.90 
Marine and Commercial Fire Box Steel.1.95 2.00 
ee eS ae eer ree rere: |... 2.10 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 5 2.30 





Plates over 100 to 110 inches wide. .} Jb. extra. 


Plates over 110 to 115 inches wide.._ .1( 

Plates over 115 to 120 inches wide.. .15 ™ " 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches wide... .25 = 
Plates over 125 to 120 inches wide.. .50 = hs 
Plates over 130 inches wide......... 1.00 Ss - 

EN, ead ate ee Ca REM KE Keele .10 “ = 
Complete cCIPCleB....cccccccsccccccce .20 ~ ” 
Structural Material.—Immediate specifications are 


rather light, but some very large orders are on the books on 
which work is expected to begin at no very distant date. 
Among others may be mentioned 60,000 tons for New York 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Company and 30,000 tons for a 
bridge in Canada to be built by the Phenix Iron Company. 
Other large work is in prospect but may not be taken up 
immediately, but the feeling is decidedly more hopeful. 
Prices, however, are unchanged—viz., 1.73%4c. to 1.85c. for 
Beams, Channels and Angles, according to specifications. 

Bars.—The demand for Steel Bars since the reduction 
in prices was made is very little larger than it was before 
that time; the only perceptible effect has been to cause a 
reduction in the price of Iron Bars. These are variously 
quoted at from 1.35c. to 1.45c., delivered, although some 
makers of strictly first class refuse to quote anything less 
than the outside figure. Steel Bars, 1.45c., but there is no 
great demand. 

Sheets.—There is a fair demand for the low numbers, 
but Thin Sheets are not as active as could be desired. Mills 
are running full, but they are stocking up to some extent, in 
the hope that the demand will help them out before the close 
of the year. 

Old Material.—The market is very dull, and buyers are 
hard to find for good sized lots. Prospects for an early im- 
provement are not encouraging, although material can be 
had at extremely low prices. Bids and offers for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


Oe Be Ricks oc ck dike cwienees $12.00 to $12.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap...........cccccee 11.50 to 12.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 20.00 to 21.00 
ND NS 65's 0.50.0 ans ote eene one 14.00 to 15.00 
MING div cides o's cele us-eoeoes 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce EO c's eect esacewes estes 16.50 to 17.00 
Ce Ge Wisc eh es iccnaecieses 12.75 to 13.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 15.00 to 16.00 
COMIEY GOOD ia occ cocci cccscccnsves 14.00 to 14.50 
PRRGRINOET DOCTOR. cr ccccc eect sccccess 12.50 to 13.50 
Be Oe EE UE iv ss cu de ec cce wesc 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Light (Ordimary)............. 9.50 to 10.00 
WHOMERE TRPRINEGD, « « « ¢.065.n0. cc secees 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.25 to 11.00 
MNES 6 vies cece tescccnccen 6.75 to 7.25 
I NG ik hg O84 coheed se CER ere 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought Iron Pipe......cscccccesees 10.00 to 10.50 
—————~-e—_<_ 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., November 25, 1903.— (By Telegraph.) 

One of the most encouraging signs in the present Pig Iron 
market is the fact that buyers have, to a very large degree, 
ceased to beat the prices down, and have apparently become 
resigned to the situation. Iron seems to have taken a stand 
on the basis of last week’s quotations in The Iron Age. There 
is yet a very limited amount of Southern stock which can be 
bought for spot shipment on the basis of $9, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 Foundry. So far as can be learned, however, no Iron 
can now be bought for forward delivery on a lower basis than 
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$9.25, and the large majority of Southern sellers all asking 


25c. to 50c. per ton higher. There are lots of buyers in sight. 
making inquiries for next year’s supply; and, on the whole, 
the situation is brighter than it was a week ago. Northern 
Irons are completely out of the market at present prices, and 
the furnaces seem to have taken a stand against any lower 
figures than they have been naming for the past month. 
While it is almost a certainty that the market has touched 
bottom, yet only a few are bold enough to predict an im- 
mediate reaction. It would not, however, be an altogether 
unexpected thing if Southern Pig Iron did strengthen up a 
little in the next week or so. There is quite a fair amount 
of Iron selling. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district 
to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1..............$12.25 to $18.25 
BOMinene (Comey IN Biwdecccencvsud 11.75 to 12.75 
SOGHONIE (GS ING) Gecctcewaswesion 11.25 to 12.25 
ween “Gee, ik co ceca eas eeun 10.75 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......... 12.25 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.......... 11.75 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Ohio Siivery, No. 2.........esccees 18.15 to 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.......... 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.......... 15.15 to 15.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......... 14.65 to 15.15 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel.......$20.75 to $21.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable. 20.00 to 20.50 
——4--@—___ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, November 24, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—Reports were current the past week that some 
of the shippers of Iron Ore were trying to charter boats to 
load ore at the head of the lakes, which they were to hold 
during the winter and deliver in the spring. The condition 
of some of the docks at the head of the lake was said to be 
responsible for this action, together with the congested condi- 
tion of the ports at this end of the line. The story was not 
confirmed. The incident, however, told of the crowded condi- 
tion of Lake Erie docks. The receipts of Ore all the year 
have been heavier than the railroads have been able to care 
for. The shipments to the furnaces have not been nearly as 
heavy as these down the lakes. The figures compiled De- 
cember 1 will show, therefore, an unusual amount of Ore 
on docks for winter consumption. The lake movement has 
about stopped for this season, being now confined almost en- 
tirely to the contract boats, many of which are finishing up 
the amount allotted to them at the beginning of the year. 
Nothing is being heard of Ore sales or of negotiations for 
Ore for next year. 


Pig Iron.—The general tone of the market has im- 
proved perceptibly during the week. The leading factors in 
the Southern situation are reported to have sold so 
heavily as to about consume all of their stock, leaving 
further sales to be supplied from current production. Some 
interests have been forced to suspend operations rather than 
meet the prices which have been made. This has about 
removed the Southern district as a competitor in this field. 
The Southern furnaces offered some material in this terri- 
tory as low as $9, Birmingham, although the general price 
holds at about $9.25. Northern furnaces note an increase 
in business to some extent following their reduction of price 
to $14, in the Valleys, for No. 2 Foundry. The latter part 
of last week an inquiry was received here for a good sized 
lot of Foundry for delivery during the first six months of 
next year. Other inquiries have come in for delivery during 
the first three or four months of next year. While the 
amounts are not up to the standard of the past few years, the 
buying is quite as general. Consumers seem to have aban- 
doned the hope of getting further concessions in prices, be- 
lieving that at present quotations rock bottom has been 
reached. No big contracts have yet been placed.. In some 
instances furnace stocks have been reduced slightly. Some 
individual furnace owners have given notice that they pro- 
pose to take up the labor problem with a hope of obtaining 
lower labor charges, but the furnacemen in general hold 
back from such a movement, fearing a general strike. There 
is hardly a market for Bessemer or Basic, although some in- 
quiries are beginning to come in. The furnaces are not in 
position to make delivery of much material until after 
January 1, either having been sold up or the stacks being 
idle. It is understood that the price holds at about $14.50 
for both Bessemer and Basic. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The general Steel situation 
is very much improved, both in present buying and in pros- 
pects for the immediate future. In addition there have been 
improved specifications against former contracts. The re- 
duction in the price of Black Sheets did not bring out any 
very heavy buying movement. It is now evident that the 
prices which had prevailed before had not held back any 
business to speak of, and the held over orders are not coming 
to stiffen the market, as they did in some other lines. The 
result of the reduction is merely a change in the channel of 
the trade, the major portion of it going to the stronger mills. 
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The new prices in the Cleveland market are as follows: No. 
27, One Pass Cold Rolled, in car lots at the mills, 2.35c. ; 
out of stock: No. 10, 2.05c.; No. 12, 2.10c.; No. 14, 2.15c.; 
No. 16, 2.25c.; Nos. 18-20, 2.35c.; Nos. 22-24, 2.40c.; Nos. 
25-26, 2.45c.; No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 30, 3c. 
In Galvanized Sheets the basis is on the gauge from No. 22 
to No. 28, where the jobbers are quoting 70, 10 and 2% off 
list. The market this week has seen a much heavier buying 
of Bar Steel. It is evident that to some extent this buying 
movement is to enable the consumers to cover their needs, 
which had been awaiting the reduction in prices. In some 
instances the consumers of Bars, who had closed their fac- 
tories for the time being, are resuming, and the consumption 
is accordingly increased. The contracts which have been 
placed for advanced delivery are not large, but the aggregate 
will be satisfactory to the mills, which have been running 
short lately. The price has held steady at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, 
for Bessemer, and 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth. The 
buying of Bar Iron has also increased to some extent, and 
the situation is stronger. The talk of a further reduction 
of prices has about disappeared, the market seeming to hold 
its own on the present basis. The price is 1.30c., Youngs- 
town. The Structural market has been a little stronger. 
It is now apparent that new enterprises which depend upon 
borrowed capital are not being pushed, but old contracts 
which were partly finished and which were held up by labor 
difficulties are being carried through. One big building has 
been partly let, and the remainder will come upon the mar- 
ket soon. The aggregate will be upward of 2500 tons. The 
price holds at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Plate trade has been 
dull, with very little improvement. There has been a fair 
call for Billets only, with small lots of 100 tons or more 
finding their way on the market. The price holds at $23.50, 
Cleveland. 

Old Material.—The market has been very dull, little 
being done upon which prices could be based. The consumer 
is about able to fix his own prices. Quotations are purely 
nominal. We quote all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $15; 
Old Iron Rails, $17; Old Car Wheels, $15; Railroad Malle- 
able, $13; Cast Borings, $5.50 to $6. All net tons: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought, $12; No. 1 Busheling, $10 to $11; 
Wrought Turnings, $7 to 8; Iron Car Axles, $22; No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $12; Stove Plate, $10.50. 


ee 
Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 22, 1903. 

The activity in the Iron market mentioned in last let- 
ter was continued during the past week, resulting in a still 
further increased business, in which all the grades had an 
inning, and without a further concession in values. The 
character of the orders showed very plainly that the larger 
buyers were taking an active interest in the market and 
supplying in part, at least, their wants. Several orders of 
good size were placed, and the buying would have been 
heavier if the furnaces had encouraged business covering 
the first half of 1904 delivery. But sales for that delivery 
are avoided, as a rule, and, when made, are made reluctant- 
ly. The result is a restricted business compared to what it 
would be if the furnaces were willing sellers of that option. 

The rumors concerning low values are still prevalent, 
but when you get down to their foundation, you find that it 
is nothing but. hot air. It has happened not infrequently 
that sellers would receive telegrams that competitors were 
shading their prices, and the orders could be procured at 
just a notch below asking price. A refusal to shade price 
generally brought the order at asking value. The tendency 
of this feature of the market is to steady values, instead of 
weakening them. At the close of the week this was mani- 
fested by the fact that there was a nearer uniformity as to 
prices than has prevailed for some time back. 

You can occasionally hear of a sale at as low as the 
basis of $9 for No. 2 Foundry; but it generally emanates 
from an outsider, or from some one who puts it out as a 
feeler to ascertain the real condition of the market. Your 
correspondent knows of an important buyer here who went 
into the market for 500 tons for which he bid on the basis 
of $9 for No. 2 Foundry, and after having his order on the 
market two days, withdrew it and abandoned the effort. 
He also knows of buyers, who, after repeated efforts to ob- 
tain Iron at that same figure, finally placed their orders at 
$9.25, and in some cases at $9.50 basis, for No. 2 Foundry. 
There are some sellers who positively decline to sell at under 
a $9.50 basis and who seem to be half indifferent about sell- 
ing at $9.50. These statements are made because of the 
exaggerations spread broadcast of the demoralization of 
values. Your correspondent was permitted to see the sales 
book of one large interest covering the first four days of last 
week, and found nothing entered at less than $9.50, and the 
sales ran from that figure up to $10.05; and all of them 
were for nearby delivery, those for 1904 delivery being well 
inside of the first quarter. 

The statemént was made in letter of last week that the 
volume of sales was fully equal to twice the current furnace 
output. It can be said that for this week the volume of 
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sales will equal in some cases three times the current out- 
put. A leading interest whose output is at the rate of 
25,000 tons per month registered sales for the first 17 days 
of this month that amounted to 40,000 tons, and that rate 
has since then been exceeded. It cannot be said that all-the 
interests can make as large a showing, but it shows the pace 
of the buying. 

A fair quotation of the market would be $9.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, with some sales as low as $9.25. The difference 
between grades is not strictly adhered to. As a rule it is 
50c., but it is not infrequently the case that this difference 
is lowered to 25c. all along the line, but principally to regu- 
lar and desirable customers. 

Shipments are showing up somewhat better, as cars have 
been, the past week, in rather better supply. Some, but not 
all the interests, have profited. The railroads are stirred 
up about the matter and are reinforcing equipment in this 
district all they can. 

The Jenifer Furnace (east of us) was thrown into the 
hands of a receiver the past week, and J. W. McQueen, the 
second vice-president of the Sloss-Sheffield Company, was 
named by the court as receiver and has taken charge. The 
assets are placed at about $260,000. The liabilities are not 
yet stated. Nor is the cause of condition explained. It is a 
generally accepted fact that the furnace has been running 
at a loss for some time past. 

As to the export trade, there is nothing to say beyond 
the fact that there have been negotiations pending and are 
pending now, but they have not resulted in business. It 
seems strange that this business could be worked when the 
market was 50c. higher and cannot be worked now. Some 
of those most interested say it is simply now a question of a 
little shave in the freight rate, and when that comes the 
trade will again be vitalized. 

The foundry department of the Southern Car & Foun- 
dry Company at Gadsden has been started again by the or- 
ders of the receivers, to complete an order for 600 cars, taken 
before it was thrown into receiver’s hands. 

The Dimmick Pipe Works report an unusually good busi- 
ness for the season of the year and have again revised their 
prices. For 6-inch Pipe they report a heavy demand, and 
report sales ot 4-inch at 26.80, and are filled up on orders 
for all sizes up to 16 inches until February. Their foundry 
orders include export business and domestic orders covering 
New England points, as well as the West. They are for the 
time being staggering under an avalanche of business. 

At Battelle, the Lookout Mountain Iron Company have 
completed and fired up 75 Coke ovens and are placing the 
Coke right along. To this capacity they are adding, and 
more will be added as completed until they have in com- 
mission the entire battery of 300 ovens. Progress on the 
furnace is being made as rapidly as possible. 

The roiling mill at Bessemer has again started up to 
clean up a large accumulation of orders, with the expectation 
of a continuous run for the season. The various shops re- 
port no change in the situation. They are all busy, but 
running principally on old business. New business is coming 
in slowly. 

Another new industry has been secured for the district 
in the shape of a Steel casting plant. It is capitalized at 
$25,000, part of which will be furnished by local parties. 
Then there is a company capitalized at $500,000 for the 
purpose of making street cars, that are negotiating for a 
site for the erection of buildings, &c. Those having it in 
charge think that all their requirements have been met and 
action will be ratified this week. This will be a very im- 
portant enterprise for this locality, and it has been tenderly 
nursed for some time. The controlling spirits of the enter- 
prise are New York people. 

Business of a general character is good. The banks are 
carrying the largest line of deposits in their history, and for 
legitimate enterprises of merit money is yet available in 
desired amounts. Considering the nearness of the holidays 
the present outlook is only encouraging to those optimistic- 
ally inclined. 

(By Telegraph.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 24, 1903. 

Demand continues active for Iron. The Sloss Company 
yesterday sold 20,000 tons and turned down orders for nearly 
as much more at current values. Sales are mainly for near- 
by delivery; some include first half 1904 delivery. All in- 
terests report an active demand. More export sales have 
been worked this week, but particulars are withheld. The 
demand is of such a character that the market tone is un- 
doubtedly improving. 

—————_-~<¢---—__—_. 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
against which the United States Supreme Court recently 
rendered a decision for infringements upon patents held 
by the Cowles Electric Smelting & Aluminum Company of 
Cleveland, ‘have made a settlement of the case. The 
amount involved was about $3,000,000, but a compromise 
was reached on an amount not made public 
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St. Louis. 


(CHEMICAL BUILDING, November 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The general conditions seem to be of a con- 
siderably better order in the Pig Iron market, and a number 
of buyers of prominence have executed orders for a tonnage 
aggregating perhaps 5000 tons. There has been some Iron 
offered on a $9 basis at the furnace, but it is thought 
to be for the most part Iron not up to the standard grades. 
A point which is said to be significant is the placing of or- 
ders by a majority of buyers who have been recently holding 
out to secure supplies on a $9 basis, but have subsequently 
closed deals at a price of 25c. to 50c. higher. It is remarked 
in the trade that current offerings are limited to Southern 
Irons, of grades No. 1 Foundry and Nos. 1 and 2 Soft. Ship- 
ments are not being handled with the greatest promptness 
by the railroads coming into East St. Louis, and it is taking 
from two to four weeks to get cars through over most of the 
lines. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $12.75 to $13.25 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............- 12.256 to 12.75 


Southern, No. 3 Foundry...........+. 11.75 to 12.25 
Soutmern, No. 4 FOURGry. .o.cccccense 11.25 to 11.75 
Es te tha Re Pewee ek eNe wen 12.75 to 13.25 
ch ahas 6 huh dae Renee cares 12.25 to 12.75 
CE, css veccedenevebek suena. ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Bement: Cae WRI 6c. occ cewcececs 21.25to 21.75 


Bars.—It is reported in the jobbing trade that condi- 
tions have changed but little in the matter of demand for 
Bars, both Iron and Steel. The jobbers and dealers alike 
are showing a decided disposition toward conservatism in 
placing their requirements. Jobbers quote from store on a 
basis of 1.85c. 


Angles and Channels.—Jobbers continue to quote in 
lots from store 2.15c. for Small Angles and Channels, and in 
referring to current trade say that it is of a very moderate 
order. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Trade conditions are es- 
sentially the same as last week, and in the matter of prices 
of general supplies quotations seem to be unchanged. We 
quote as follows: Angle Bars, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.95c. to 
3.05c.; Spikes, 2.05c. to 2.15c. 


Pig Lead.—The buyers’ demands have been limited, and 
Missouri brands have been offered down to a 4c. basis, with 
Desilverized at 4.02%4c. 

Spelter.—Little change of note has transpired in the 
Spelter market the past week, and current demand is of a 
light order, with price nominally 5c. 


The office of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company in 
St. Louis, manufacturers and dealers in Railway, Mill and 
Factory Supplies at Houston, Texas, has been removed to 
603 Binz Building. H. E. Miller, who for many years has 
been in charge of this ofhce, will continue as manager. 

halal sea 
Pittsburgh. 
Park BUILDING, November 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We can note a little more inquiry for Pig 
Iron, but actual sales made are altogether in favor of the 
buyer. There is some pressure on the part of furnaces to 
sell Iron, and buyers, realizing this, are not slow to take 
advantage of it. It is said that to some furnaces in the 
Valleys the present price of Bessemer Pig Iron, which is 
about $14 at furnace, is below actual cost of production. 
During the week there have been sales of 4000 to 5000 tons 
of Bessemer Iron at prices ranging from $14 to $14.25, at 
furnace, On any fair sized lot $14, at furnace, for Besse- 
mer could readily be done. Gray Forge is very dull, and 
we quote Northern brands at $12.50 to $12.75, Pittsburgh. 
Southern Forge is being offered in this market as low as 
$12, delivered. Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron is in fair de- 
mand and is quoted at $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. Southern 
No. 2 Foundry Iron is held at about $9, Birmingham, equal 
to $13.35, Pittsburgh. A leading consumer bought about 
SO) tons recently, for delivery at Louisville, Ky., at a shade 
under $9, Birmingham. 

Steel.—Another meeting of the Billet mills is to be held 
n New York on December 18 and the outcome of this 
meeting is awaited with a good deal of interest, because at 
this meeting it will be determined whether the Billet pool 
s to be continued into 1904. Reports that the price of Steel 

ould be reduced at the meeting in December are entirely 
unauthorized and unfounded. While the price of Bessemer 
ind Open Hearth Billets is $23, Pittsburgh, yet the deliv- 
red price to many points that carry a freight rate of $2 
r more is $23.50 to $24, so that the Steel does not net the 
mill above $21 to $21.50. The amount of Steel being sold 
’ the pool is relatively small. We quote Bessemer and 
pen Hearth Billets at $23, Long Sheet and Tin Bars $24 
nd Cut Sheet and Tin Bars $24.50, Pittsburgh delivery. 

Pipes and Tubes.—A meeting of the independent Pipe 
ills was held in the Hotel Lincoln, Pittsburgh, on Tues- 
iy afternoon, November 24. For some time there has been 
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more or less irregularity in prices of the smaller sizes of 
Iron and Steel Pipe, and it was for the purpose of putting 
the market on a better basis that the meeting was held. 
Nothing definite was accomplished, however, and another 
meeting will likely be held at an early date. Demand for 
Pipe at the present time is quiet, buyers placing orders only 
for actual needs. 


(By Mail.) 


The heavy reduction in freight rates on Iron and Steel 
articles for export, agreed to by the railroads last week, is 
the important event in the Iron trade since our last report. 
The cut in rates is quite heavy, and the official figures are 
given elsewhere in this issue. From Pittsburgh to New York 
the rate on Pig Iron is $1.60, against $2.40, the domestic 
rate, and on Billets is $1.75, against $2.60, the domestic rate. 
On articles of Iron and Steel manufacture the rate in car- 
loads from Pittsburgh to New York is 9.50c., against 14.50c. 
for domestic business, being a reduction of nearly 33 1-3 per 
cent. The action of the railroads in making these heavy 
cuts in freights on Iron and Steel for export is certainly to 
be commended, and it is hoped will result in domestic mills 
building up a very large foreign trade, which will go far 
toward taking surplus product out of the market. It is un- 
derstood that already considerable business in Rails, Bil- 
lets, Sheet and Tin Bars, and also in Plates has been se- 
cured by the Carnegie Steel Company and other interests. 
This business was taken on the assumption that the rail- 
roads would agree to lend their aid to securing this business 
by naming lower freight rates, and this has been done. It is 
understood the Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company are engaged on a contract for 100,000 tons of Tin 
Plate Bars for export to Wales. In a general way, the sit- 
uation in the Iron and Steel trades does not show much 
change over our previous report. Demand for all kinds of 
Material is light, and will probably continue so after Jan- 
uary 1. Negotiations are now under way by which a heavy 
reduction in wages at many of the important Steel plants and 
other finishing mills will be made effective on January 1. At 
a number of the Tin Plate and Sheet mill plants of the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company and American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, reductions in wages have already gone into effect. 
Building operations in the Pittsburgh district are almost at a 
standstill on account of the action of the Builders’ Exchange 
League in calling out the men employed on large buildings. 
This was done for the reason that the plumbers have been 
on strike since October 1 for an advance in wages from $4 
to $4.50 per day. The men refuse to return to work, and 
the Builders’ Exchange League has called out all the other 
craftsmen until the plumbers agree to accept the terms of- 
fered by the Master Plumbers’ Association. Very little Pig 
Iron is moving, and while prices are slightly lower it is the 
general belief they have about reached bottom. Bessemer 
Pig Iron has sold in small lots in the past week at $14.15, 
Valley furnace, equal to $15, Pittsburgh. Very little new 
tonnage in Steel is being placed, and there are reports that 
the official price of $23 is being shaded by the outside mills. 
However, the actual amount of tonnage sold by the Billet 
pool is relatively small, and is mostly in Sheet and Tin 
Bars to outside independent mills. In Finished Iron and 
Steel demand is light, and is not likely to show much improve- 
ment until after the new year has opened. It is understood 
that in articles on which prices are controlled by the agree- 
ment, such as Plates, Structural Material, Steel Bars, Tin 
Plate and Sheets, prices are guaranteed against decline. This 
has been the practice for some time of the mills in these agree- 
ments, and is not a new departure. It is the belief that after 
January 1, when wages have been adjusted on a lower basis 
and some of the uncertainty now surrounding the market has 
been removed, that a better condition of things will prevail, 
and that demand for Material of all kinds will be heavier than 
itis now. Already there is a perceptible increase in inquiries. 
showing that consumers are taking more interest in the mar- 
ket, and it is believed that this better inquiry will result in a 
heavier business being placed after the turn of the year. 

Steel Rails.—Domestic demand for Rails is very light, 
but it is understood the leading mills are figuring on a large 
tonnage of Rails for export. The amount of such business 
actually placed to date is very small. Demand for Rails 
from traction companies has also fallen off, owing to the 
difficulty in floating loans for the building of new lines. 
The Rail mills have decided not to make any change in prices 
for the present, at least. We quote at $28 for Standard 
Sections in 500-ton lots and over. 


Plates.—Demand for Plates is reported to be slightly 
better, but consumers continue the policy of placing small 
orders for actual needs. As yet there is no disposition 
shown to contract ahead, buyers preferring to place orders 
more frequently rather than large contracts. The Plate 
mills in this district are only fairly busy, and could take 
care of a good deal more tonnage if they had it. We quote: 
Tank Plate, %4-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; 
Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 
1.90¢c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it 
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Plates more than 100 inches in 
Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, 
$2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra 
for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 


Rods.—The market continues quiet and there is very 


ranges in price up to 3c. 
width, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. 


little inquiry. We continue to quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods at $31, Pittsburgh. For nice specifications 
and on a firm offer it is possible this price would be shaded. 

Sheets.—Nothing of particular interest to note in the 
Sheet market. Demand continues light and quite a number 
of Sheet mills are idle, while others are running only par- 
tially full. It is pretty certain that the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation will agree to remove limit of output in nonunion 
Sheet mills, and this concession will allow these mills to 
better compete with nonunion mills where limit of output 
is not in force. The trade continues to place orders for 
Sheets mostly in small lots and for actual needs. We quote 
No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, in carloads and larger lots, at 2.35c. to 2.40c. and No. 
28 at 2.45c. to 2.50c. Galvanized Sheets are 75, 10 and 10 
per cent. off. In net prices these would be on the basis of 
about 3.05c. for No. 26, 3.25c. for No. 27 and 3.45c. for No. 
28, for carloads and larger lots. Jobbers charge the usual 
advance over these prices for small lots from store. 

Ferromanganese.—The market is very dull, and as 
noted last week a good deal of Ferro is being offered for resale. 
Leading consumers have offered Ferro for resale as low as 
$47, while the official price remains at $49, delivered for 
50-ton lots and over. 

Muck Bar.—We are not advised of any sales of Muck 
Bar in this market for some little time. We quote Domestic 
grades at $24, Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—While inquiries for both Iron 
and Steel Bars are perhaps a little better, consumers con- 
tinue to place orders only for small lots, and buying is of a 
hand to mouth character. Tonnage is not large enough to 
give the mills full employment by any means. We quote 
Iron Bars at 1.30c., Youngstown, or 1.34%c., Pittsourgh. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and 
larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 lbs. and not less 
than 1000 lIbs., the price is 1.40c., and for less than 1000 
lbs. the price is 1.50c. 

Structural Material.—No large contracts are in the 
market, but so much work has been postponed from this 
year that it is probable next year will be an exceedingly 
active one in the building trades.. Only small work is being 
placed, but the Bridge and Structural shops are fairly busy, 
but have not a great deal of work ahead. Labor conditions 
are still unsettled—very much so in the Pittsburgh district 
—and this is hurting the situation a good deal. We quote: 
seams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 
1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 
1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal 
and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Merchant Steel.—A slightly better demand for Shaft- 
ing is reported, but actual tonnage in Merchant Steel is 
light, buyers placing orders only for actual needs. We 
quote: Tire Steel at 1.50c.; Toe Calk, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2c. to 2.10c., and Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.90c. 
to 2c., with usual differential for small lots; Tool Steel is 
quoted at 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades. 

Railroad Spikes.—Demand for Railroad Spikes is quite 
heavy, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad having placed a very 
large order recently with a local concern. We quote Rail- 
road Spikes at $1.85 per 100 Ibs. 


Spelter.—Prices of Spelter are steadily declining, and 
for prompt shipment prime grades of Western Spelter are 
offered at 5.13%c., Pittsburgh. Indications are that the 
market will go still lower. 

Merchant Pipe.—Demand for Merchant Pipe has fallen 
off considerably this month, due to the general tendency to 
lower prices in other forms of Iron and Steel. Buyers are 
placing orders mostly for small lots. It is just a year ago 
since the leading interest made a readjustment in prices, 
but so far nothing has been given out as to any change in 
prices of Tubes at this time. Prices of Steel Pipe continue 
to be shaded 5 per cent. or more and on Iron Pipe about 
5 per cent. Quotations to cogsumers in carloads, which, 
however, are shaded 5 per cent. or more, are as follows: 


c——Steel.—__,. —Wrought Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ef 2 ef *. ere 68 58 65 55 
RMN hiss brae'4ie's/ ain e's wins 70 60 67 57 
DS ins 6:65 808s w8Ks 75 65 72 62 
Se NS 5 ibboc bebe <0 69 59 66 56 

Merchant Boiler Tubes. 

Steel. Iron, 
Ets on tiga win MER OS RESTORE KS t 42 39 
xs to RS 55th ss dc abhab cts deunae cee sate 88 
a. <. shdte Lane esndee mabe eeaail 61 48 
Ns nia'e wb 5.» smrh ine hrs Moe oe BS Ol 551% 38 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—While there is a little better in- 
quiry for Scrap, the actual tonnage being sold is very small. 
We are well on toward the close of the year, and consumers 
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will not take in any Scrap they can possibly avoid. Heavy 
Melting Stock is offered at $12 to $12.50 in gross tons. No. 
1 Railroad Wrought Scrap is $11 in net tons, and Old Steel 
Rails for rerolling are $14.50 to $15 in gross tons; Cast Iron 
Borings are quoted at $5.50 to $6 in gross tons. 

Coke.—Nothing has been done by the committee recently 
appointed by the leading Coke interests, to devise some 
scheme to put the Coke market on a better basis. There is 
some talk of a pool being formed among the Coke operators, 
similar to that in the Rail and Billet trades. However, this 
is only talk, and nothing may come of it. Output of Coke 
last week in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions was 
about 177,500 tons. Shipments show a large falling off to 
all points. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is being of- 
fered as low as $1.65 a ton, at oven, for prompt shipment ; 
72-hour Foundry Coke is held at $2.50 to $2.65 for strictly 
Connellsville. Main Line Coke is offered as low as $1.40 for 
Furnace and $2 for Foundry. 





Belgian Iron Market. 


BRUSSELS, November 9, 1903. 


The Belgian metallurgical market has drifted into very 
bad shape. The works are very poorly employed, and the 
prices have fallen to a level which means a loss to the ma- 
jority of producers. One of the possible reasons for this 
state of affairs is the condition of the American mar- 
ket, which has led buyers to expect competition in Europe 
from your side. The result is that the large merchants are 
holding back. The decline in the demand has made the 
Belgian mills hungrier still, and in order not to stop work 
and dismiss their men they have been making sharp reduc- 
tions to obtain orders, without any reference to the fact 
that by this action they are making buyers more suspicious 
still. 

On the other hand the great German works with their enor- 
mous production and their low cost are constantly hunting 
for export orders, on which they do not expect to make any 
money, but which makes it possible for them to keep up 
their output. The result is that for some years past the 
volume of business which used to come exclusively to Bel- 
gian works is drifting away to Germany. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of Beams and of Plates, which this 
competition is crowding down more and more. What com- 
plicates the situation even more for our works is the high 
price of fuel. Although they are not officially banded in a 
syndicate, the Belgian collieries have a close understanding 
which makes it possible for them to dictate prices to con- 
sumers. The conditions which the industry of our coun- 
try faces are not therefore very brilliant. When they are 
contrasted with the conditions prevailing in the different 
countries with which we do business, the fact must be 
recognized that our relations with each of them promise 
to grow worse in the future. e development of industry 
in the newer countries, like Japan, Australia, Canada, &c., 
the exaggerated protectionism of some of the leading coun- 
tries, and the drift in that direction in England, the 
growing influence of Russia in China, Persia and India—all 
these facts threaten our little country, which is so complete- 
ly dependent upon the export markets for an outlet. The 
time, therefore, seems ripe for measures to prevent over- 
production in the markets of the world. 

An understanding between the collieries and metallur- 
gical works in Belgium which would make prices for fuel 
proportionate to prices for finished products would be ex- 
ceedingly desirable, but an understanding of this character 
cannot succeed in Belgium, all efforts in this direction in the 
past having fallen to the ground. The metallurgical works, 
however, have been looking to the question of forming a syn- 
dicate on Merchant Bars. Negotiations, which were taken 
up again in October, hold out the promise that such an 
organization may be effected. Our producers thus asso- 
ciated might find it more easily possible to reach an under- 
standing with the German syndicates on minimum export 
prices. 

Business in Pig Iron has been very quiet. For some 
time past there have been few transactions, and there will 
probably be no change until the end of December, since re- 
quirements are covered up to this time. No. 3 Luxemburg 
Foundry Iron is being sold at 59 to 60 francs, Luxemburg 
Mill Iron at 51 francs, and Charleroi Mill Iron at 55 to 56 
francs. Thomas Pig is being sold at 63 francs, f.o.b. Steel 
works. 

In Muck Bar transactions are on a small scale because 
of the constant increase in the consumption of Steel to the 
disadvantage of Iron. Prices are weak at 91.50 francs. 
Steel Billets are not better held, and this weakness is due 
chiefly to the offers being made by the German works. Thus 
Blooms are quoted 90 francs, and have even sold at 8&9 
francs, the lowest figure which has yet been obtained. Billets 
are quoted at 95 francs. 

So far as Finished Iron and Steel is concerned, no in- 
crease in prices can be expected at this time. Specifications 
are scarce, and limits offered by buyers are very low. Gen- 
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erally speaking, our mills have a few orders for Merchant 
Bars, so that they are able to resist easily the pressure on 
the part of buyers. Beams and Plates, however, are very 
much neglected. The demand in this country for the férmer 
is almost absent at this time of the year because of the 
stoppage of building, and export orders are fought over bit- 
terly by the German works. The same competition is notice- 
able in Plates, which, without doubt, are lowest among our 
metallurgical products. Quotations are as follows: 


For 
Belgium. Export. 
Francs. (f.o.b. Anvers.) 
as beck ae belted sanw neers 125.00 £4 50 
I Dy fas visin'aal els dnd bie-eea & Oi 132.50 5 10 
BI. Be EE. SOE OVOP. occ ciccccscuns 120.00 4 60 
We Ue Oe OO ME, occ cs aseccecses 130.00 4140 
ee ON AO Bi acon ccacacstiews 140.00 5 30 
i Rg are iit haces On pe ds: wa wheres 132.50 £418 Oto5 00 
i SINR nk 466 Keke Once ceewes 137.50 § 20to5 30 
SE Man ck st ehs dak kn Owns en 135.00 419 0to5 10 
Francs. 
| eee eee en 140.00 137.50 
Te Se. SR. Bik ckcnds eens Weeua 145.00 142.50 
Ne on bo oaks ods a Wa eee 142.50 140.00 
We ES 52 ER es ene eee erase eeEes 137.50 eee 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 21, 1903. 


A somewhat brighter condition prevails among machine 
tool manufacturers than was manifest a month since. While 
it is true that this improvement is not in the nature of a 
boom, still it points to the fact that trade has at last reached 
its low ebb and is again on the increase, with prospects good 
for a growing demand for tools, both from domestic and 
foreign sources. The action taken by the National Machine 
‘ool Builders’ Association in New York City last week in 
agreeing to maintain prices will have the effect of strength- 
ening the market, and buyers of tools, who have been hold- 
ing off, anticipating a possible cut in prices, will now come 
forward and purchase whatever is needed. Cincinnati ma- 
chine tool manufacturers were very generally represented 
at this meeting, and are quite proud of the fact that one of 
their number, William Lodge, had the honor of being elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

Foreign trade is once more on the ascendancy, and gives 
promise of héavy increase in the near future. Bspecially 
does this seem to be true with Germany, where for some 
time trade has been practically dead. The several engine 
building shops have very little complaint to make at present, 
and as yet seem to have experienced no letting down in the 
way of orders. The structural iron men report trade as 
showing quite a decrease, with many less calls for new 
contracts. This in part is probably due to the fact that 
concrete is being used in several of the large buildings now 
under construction, and is being investigated by those con- 
templating the erection of others. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Company’s new plant on 
Spring Grove avenue is being seriously delayed waiting on 
heavy timber shipped some weeks since. They maintain 
that trade, both foreign and domestic, is very much more 
active than for some months past. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company are excep- 
tionally gratified with the outlook from foreign points. Last 
week they received a cavie order for five of their millers to 
be shipped to Australia, and have had several orders from 
Continental Europe. Domestic trade is also looking up and 
promises a steady increase. 

Greaves & Klusman note quite an activity in foreign 
demand generally, and with Germany in particular. Domes- 
tic business fair only, with inquiries somewhat more nu- 
merous. 

The John H. McGowan Pump Company report a con- 
tinuance of good trade. Southern orders are being booked, 
and business continues active in this territory. They have 
ready for shipment large pumping machinery for Oak- 
land City, Ind., water works, and a 3,000,000 crank and fly 
ae pumping engine for the water works at Martinsburg, 

. vas 

The J. M. Robinson Mfg. Company are shipping to the 
Government Station at Mare Island Navy Yards one of 
their large bending machines for bending 10-gauge 8-foot 
heavy iron. This machine is direct connected, motor driven. 
They are building a large toggle press for Niles, Ohio, and 
one for Harvard, IIl., each weighing 30,000 pounds. They 
report trade as running along in an even manner, the calls 
being for heavier machinery than usual. Orders for cornice 
machinery are somewhat slack at present. They recently 
had an inquiry from Russia for a complete galvanizing plant, 
and from Copenhagen for a large toggle press. 

The Lane & Bodley Company, while not so busy as they 
were several months since, report a fair condition of trade. 
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They are somewhat hampered at present by a strike among 
the molders at their new plant at Bond Hill, but expect to 
have things moving in good shape within the week. They 
are now building one of their 250 horse-power and one 600 
horse-power engines for sugar mills in Mexico; a 200 horse- 
power Corliss for mining purposes at Salt Lake City; two 
200 horse-power engines for Marmet Company, West Vir- 
ginia; four engines of 1000 horse-power each for the Com- 
mercial Distilling Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; one 150 
horse-power engine for Nebraska, to be used for mining pur- 
poses; one 200 horse-power engine for Smedley Bros., car- 
pet mill, Philadelphia, Pa., and one 250 horse-power engine 
for the Gleason Fire Brick Company, Gleasonton, Pa. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company, in line with others, 
are satisfied that the worst is over, and that from now on 
we can look for activity from all sources. They are sending 
some of their tools abroad, notably to Germany and Eng- 
land, and they feel assured that foreign demand is greatly 
on the increase. 

The Bollman-Wilson Foundry Company are now figuring 
on a 500-ton contract for castings, in addition to numerous 
smaller orders. They are doing considerable estimating, in- 
dicating a degree of strength not manifest for some time 
previously. Their Norwood plant is at present showing an 
output of 10 tons per week, which, in conjunction with their 
Uincinnati foundry, makes a very creditable showing. 

The Potthoff & Frey Iron Works is now under the man- 
agement of Mr. Potthoff exclusively, Mr. Frey having re- 
cently severed his connection wtih the firm. They say that 
business in their line is moderate only, very little new work 
being contracted for. They are finishing the Brunson Build- 
ing at Columbus, a 12-story structure, and are erecting the 
Phenix Building, eight stories in hight, at Race and Shillito 
streets, this city, for Thomas Emery’s Sons. 

The I. & «). Greenwald Company, makers of engines 
and gears, maintain that they are as busy as ever, and are 
working part time at night in order to make the required 
delivery. They have recently added to their equipment a 
large boring and turret mill, as well as several other smaller 
sized tools. They are now building one of their 12 x 24 x 36 
heavy duty, frame cross compound engines, direct connected 
to 150-kw. generator, for the American Book Company’s 
new plant. 

“'The outlook for our line of tools is much brighter,” is the 
language of the American Tool Works Company. They are 
being called upon for their heavier tools, such as 60-inch 
lathes and 42-inch planers. Last week they forwarded to 
the Norfolk Navy Yard five of their largest lathes, also 
other smaller lathes, radials and shapers. Europe seems to 
be once more on the alert, and there are quite a number of 
inquiries and orders being taken care of from this source. 

The Rahn-Mayer-Carpenter Company, manufacturers of 
lathes, report only a degree of increase in trade conditions, 
and are far from satisfied with the outlook. While they 
have enough work ahead to allow them to utilize their full 
force, they note the lack of energy that characterized this 
branch of the industry some months ago. 

The Stewart Architectural Iron Works are consolidating 
and combining their plants in this city and in Covington. 
They are rearranging their tools in order to expedite the 
manufacture of the several kinds of work which are their 
specialties. Last week they removed to Covington one of 
their heaviest punches, which required the services of eight 
horses and was one of the heaviest loads ever taken across 
the suspension bridge. They report business as fair only. 





The New York [Machinery Market. 


New York, November 25, 1903. 


In the midst of their murmurings of pessimism, the ma- 
chinery fraternity were awakened by an electric bolt which 
came with an effect no less startling than unexpected. One 
of the greatest of the several great engineering projects 
which have been hanging fire for some time gave evidence 
of unsuspected life, and contracts fell in a way to instill hope 
in many a faint heart. The effects wil] doubtless prove more 
far-reaching than the immediate evidences show. 

Contracts were placed by the New York Central-New 
York, New Haven & Hartford interests for the mechanical 
equipment of their New York terminal electrification proj- 
ect. That this has been done is admitted by all concerned, 
but authoritative information as to the details is withheld. 
Only the principal contracts have been placed. We learn 
on good authority in the trade that those which have been 
awarded cover the largest or most essential portions of the 
— plant equipment and the electric locomotives to be 
used. 

As we have previously outlined, the project calls for the 
complete electrical equipment of the New York terminals 
of the New York Central and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford roads. Eventually the hauling of all cars of these 
systems within a radius of 50 miles of New York will be done 
electrically. Two large power plants will be built immedi- 
ately. It is for the equipment of these that the contracts 
One of these will be situated 


were let within the last week. 
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on the Hudson River at a point which has not been definitely 
decided upon, but which will not be at the end of the line, 
but probably somewhere between Yonkers and Tarrytown. 
The other power house will be on the Harlem River near its 
juncture with the East River. The power houses will be lo- 
cated on the river banks in order to save the cost of hauling 
the fuel by rail, and so that surface condensing systems may 
be employed. The distribution of the power will be achieved 
by a number of substations. 

As was predicted in 7'he Iron Age several weeks ago, the 
power will be generated by means of turbo-generators. Cur- 
tiss’ steam turbines and General Electric generators have 
been purchased from the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady. The exact number of generating sets to be in 
stalled immediately is not generally known, but the original 
specifications called for 12, to be divided equally between 
the two stations. Each set is to develop 5000 kw., or about 
8000 horse-power, and is to be an exact counterpart of the 
set purchased by the New York Edison Company for their 
Waterside Station. 

The boilers were purchased from the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company. We understand that the order called for 48 boil- 
ers, each to be of 628 horse-power, or a total of 30,144 boiler 
horse-power. They are to be of the water tube type, and will 
be equipped with superheaters. Half will be installed in each 
of the power-houses. 

Worthington surface condensers were purchased from the 
International Steam Pump Company. Contracts for the 
other accessories, including the coal and ash handling 
machinery, have not been placed as yet. In addition to the 
order for the turbo-generators placed with the General Elec- 
tric Company, the latter also obtained an order for a number 
of electric locomotives of a new type recently tested suc- 
cessfully at Schenectady, but which are, in the main, some- 
what similar to those used by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in the Baltimore tunnel: As there are between 600 
and 700 trains running in and out of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion daily, it is estimated that at least 300 electric locomo- 
tives will be required. 

It is conservatively estimated that the cost of the two 
power stations and all other mechanical equipment required 
in carrying out the project will aggregate between $15,000.- 
000 and $20,000,000. 

It has been known in the trade for some months that the 
New York Edison Company have plans under way for a 
large new power station to be constructed in this city. We 
have previously referred to the fact that bids have been sub- 
mitted for various portions of the equipment. We are now 
advised, on excellent authority, that an order for the boilers 
has been placed with the Babcock & Wilcox Company. A 
party in a position to know the details confirmed this report, 
and stated that the order calls for “ from 50 to 150” boilers 
of about 650 horse-power each. The tip is going around that 
all of the contracts for this station will be placed before 
January 1 next. This is looked upon as a most important 
enterprise, and is followed carefully in the trade. 

The “ knowing ones” in the power plant equipment trade 
are keeping a very close watch on the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company. The opinion prevails that work on the long 
mooted new power station which this company intend build- 
ing will soon be commenced. Bids on portions of the equip- 
ment of this plant have been received, but the matter has 
since been held In abeyance. During the summer months 
of this year it was given out that the purchasing would 
probably be deferred for at least a year. The latest reports 
have it that the new management of the road have decided 
to progress with their contemplated improvements, of which 
the new power station is a part, before the close of this 
winter or early next spring. The station is to be of about 
150,000 horse-power. 

The renewed activity in power plant circles will doubtless 
have a good effect on the entire machinery industry. In the 
machine tool trade the awarding of the New York Central 
orders to the General Electric Company is viewed with 
especial interest. It is well known that the latter concern 
have been withholding contracts for a very large number 
of machine tools intended to equip their new turbine shops. 
The recent turbine orders, it is believed, will cause the com- 
pany to place these contracts without further delay. It is 
also assumed that new equipment will also be required by 
the company for the production of the electric locomotives 
which they have just contracted to furnish. 

The great amount of new work recently taken by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company it is thought may also induce 
this concern to further augment the equipment of their fine 
new Bayonne shops. 

That the International Steam Pump Company, who re- 
ceived the condenser order in connection with the New York 
Central work, will some day require a large number of new 
machine tools for their plant, now in course of construction 
at Harrison, N. J., has been often rehearsed of late. Speci- 
fications for the electric traveling cranes to be employed in 
these works are now in the hands of prospective bidders. 
‘They form the largest traveling crane proposition ever placed 
before the trade. Twenty-seven cranes are called for, rang- 


ing from 5 to 50 tons capacity each and varying in span 
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The list includes one 50-ton, five 30-ton, 
six 20-ton, five 10-ton and ten 5-ton travelers. The new 
works will cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. There 
will be nine buildings, including a main machine shop, with 
wide galleries, over 1006 feet long; an erecting shop 592 
feet in length of the same section as the machine shop; a 
high erecting shop 210 feet long, four galleries in hight, in 
the side bay, connecting the two shops. The main foundry 
will measure 600 feet in length, and there will also be a 
special foundry for small work, 410 feet long, with a building 
200 x 60 feet for cleaning castings connecting the two. The 
pattern building will be four stories high and 550 feet long, 
and is to be divided by fire walls into four sections. ‘The 
power house will be 172 x 102 feet. Electric power distribu- 
tion is to be employed throughout, and the grounds will be 
illuminated by electric arcs. The initial capacity of the 
power plant will be 1000-kw. The General Electric Com- 
pany have been awarded the contract. The engine will be of 
cross compound condensing build of 1000 horse-power. The 
boilers—five units of 300 horse-power each—will be fur- 
nished by the Babcock & Wilcox Company. A steam tur- 
bine of the Curtis type of 200-kw. capacity will be installed 
for night run and lighting purposes. 

The J. R. Vandyke Company of 8 Dey street, New York, 
have supplied the equipment for the National Steel Foun- 
dry Company of New Haven, Conn., consisting of Whit- 
comb planers, Higley cold metal saws and various grinding 
machines and upright drills. Another important contract 
calls for furnishing the entire machine tool outfit for the 
shops of the Cuba Central Railway, at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
comprising Bradford lathes, Fosdick radial drills, Milwaukee 
milling machines, Stockbridge shapers, bolt cutters, speed 
lathes and grinders. They are also furnishing the complete 
boiler, engine and blower equipment. 

A large amount of machinery was destroyed in the fire 
which devastated the architectural iron works of Richey, 
Browne & Donald, at Long Island City, N. Y., last night. 

The Standard Machinery Company of Providence, R. I., 
announce that they have acquired the business and plant 
of the Mossberg & Granville Mfg. Company, and will con- 
tinue the manufacture of power presses, plain and auto- 
matic drop presses, foot and screw presses, roller bearing 
roller mills, draw benches, jewelers’ special machinery, jew- 
elers’ tools, Mossberg roller bearings, and special ma- 
chinery, at the same location, Manufacturers’ Building, Bev- 
erly street, Providence, R. I. The officers of the new com- 
pany are: John T. Maguire, president; Frank Mossberg, 
vice-president ; M. J. Houlihan, treasurer; Thos. Z. Lee, sec- 
retary; L. M. Lincoln, assistant secretary. The official an- 
nouncement states: “‘ The Standard Machinery Company are 
incorporated under the laws of Rhode Island, with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The Standard Machinery Company have 
acquired the plant of the Mossberg & Granville Mfg. Com- 
pany, but are not a reorganization of the Mossberg & Granville 
Mfg. Company, nor were the stockholders of the Standard 
Machinery Company (with the exception of Mr. Mossberg) 
in any way identified with the Mossberg & Granville Mfg. 
Company, and Mr. Mossberg has had no active part with the 
old company for several years. Appreciating the fact that 
the best in any line is what is desired, and that most plants 
are necessarily limited as to possibilities of manufacture, the 
Standard Machinery Company will attempt to manufacture 
only a line of machinery within the possibilities of their 
plant.” 

With the exception of the motors, the equipment has 
been purchased for the electrical power plant for the works 
of the New Jersey Steel Company at Rahway, N. J. The 
orders thus far placed include a 300 horse-power Harris- 
burg tandem compound engine, direct connected to a Sprague 
generator of 200 kw. capacity, and two 200 horse-power 
Heine boilers. Mackenzie, Quarrier & Ferguson, 114 Liberty 
street, New York, are engineers in charge. 

A 100-kw. generator and a switchboard are to be in- 
stalled in the plant of the A. & F. Brown Company, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., to increase the power capacity. The or- 
der was secured by the C & E Electric Company, New York. 

It is the intention of State Engineer Bond to proceed 
at once to advertise for bids for the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal. Five critical points will be chosen as test 
works, the idea being that if bids for these works are within 
the estimates it will show that the remainder of the work 
can be done within the estimated cost. The five points at 
which work will be begun are Cohoes, Little Falls, Roch- 
ester, Lockport and Newark. No new appropriation will be 
required for the preliminary advertising, as the Superintend- 
ent of Public Works has a balance on hand of about $200,- 
000 which can be utilized. It is expected that the prepara- 
tion for bids upon the five points will not cost more than 
$150,000. 

Bids were opened at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, November 17, for 
the following supplies for the various navy yards: 

League Island and Washington. 

Bidder 3. Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

32. Goudey-McLane Company, New York. 

34. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 


from 27 to 60 feet. 
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44. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

49. Geo. A. Ohl & Co., Newark, N. J. 

50. Geo. W. Fields, Philadelphia, Pa. 

70. Eck Dynamo & Motor Works, Belleville, N. J. 

Class 1. One motor dynamo—Bidder 70, $384 and $364; 
32, $495 (?) ; 44, $539. 

Class 18. Punch forming machine, slitting shears, seamer, 
&e.—Bidder 34, $227.26; 3, $233.50; 49 and 50, informal; 
bid on part of class. 

Portsmouth, Boston and Newport. 

Bidder 12. S. A. Woods Machine 
Mass. 

16. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

19. Montgomery & Co., New York. 

23. Lewis W. Rawson, Worcester, Mass. 

26. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

31. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

57. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

63. Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

69. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

72. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

2. Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

93. Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl. 

94. Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

97. Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

98. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

103. R. P. Clark Company, Washington, D. C. 

108. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

Class 14. One upright molding machine—Bidder 98, 
$295; 12, $425. 

Class 15. One horizontal automatic feed hollow chisel 
mortiser—Bidder 12, $540; 98, $575; 108, $634.24. 

Class 16. One universal cutter and tool grinder—Bid- 
der 31, $200; 98, $250; 69, $302; 16, $698.50. 

Class 17. One stove pipe forming machine—Bidder 63, 
$16; 19, $17.50; 98, $19; 108, $24.60. 

Class 18. One wet grinder—Bidder 31, $82; 98, $85; 
26, $87.40; 97, $90, $92.50, $100, $200 and $145; 23, $94.50. 

Class 19. One combined punch and shear—Bidder 103, 
$75. 

Class 20. Three electric traveling cranes—Bidder 94, 
$8400; 98, $8470; 31, $8600; 82, $8750; 72, $9372; 93, 
$9390; 57, $10,000 and $10,300. 

The Rockwell Engineering Company have removed their 
engineering and executive departments to their factory, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Their sales offices will be as formerly at 
26 Cortlandt street, New York. 


Company, Boston, 





New York. 


New York, November 25, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—Considerably more interest is being shown in 
the market by buyers and some contracts for delivery into 
next year have been placed. They have been taken, however, 
exclusively by Southern makers at the prices which have 
been ruling during the past week. Northern furnaces are 
$1.50 to $2 above the parity of Southern Irons, and are tak- 
ing some business for prompt delivery, but they refuse to 
consider future contracts at anything like the Southern 
prices, and are therefore doing practically nothing. There 
is some talk of a 10 per cent. reduction of freights on ma- 
terials and product in the Eastern district. Nothing has 
been done in the way of exports. We quote Northern No. 
1 X Foundry, $15 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, $14.25 to 
$15, and Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14.50, tidewater. Tennessee 
and Alabama brands are quoted $13.50 to $14 for No. 1, 
$13 to $13.50 for No. 2, and $12.50 to $13 for No. 3. 

Steel Rails.—The domestic market is exceedingly quiet. 
The Rail makers now have on their books for 1904 delivery 
735,000 tons. A report is current that the United States 
Steel Corporation have secured an order for 5000 tons of 
45-lb. Rails for delivery at Tampico, Mexico, which is of 
interest, since it is in territory close to the new Monterey 
mill. We continue to quote $28 at mill on Standard sections. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The only business of importance pend- 
ug in this market is the New York City letting, referred to 
ist week, on which bids are to be opened to-day. Cold 
veather has caused the demand for small lots to be curtailed. 
l’ossibilities of an export trade are developing, inquiries 
from abroad now making their appearance. Carload lots 

tidewater are quoted at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 

ich, and $27 for 12-inch upward. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Current orders for Struc- 
‘ural work are about half the volume of normal business. 
Competition is sharp for everything of this character now 
oming up. While some good sized propositions are taking 
shape which may be ready to be placed in December, the 
mpression prevails that they may be postponed until after 

e turn of the year. Plates are quiet, all buyers who can 
.0 SO waiting to see whether prices may be reduced in De- 

mber. The Bar Iron situation is unchanged, but the forma- 
on of a new association of Eastern manufacturers is likely 
o be undertaken for the purpose of giving more stability to 
the market. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, 
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Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 
1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.85c. 
Sheared Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 
2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. 
upward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.4Vc..to 1.60c., 
according to quality; Soft Steel Bars, 1.4444c. to 1.50c. 

Old Material.—The low prices now prevailing on Old 
Material in this country are attracting foreign buyers of 
Ileavy Melting Steel Scrap. Some large transactions are re- 
ported, the statement being made that 10,000 tons have 
been placed under contract for shipment to Italy. The busi- 
ness is not confined to one firm, but quite a number of deal- 
ers in Old Material are sharing in this new development of 
trade. A somewhat better demand is reported for Cast 
Scrap, including Stove Plate. Some inquiry is springing 
up for No. 1 Wrought, but exceedingly low prices are re- 
ported to have recently been made. While some of the most 
prominent dealers report the situation fully as unsatisfactory 
with regard to domestic trade as at any time during the im- 
mediate past, others are inclined to take a more hopeful view. 


Approximate figures are as follows, per gross ton, New 
York and vicinity: 
OR $14.50 to $15.5 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths........ 11.50 to 12.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Coe. CEP Was cc cceoddiawececenes 12.00 to 13.00 
Ce en, COP VOR ccc iccwecdnener 16.50 to 17.50 
Ce ee A ERS acs cig calcein was 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 12.50 to 13.50 
Se er ass Sev va duccukwene ws 11.50 to 12.50 
WE NC cad ceccccceandennacee 8.50 to 9.50 
CGE Se DOO sick tewnsandden 6.50 to 7.00 
Ce Se veh ewddbarnd taabee ces 4.50to 5.00 
Sr I os wee we ueeca’s 7.00 to 8.00 
TE eS a ee 11.50 to 12.50 
WRONG Pere kedtececesearvewes ae vee 9.50 to 10.50 
N. C. Armstrong, the New York agent of the Dominion 


Iron & Steel Company, Limited, announces that the New 
York office will be closed and be moved to Sydney. All com- 
munications should be addressed direct to the company at 
Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 25, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—With a view of advancing values for to-mor- 
row’s Banca sale, London manipulators commenced opera- 
tions to-day which succeeded to some extent, and in sympathy 
prices here advanced 4c. Aside from this speculative move- 
ment the market is extremely quiet. Closing prices to-day 
were 25.55¢c. to 25.65c. for spot to December. In London 
quotations advanced to £116 17s. 6d. for spot and £118 5s. 
for futures. The arrivals so far this month aggregated 1822 
tons, and it is figured that there are 930 tons afloat. At the 
Banca sale in Holland to-morrow about 2500 tons will be 
offered. 


Copper.—Prices have declined further, 
no improvement in demand is to be noted. uyers are still 
as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. In some quarters 
it is said that if a purchaser should come into the market 
he could buy at practically his own figure. The “ official” 
quotations have been reduced to the following: Lake, 12.75c. 
to 18c.; Electrolytic, 12.62%4c. to 12.87%4c.; Casting, 12.50c. 
to 12.75\4c. Outside of the Exchange offerings were made 
at prices ranging from 4c. to 4c. below these figures. The 
London market has declined to £55 2s. 6d. for spot and 
£55 for futures. Best Selected declined to £59 15s. 


nd absolutely 


Pig Lead.—Spot is still scarce here and commands 
4.25¢c. Thirty-day shipments are quoted 4.16c. The Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company continue to quote on a 
basis of 4.10c. for 50-ton lots of Desilverized, New York de- 
livery, shipment within 30 days. St. Louis is quoting 4e. 
London has declined a shade to £11. 


Spelter—Is weak, and while spot is held here at 5.50c., 
December and January delivery is offered at 4.87l4c. St. 
Louis is unchanged at 4.75c., and London has declined to £20 
12s. 64d. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and unchanged. Cook- 


son’s is quoted at 7c., Hallett’s at 644c. and other brands at 
5c. 


Nickel.—No change is noted in this market, 40c. to 45c. 
being quoted for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quan- 
tities. 


Flasks 
London cables £8 10s. 


Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, but steady. 
of 76% lbs. are quoted at $47.50. 


Tin Plates.—The market has contained nothing o° in- 
terest. No increase in demand is reported. Quotations are 
made on the basis of $3.60 per box of 14 x 20 100-Ib. Cokes, 
f.o.b. mill, equivalent to $3.79, New York. Welsh Plates de- 
clined 114 pence to 11 shillings, f.o.b. Swansea. 





HARDWARE. 


HE publication of the extended report of the Atlantic 
T City conventions in our last issue, and of the still 
more extended one in the following pages, is justified 
by the importance of the gathering and the interest of 
the subjects discussed. The meeting of the great asso- 
ciation representing the jobbing trade, and the still 
larger association representing the manufacturers, called 
out one of the most representative assemblies of the two 
great classes in the history of the trade. It was thus 
one of the most important events of the year. Interest in 
it, however, was not confined to those present, but the 
importance of the subjects discussed, the ability of the 
papers on living business topics which were presented, 
and the wide significance of some of the action taken 
make the proceedings of direct interest to the trade as 
a whole. 


An illustration is furnished by the conventions which 
have just closed their sessions of the advantage there is 
in having an annual or a semiannual concourse of this 
character. Representative men in the various depart- 
ments of trade, men engaged both in the distribution and 
manufacture of Hardware, are thus brought together. 
An opportunity is given for the formation of per- 
sonal acquaintance between those who have business 
relations, or for the renewal of acquaintance where 
time and distance have prevented intercourse. There is 
with this confessedly important service rendered an op- 
portunity to get in touch with others in one part or an- 
other of the commercial field, to receive something at 
least from their experience, or to appreciate more defi- 
nitely and practically the conditions under which they 
are operating and the adaptations, perhaps the com- 
promises, which are necessary in business life. There 
is thus a broadening influence which is perhaps most 
recognized as valuable by those who already take a broad 
view of things. But even the narrow merchant or manu- 
facturer, after being in touch with a multitude of repre- 
sentatives of other interests and with the leaders of 
the trade, cannot but feel the advantage there is in the 
conferences and conversations of such assemblies. On 
some accounts, however, there would probably be gain 
to each of the associations if the presence of the mem- 
bers of the other did not to a greater or less extent in- 
terfere with the close attention to its special work. 
Recognizing this, the jobbers were unquestionably wise 
in declining some features of entertainment which the 
manufacturers would otherwise have been glad to have 
extended to them. The presence of the jobbers, on the 
other hand, had a tendency to divert the attention of the 
manufacturers from the special work of their association 
and the subjects considered in their meetings. This 
suggests the question as to the desirability of the asso- 
ciations, sometimes at least, having separate meetings. 
While something would be lost by such an arrangement, 
there would be some compensating advantages. 


The presence of the president and secretary of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association was an 
interesting feature of the Atlantic City gathering. The 
wisdom of the manufacturers in inviting them to come 
was certainly justified. The impression made by these 
representatives of retail organization was most excellent, 
and both jobbers and manufacturers conceded the force 
and wisdom of the positions taken by them. While they 
were not heard upon all the questions which have direct 
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relation to the interests of the retail trade, their in- 
fluence in developing sentiment against the parcels post 
bill was a striking illustration of the advantage of hav- 
ing their views formally presented to the great bodies, 
whose action on these and other matters should be taken 
in view of the interest of the trade as a whole. It is to 
be hoped that the precedent thus established will be 
followed in future conventions, and that the retailers 
of the country, now that they are so admirably organ- 
ized, will hereafter be represented by duly invited and 
duly accredited delegates. This would certainly do much 
to make the retail merchants throughout the country feel 
that their interests are sought to be conserved by botb 
the manufacturers and the jobbers, who in that case 
would not seem to be coming together to take action for 
the advancement of their own or one another’s interests 
exclusively. 


A matter which calls for congratulation is the de- 
cisive manner in which the proposed parcels post bill 
was condemned by both manufacturers and jobbers. 
While there is reason for complaint in regard to express 
service, and probably reason for some modification of 
existing postal regulations, the parcels post in any such 
form as suggested in the law which is proposed, would 
be contrary to sound principles and injurious to inter- 
ests which should be conserved. The retail merchants 
of the country deserve credit for agitating the subject 
and bringing so prominently to the attention of the trade 
the evils connected with the plan outlined. The discussion 
of the subject in many retail associations during the 
past year came to a fitting consummation in the over- 
whelming disfavor with which the parcels post was 
visited at the great Hardware conventions. 


1 


Condition of Trade. 


In connection with the attention given to the subjects 
which belonged to the working of the associations or 
within the scope of their activities, there was at Atlantic 
City last week much conference among those in attend- 
ance as to the business situation and the outlook for trade 
during 1904. Coming from so many sections, the manu- 
facturers and. merchants with their diverse interests 
naturally had a considerable variety of opinion in regard 
to the future course of trade. On the whole, the impres- 
sion made was encouraging to the hope that unless 
something quite unforeseen at present occurs to disturb 
the regular order of commercial matters, preparations may 
prudently be made for a good business during the com- 
ing year. Some, in view of the solid basis for prosperity 
which is found in most parts of the country, take a much 
more sanguine view of the prospects, while with others 
the condition of the Iron market and the undeniable 
tendency toward lower values led them to make a much 
less hopeful forecast. It is obviously impracticable to 
anticipate with positiveness the course of things where 
so many elements enter into the problem, but there is 
nothing evident in the situation which would justify 
either an abrupt curtailment of enterprise or a venture- 
some policy in buying or making goods which would 
depend for its success upon a heavy volume of business 
and a recovery in prices. A course of conservatism, pro- 
ceeding moderately and cautiously, but without going 
to the extreme of letting the business suffer through in- 
sufficient stocks or relaxing enterprise, would appear to 
be wise. While the market has a downward tendency, 
the reductions which are to be expected in general Hard- 
ware are not likely to cause serious loss to those who buy 
simply for a reasonable and early demand. At the pres 
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ent time speculative buying in general lines has prac- 
tically disappeared from the market. The process of 
reaching a lower level of prices, especially on heavy goods, 
is undeniable, but gradual. Shelf Goods and the finer 
Hardware products are not materially affected, but there 
are indications of an increased desire on the part of 
manufacturers to book orders. Concessions made are 
comparatively few and not important enough to affect 
general quotations. The advent of cold weather stimu- 
lates the sale of winter goods, in which there is a good 
deal of activity. Jobbers, too, report many orders from 
retail merchants for assorted lines, indicating that a good 


business is being done throughout the country. 
Chicago. 

Chicago Hardware jobbers congratulate themselves 
upon a satisfactory volume of business, everything con- 
sidered, up to the present time, and though sales will be 
naturally restricted to the immediate needs of their 
buyers for stock purposes between now and January 1, 
owing to the general custom of taking inventory in retail 
Hardware stores about January 1, the character of the 
orders that do come in indicates that the country Hard- 
wareman is enjoying a good trade, at good prices. While 
the tendency in some lines intimately associated with 
bars and billets is downward, it is not nearly so marked 
in the Hardware field as it is in the heavy iron and steel 
trade. Farmers have harvested a good crop, and this, on 
the top of a succession of good crops, has put them out 
of debt and placed money in the banks to their credit. 
When the present bumper corn crop shall have been 
marketed this feeling of opulence on the part of the 
agricultural world will be still more pronounced. In 
other words, the farmer, the basis of the chief wealth of 
the West, is prosperous, and it has actually come to pass 
that Western banks are now lending farmers’ money 
to the East at good rates of interest. The cold wave 
which has spread pretty generally throughout the West 
and Northwest has quickened the pulse of business in 
Stoves, Stove Pipe, Elbows, Coal Hods and kindred lines, 
and has enabled farmers to come to town with loads of 
produce over frozen roads, which would be impossible of 
negotiation if wet weather had prevailed. Skates are 
moving satisfactorily, and but for the general absence 
of snow the same could be said of Sleds. Galvanized 
Sheets are selling freely to Hardware stores from Chi- 
cago stocks on the basis of 75 and 5 per cent. to 75 and 7% 
per cent. discount. Bars in small lots are not difficult to 
sell at 1.75 cents, notwithstanding the cut in prices by 
two interests here. No change of prices has been noted 
in screws, and while business is slow it is widely dis- 
tributed, giving promise of a general quickening in that 
trade after the January inventory. Prices on Nuts and 
Bolts are weak and somewhat unsettled, owing to the 
rapid decline in Bars, and while further reductions may 
be looked for they will not be in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in either Bar Iron or Bar Steel, because the present 
discounts quoted bring the costs of the finished product 
considerably below manufacturing cost in terms of the 
old prices on Bars. Indeed, if the present discounts 
were maintained throughout, manufacturers would ob- 
tain no more than a living profit, even when they can 
buy the raw material at the new low cost. The largest 
trade that this market has ever seen in 8-penny Wire 
Nails is now in evidence, doubtless being due in a great 
measure to the widespread erection of corn cribs through- 
out the West. Tin Plate is quiet, notwithstanding the 
cut of 20 cents per box. Smooth Finished Steel Tire 
sells to local blacksmiths at the rate of from 2% to 2% 
cents, base, Chicago, per pound, and Heavy Wagon Tire 
at 1.85 cents, base. Corrugated Roofing and Siding costs 
shops here the following prices per square of 100 feet, 
plus freight from mill, which ranges from 14 to 16% 
cents per 100 pounds, according to location of mill: 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
SOs cicvedectsvccecstcceccs ORE S0G0 tana 
eo ett gre eee 2.00 to 2.20 3.10to 3.20 
ia cedars wie ive wae ee hae 2.70to 2.80 3.60to 3.70 
Bh ck 6s Caihise views wicks ence Oe ae 2a oe 
EET Teel ll 


TE hctbiscusicwsnesduatwatedaaas 5.40to 5.45 6.25to 6.30 
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These prices are for carload lots on the basis of 2% 
inch corrugations, with 10 cents extra for less than car- 
load lots, and 10 cents extra for 1%4 inch corrugations. 
The usual extras prevail for specialties such as pressed 
Brick Siding, Crimped Roofing and so on. While these 
prices show a material reduction from those of October, 
it is not unlikely that another reduction will be made in 
line with Black Sheets. In general, the tone of the mar- 
ket is a good one. Western farmers and merchants have 
little in common with Wall Street, and are not easily 
stampeded by panic talk inspired by the bear interests 
there. Holiday goods are moving satisfactorily and the 
sales of this season will very nearly approach the high 
water mark of last year, in some cases, exceeding it. 
Builders’ Hardware finds a fairly active demand, particu- 
larly in the West, where the prosperity of the farmer is 
leading to the erection of new homes and barns and to 
better schoolhouses and churches, improved stores and 
office buildings in the smaller towns and cities. Chicago’s 
building operations, which have been sleeping for the 
last 18 months, bid fair to awaken to life and activity 
early next spring. Building materials are now all down 
to the basis where building can be done with a profit; 
real estate is low as compared with other great cities, and 
the great stumbling block in the way of building—namely, 
the attitude of labor—gives promise of being removed toa 
great extent. Chicago is increasing in population daily 
and the increase in building has not kept pace with the 
larger demands upon it. Rents are too high, offering a 
temptation to the renter to build for himself and illus- 
trating the fact that the demand for desirable residence 
and store property is greater than the supply. Building 
interests here, therefore, are most optimistic, not the 
least feature in their hopefulness being the concerted 
action of local contractors in opposing unjust demands 
of organized labor. 
, St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware market conditions continue to command 
the greatest attention in the St. Louis situation. Of late, 
when other departments have been showing up particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, the Hardware men have been pegging 
away, sending the usual orders for new and reorders to 
replenish. In conversation with a leading jobber the 
statement was made that business so far the current 
month figured up quite 50 per cent. over that of the cor- 
responding period last year, and that they viewed future 
prospects in a most hopeful manner, looking forward to a 
continuance of consistent gains in sales. It is regretted 
that the Heavy Hardware lines cannot command the same 
amount of favorable comment as the shelf department, 
but the uncertainty long felt in iron and steel circles and 
the consequent cutting of prices has been reflected in a 
general curtailing of buying. At this time the demand is 
said to be far from a high order. 


—_———_o- oe 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—During the past month there have been 
irregularities in price, which have become more pro- 
nounced during the last week or two. This has resulted 
in a quotable reduction of at least 5 cents, but large buy- 
ers are apt to place orders as low as $1.90, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. To quite a proportion of the smaller trade Nails 
going from mill are billed at $1.95 to $2. A good many 
Nails are moving in moderate quantities. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


CRIN WHO ia erik koe cc cine beewuwns $1.90 to $1.95 
Dens CU ROINGE SOEs kod oo dace tewclicwicdds 1.95 to 2.00 
Retailers, less than carload lots............ 2.05to 2.10 


New York.—The lower prices now ruling at mill are 
reflected in the local market. Quotations are as follows: 
Single carloads, $2.10; small lots from store, $2.15 to 
$2.20. The demand for small lots from store keeps up, 
as dealers are carrying small stocks which need replenish- 
ing frequently. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Demand continues to be of a 
fairly active character, with the largest tonnage moving 
in the 8 and 10 penny sizes. We quote in carload lots: 
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Chicago to jobbers, $2.15; to retailers, $2.20; to jobbers in 
less than carload lots, $2.20; to retailers in less than car 
lots, $2.30. ° 

Pittsburgh.—We note a moderate demand for Wire 
Nails, mostly for small lots, the trade continuing the 
policy of placing orders cautiously and for small lots. As 
already noted, a rebate of about 5 cents a keg is allowed 
by the mills on carloads and larger lots. Official prices on 
which this rebate applies are as follows: $2 in carloads 
to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 in small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days. For galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg 
is charged and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 


Cut Nails.—There seems no disposition on the part of 
bunyers to contract ahead, but rather to persue a hand to 
mouth policy in ordering. Under normal conditions De- 
cember is the month in which inquiries are received from 
the larger trade as to advisability of placing contract or- 
ders. The distribution of Nails continues steady but 
moderate. Quotations are as follows: $1.90, base, in car- 
joads, and $1.95 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination ; 
terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—There are no changed conditions in the 
local market, demand continuing fair for small lots from 
store. Quotations are as follows: Carloads on dock, 
$2.0414; less than carloads on dock, $2.12%4; small lots 
from store, $2.20. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business is only fairly good. 
Jobbers buy their nails at $2.06%4, Chicago, in carload 
lots; $2.114 in less than carload lots, and the prevailing 
retail price from store is $2.25 in keg lots. Consumers 
ordinarily have to pay 5 cents per 100 Ibs. above the price 
to jobbers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is only fair and mostly for 
small lots. The trade feels there is no incentive to buy 
ahead, and are limiting their purchases to actual require- 
ments. The tone of the market is fairly strong, and it is 
said that official prices are being firmly held. Indications 
are that demand for Cut Nails will be quiet for some 
time, as building falls off very much with the advent 
of cold weather. We quote: Steel Cut Nails, $1.90, base, 
in carloads and $1.95 in less than carloads; Iron Cut 
Nails, $2, base, in carloads and $2.05 in less than carloads, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 60 
days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—Concessions from open quotations have 
become more pronounced, so that a reduction of from 5 
to 10 cents per 100 pounds at mill is made more or less 
freely by the leading producer. Demand is restricted to 
the actual! requirements of buyers, which are not large 
at this season. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 


days: 
Painted. Galv. 


ee ORRIN BOON so sig ic n.5.0k a viancse eset $2.20 $2.50 
En: I I ie a nain nn 60 de 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business is naturally light at 
this time of year, with prices still held at the old figure 
by the leading producer, and concurred in nominally at 
least by such competition as has entered this market. 
Jobbers pay $2.45 for painted and $2.75 for galvanized ; 
retailers pay $2.50 to $2.55 for painted and $2.80 to $2.85 
for galvanized, in carload Jots, with an advance of 10 to 
15 cents on less than carload lots. Staples in carload lots 
sell as follows: Plain, $2.30 to $2.35, and Galvanized, 
$2.70 to $2.75, the outside price being to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is light and altogether for small 
lots. As noted in previous report, concessions on official 
prices are more easily obtainable and amount to about 
5 cents per 100 Ibs. Official prices on which this rebate is 
allowed are as follows: F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days; Painted, $2.25 to 
$2.30; Galvanized, $2.55 to $2.60, in carloads to jobbers; 
Painted, $2.30 to $2.35; Galvanized, $2.60 to $2.65, in car- 
loads to retailers; Painted, $2.40 to $2.45; Galvanized, 
$2.70 to $2.75, in small lots to retailers. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand is quite active consid- 
ering the season, and some mills are being operated to 
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Market conditions are muc)) 


nearly their full capacity. 
the same as with Barb Wire, and concessions of $1 to $2 


per ton are being made. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


NN WN is va a pw a's be Ow RN $1.80 to $1.85 
NS oe. . aac ae alea eee Ree 1.85 to 1.90 
Se SII. o's ict cols die b tev eneeas 1.95 to 2.00 


The above prices are for base number, 6 to 9. The othe 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual! 
advances, as follows: 

Gto9 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 3 .55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—This is one of the strongest 
items on the whole list, the demand being sufficient to 
keep the mills fairly busy, though it is understood that 
sellers are compelled to guarantee against decline. We 
quote as follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in carloads 
on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload lots from 
store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 
cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand continues quite heavy, and the 
trade are buying freely, prices being guaranteed by the 
mills against decline. It is understood, however, that 
slight concessions on official prices are being made. This 
rebate amounts to about $1 a ton, and applies on the fol- 
lowing prices: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9, in 
carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers and 
$2.05 in small lots to retailers ; Galvanized, 30 cents extra 
for Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Sheet Zinc.—Under date of November 23, Matthies- 
sen & Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill., announce a 
reduction in the price of Sheet Zinc, which is now quoted 
at $6.25 per 100 pounds, in 600-pound casks, subject to the 
usual discounts in quantities. 


Sand Paper, &c.—The manufacturers of Flint and 
Emery Paper and Cloth have adopted a revised list, which 
went into effect November 23. The revised list prices are 
subject to the same discounts as the former lists, which 
in a general way may be referred to as follows: Flint and 
Emery Paper and Cloth in reams or rolls, discount from 
50 and 10 to 60 per cent.; Garnet Paper and Cloth in 
reams or rolls, discount, 25 per cent. The revised list is 
as follows: 


Flint and Emery Paper and Cloth.—Per Ream. 


Nos.4/0to% 1 1% 2 2% 3 3% ft 
Flint Paper, 
9 x 11 inch.. $5.50 $6.00 $6.50 $7.00 $7.50 $8.50 $9.50 $10.50 


a ee PPE eee TET TCL TTT Tee 6.50 

Nos.00to% l1to2 2and3 
Peek, See i ee Os ov neces esas $4.25 $4.75 $5.25 
oe, Glee BE PTET TEC CT a ee 4.75 


Flint Paper.—Per Roll, 
Width. Nos. 4/0to% 1 1% 2 2% 3 3% A 


24 inch..... $6.00 $6.50 $7.00 $7.50 $8.00 $9.00 $10.00 $11.00 

30 inch..... 8.00 8.50 9.00 9.50 10.00 11.00 18.00 15.00 

36 inch..... 10.00 10.50 11.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 15.00 17.00 

2 Pe 108 12.00 12.50 13.00 18.50 14.00 15.00 17.00 20.00 

42 inch ....13.00 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.00 16.00 18.00 21.00 

48 inch..... 15.00 16.50 17.00 17.50 18.00 20.00 23.00 26.00 
Flint Cloth.—Per Roll. 

Width. Nos. 00to% 1 1% 2 2% 3 
eee $11.00 $12.00 $12.50 $138.00 $14.00 $15.00 
28 inch....... 22.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 30.00 

Emery Paper. 
Per Ream. 
Nos.000to% 1 1% 2 2% 3 3% 


Emery Paper, 
9 x 11 inch. .$8.50 $10.00 $10.50 $11.00 $12.50 $15.00 $17.50 
ety Wa SOE iiske. ia ois 6.0. 8S eis 80 6 580s Ki 9 50% 10.50 
Per Roll. 
Nos. 000 to % 1 1% 2 2% 3 3% 
Emery Paper, roil 
24 inch wide.$9.00 $10.50 $11.00 $11.50 $13.00 $16.00 $18.00 


Emery Cloth. 


9 x 11 inch. 

Nos. Per ream. Nos. Per ream 
re eee } Rice r Cwes Red how tnelen $26.00 
MN Ps as ave Oh Sokta os | BN dik Me vae is x oi pment enue 27.00 
a dete 40 bse eae | trees Ocak bra he eee oe 28.00 
eK eee ee Co ee. aS are ee ee 30.01 
a ee ae | eR eer ae 32.00 
ged tia odin Rake oan i en cee wakes sa anie ke 
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Emery Cloth.—Per Roll. CONTENTS. 

Nos. Minch. 18inch. 27 inch. PacE 
— a ee en ee ae tr eth: ry 9 ‘The American Separately Fired Superheated. Illustrated... 1 
DP ntaes.s84 the keees tay coat ae 17.00 25.50 Motors Required to Drive Power Presses..........++.+++++ 3 
°. Re ee roe eas a. a8 nae The Wagner Cold Sawing Machines. Illustrated.......... 4 
pea 23 eso aoe ge eee ee ee 6 
Boo ete nicest 19.00 38.50 Pig Iron Contract Judicially Interpreted................ 7 
eee 10.00 20.00 56.00 The New York; Car Wheel Compamys ssc... 0 ccc ccccevieases 7 
ee ee "31:00 22°00 33.00 Seamless Steel Tanks Pressed from Plates. Illustrated.... 8 
sachet hee Coe ee eae ec eee cee 12.00 24.00 36.00 The Worcester Metai Trades Association................ 9 
en eni: Hetree Sees _— —_— $0.00 Noncorros‘ve Nickel Steel Boller Tubes..............++:- 10 

ioe — = = s 3% 4 Wyoming: Iron Mines... Uustrate@ias ccc csiciissicceseus 13 
Garnet, 9x 11 VOMCHIGEION IA TRIM VOCCIIIONs «ook cows clio dawdeewwes 13 
Omak iH ea eae NOR ONAN MINN TEL Ta emuee a the “Maat ccs ccnscccscccccosceaseone r 

Garnet Paper.—Per Roll. Cesmtral Ammerices. NOGGis ioc s csccvcicn ces ceecceccccceses 15 
Width. Nos 4/ pen 1% Pas 24, eax0 gi i whealprecienesuieaag  Sesccenins Fire Proof Building Material. Ill. 16 
#0 ee oA 00 $7.25 13:00 1050 11,00 1200 *14.00 *16.00 SRO LHCOMTU BAER BNNs 000 sive renesseceresesnenes 19 
36 inch.,...11.00 11.50 12.00 12.50 ty tee 1ooe ye vine Naval Anenerts and Marine Engineers.............. 20 
= oes + « sae sees ioe. sake ped 1800 20:00 23:00 Wueh Conk Pir CE GE PO ink vivo aes ba weevinsivanaewes 21 
48 inch.....18.00 19.50 20.00 20.50 22.00 25.00 29.00 32.00 Minnesota Mining Statistics...............ccc cece eeccees 22 

Garnet Cloth.—Per Roll. A SE. ONE I ono Wes S65 8 6 oink da eecieweweNs 23 

’ , 1 ° , , 2 > — « 
ce es oe $14.00 $14°50 $15.00 sifso $16.00 a a. - POs sos 6 as Sore cece cicencbundic 23 
28 inch....... 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 32.00 Mexican Business and Industrial Interests................ 24 

Cordage.—Buying is restricted to the requirements of New Zealand Enacts We OP RR oa ka cinscccictinjeveeusmacs 25 
the trade, which at this season is moderate. The market Industrial Association Plans and Progress.............++. - 
continues steady, with the exception of some low quota- C#nadian Manufacturers and Their Tariff................ 26 
tions on Manila Rope, which at 10% cents may be con- crate wenteeanene iw adabdeuene eavakas tins ROR NER ES SLANE 27 
sidered of inferior quality. Quotations, on the basis of eae Experiments with High Speed Tool Steels.......... 28 
ie j ‘ : Reduction in Freight Rates for Exports.................. 29 
7-16-inch diameter and larger, are as follows: Pure Ma- ; ee aa 29 
nila, 111%4 cents; second-grade Manila, about % cent per ie TT ee ee ee a 
pound lower ; Pure Sisal, 9% cents; Mixed Sisal, 8% cents Personal Laie Wades cedew aah Nabe ed cu aencemeaawdwee 30 
per pound. Editorials : 

A New Method of Modifying Competition............ 31 

WASHINGTON HARDWAFE ASSOCIATION. Canadian Reciprocity.........cccccecceccceeseeccces 31 

The annual meeting of the Washington Hardware As- An Opportunity for the Building Trade Unions........ 32 
sociation was held on the 11th and 12th inst. at Whatcom. The Steel Billet Once and Now........cccccccccccece 33 
A very good attendance of members was noted, and there naowes Rail Rates on Export Business................ 34 
was much enthusiasm manifested in the work of the as- Banking Consolidations and Manufacturers in Small 
sociation. The following officers were chosen for the en- Citien pineweeeds 4s Snhtok dis $s40b Conner unedvode 34 
suing year: President, H. D. Cowles of Washington Hard- ~ oe aa ee aie ae Stopped... ----seeeeeeveee ee 
ware Company, Tacoma ; vice-president, Walter M. Olive, ates abies MMOS teed HRSG... . 0. ee eceesccereccees - 
Mission ; secretary, A. C. Blake of Munro, Blake & Has- Th Ke . + ieee 8 onan c EEE NR Seem ape ee 3s 
kell, Whatcom; treasurer, G. M. Cochran of Snohomish Se ee ee eee NSE STERN R NERS ce my 

. The Republic Iron & Steel Company...............eeeeee 35 
Hardware Company, Snohomish; F. A. Ernst of Ernst See IIE 0 cmd DAs eee ta dows deabcadweavewkes 36 
Bros., Scgttle, member of Executive Board. The mem- = == —- 
bers of the association were urged to form local or sec- Ce er ee ne a ee aeiaate swe 37 
tional organizations with a view of facilitating the work I Ios We nicccc dudes cacdadewee weawne 87 
of the association and bringing about a better feeling mee PI INE sais bo ono kek cdccdilewedcweces 38 
among competitors. The delegates were handsomely en- Bridges and Buildings.................. ieee Named 38 
tertained by their local brethren, and the meeting proved DIN ist cdchciuruieccnvsvendbeens sibeldsidwiien 39 
to be an exceptionally interesting and ae one. cree serbia int esssscosatndedaaueetiases 39 
a FOU actu p iced dverecedd cud ccdnceweweeeeneen 39 
IS dd Sa a cs weeded eee tad ok drmanne reli , 

THE P|! TTSBURGH SHOVEL COMPANY. te an ™ 

HE PITTSBURGH SHOVEL COMPANY, Frick Build- i COO PIs nase bades Kivtacdidaseseees 40 

ing, Pittsburgh, with works at Leechburg, Pa, are = Piitadeipita 0 2 
installing the necessary machinery for the manufacture ii Bi ced een nih da dentcenncoueaiedinee . 48 
of Pick Handles, Cant Hook Handles and Axe Handles. COME diccnpcathevcactbeesten send nbese tevascens 43 
This concern are manufacturers of Shovels, Spades, Coal NS Gan) ween pedulgatcdeoeedineddisadsneees : 44 
and Grain Scoops, Ditching and Draining Tools, and are = Diiesurgh 200022 ‘5 
having quite a good demand for their products, and are Silla i MI hin oh vv coveadeccedcuenceces Mt 
operating their works to full capacity. The Shovels made Cincinnati Machinery Market.............0ccccecececce. 47 
by this concern are put on the market under four dif- The New at PENNS POONER ia do cicadaceieaceccadan as 47 
ferent brands, these being in the order of quality: “ Pitts- ee ae sehr asses gehen natal nt “ 
burgh,” made of best crucible steel; “Leechburg,” made ac Diie phase KERMR ERENT S KEM bds FTO 
of extra cast steel; “ Armstrong,” made of high carbon I a a pe 50 
steel, and “ Kiski,” made of medium carbon steel. The Notes on Prices. coor teen seneeeteeeeeeeeteeenereees 51 
concern guarantee all of their goods to be as represented a eee eee aes senate: rs: 
and their “ Pittsburgh” brand of Shovels is fully war- American Saddle Company.. a saeg hts a 7 
ranted. Advertising Skates. Illustrated.............cccccces 74 

ceeennnnen Gee Death of Isaac H. Stauffer. Portrait................ 75 

Tae New Britain, Conn, Hardware manufacturers = Detnests for Catalogues, Bess s-.. sos cc 
entertained a party of Western jobbers, at New Britain, Ebetee IR COMIBODS 6 oils cc cack cdévicwsccveaceen 76 
on Monday, 21st inst. The visitors were F. W. Martin PHOS CHIME, Re oe. os Kvicicewecuddvaddecdecds 7 
of the Hockaday Hardware Company of Wichita, Kan. ; Miscellaneous Note: * 
Charles L. Schwartz of the Lee Hardware Company of =. ru’tion Jointer Gause, iliustrated 2200 ae 
Salena, Kan.; J. B. Silliman of the Blish, Mise & Silli- Kraeuter’s Universal Plier No. 305. Illustrated...... 77 
man Hardware Company, Atchison, Kan., and J. A. War- The A-P Gate Latch No. 10. Illustrated............ 77 
ner of the Weyeth Hardware Mfg. Company of St. Joseph, Winslow's Adjustable Face Marking Gauge. Illustrated. 78 
Mo, ‘The visitors visited the large Hardware factories © Tat. oont Adjustable Ventilator. Iilustrated. 22... 48 
ind were entertained at dinner at the Farmington Coun- Current Hardware Prices............ccccccccescces 7> 
try Club. SG EE IK cs Sewededdercsuevcseweeaewecede 86 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTIONS. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


manufacturers and merchants to the gathering at 
Atlantic City in connection with the annual convention of 
the National Hardware Association and the semiannual 
meeting of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. These associations are certainly representative 
of the interests for which they stand, the one having in its 
membership most of the prominent jobbing houses, and 
the other most of the leading manufacturers in Hardware 
and related lines. Of both of these classes in the trade 
there was a large attendance at Atlantic City, so that the 
gathering was probably the largest in the history of the 
organizations. 
The presence, too, of representatives of the organized 
retail Hardware interests was an important feature of 


P RACTICALLY the entire week was devoted by many 





the occasion, as this is the first time that the three great 
classes of the trade have been thus brought together for 
conference in regard to matters of mutual concern. 

We referred at length in our last issue to the proceed- 
ings of the convention, publishing several of the addresses 
delivered in discussion of subjects which commanded the 
attention of the members of the two associations. From 
the report of the gathering, which is concluded in the 
following columns, an admirable idea may be formed of 
the lines on which the organizations are working and 
the practical interest and importance of the subjects con- 
sidered by them. 

Perhaps the most engrossing subject commanding the 
attention of the convention was 


THE PARCELS POST. 


Arrangements had been made for an address on the par- 
cels post before the manufacturers’ convention by James 
L. Cowles of the New York Postal Progress League, and 
in order that the other side of the subject might be pre- 
sented, and especially the views of the retail trade as to 
the effect the proposed parcels post would have upon the 
business interests of retail merchants, W. P. Bogardus, 
president, and M. L. Corey, secretary, of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, were invited by the 
manufacturers to be present and present their side of the 
question. They were subsequently invited to address the 
opening meeting, at which both jobbers and manufacturers 
were in attendance, and their speeches had accordingly a 
prominent place in the programme of the Wednesday 
morning session. 

When Messrs. Bogardus and Corey were called upon to 
speak it was a notable occasion, with the hall crowded to 
its capacity with representative manufacturers and 
merchants, who were given an opportunity of listening to 
officials of the retail association movement, who for the 
first time were given a hearing in national conventions. 
The impression made by both of these gentlemen was un- 
qualifiedly favorable. The address of Mr. Bogardus, in 
its clear, logical and convincing argument on the parcels 
post, commanded the closest attention of the audience, 
and was at its conclusion greeted with hearty applause. 





There was probably some curiosity among those present 
as to the appearance of retail merchants among the repre- 
sentatives of the great producing and wholesale interests. 
It was easy to see, however, that their personality and 
their addresses commanded the respect of the convention, 
and impressed manufacturers and jobbers with the dig- 
nity and ability which are found among progressive retail 
merchants, and the importance of the movement repre- 
sented by the associations behind them. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Bogardus’ address there was paid to him the 
unique compliment of a motion, unanimously carried, that 
a copy of the address be sent to each Congressman and 
Senator of the United States and the officials of the vari- 
ous Hardware associations, thus indicating the unanim- 
ity of opinion in opposition to the proposed parcels post 
bill. In the following columns a full report of Mr. Bo- 
gardus’ address (the major part of which was given in 
our last issue) will be found. 

In the afternoon an address was made before the 
manufacturers’ convention by James L. Cowles, secretary 
of the New York Postal Progress League, in which ar- 
guments for the movement were adduced and forcibly pre- 
sented. The same matter came up for discussion at a 
later session of the association, when addresses were 
made by Messrs. Bogardus and Corey, the manufacturers 
participating in the discussion. After canvassing the sub- 
ject in its various phases the manufacturers put them- 
selves on record as opposed to the bill by the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this association looks with disfavor 
upon the proposed domestic Parcels Post bill, and refuses 
approval of the said bill as requested. 

In the jobbers’ association it is needless to say that 
the sentiment was decidedly opposed to the Parcels Post 
bill, disapproval of it being expressed by a rising vote as 
likely to be detrimental to the interests of both retail and 
wholesale merchants, without any compensating advan- 
tages to the public, and as being contrary to the principles 





which should be followed in the postal department and 
governmental administration generally. 

In the address made by the secretary of the Postal 
Progress League the point was made that several promi- 
nent Hardware houses were identified with the movement 
and giving it their active support. Inquiry among these 
manufacturers developed the fact that while a few had 
connected themselves with the league, this: was done 
without fully appreciating its objects and the disturbing 
effect it would have upon established business interests, 
and when the matter was brought to their attention in its 
various bearings they promptly reached a decision to 
withdraw from the league and lend their influence 
against its aims. In this connection the following letter 
from P. & F. Corbin will be read with interest: 
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ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., November 19, 1903. 
T. J. FERNLEY, Secretary-Treasurer of the National Hard- 
ware Association : 

In order that our relation with the post parcel sub- 
ject may be clearly defined we desire to state that at a 
meeting of the manufacturers’ association yesterday an- 
nouncement was made that our company had contributed 
and was in accord with the movement to secure legisla- 
tion that would reduce the cost of distributing product. 
Since this contribution was made our views on this sub- 
ject have changed very materially, and we appreciate the 





S. A. BIGELOW, President National Hardware Association. 


fact that the passage of such a bill would be a very seri- 
ous embarrassment to our friends, the Hardware dealers 
of the country. 

We would be pleased to have you announce at an 
early meeting of your association that we will use all 
legitimate means in our power to secure the defeat of this 
movement. We are in hearty accord with the sentiments 
expressed by the presidents of the jobbers’ and retail 
associations, and have reason to believe that the project 
will not receive favorable consideration in Washington. 
We remain Yours very truly, 

P. & F. CorsBIn, 
C. F. Parsons, Second Vice-President. 


TRANSPORTATION QUESTIONS, 


The subject of transportation, which is obviously of 
prime importance to both commercial and manufacturing 
interests, was brought prominently to the attention of the 
manufacturers’ association in the admirable paper pre- 
sented by Hon. David H. Goodell, which is given on an- 
other page. The trade are familiar with the grounds for 
complaint on account of unjust discrimination in freight 
rates, unsatisfactory classification of products and delay 
in deliveries. This subject called out an animated dis- 
cussion, and the manufacturers’ association took hold of 
the matter in a way which will commend itself to public 
approval. At the conclusion of the discussion of this gen- 
eral subject the opinions of the association found expres- 
sion in the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Whereas, It has been found of great importance that 
unjust discrimination in freight tariff rates upon the 
different descriptions of goods be eliminated and that 
more reasonably prompt deliveries be made. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
power should be conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine what change shall be 
made in a rate practice or classification found to be dis- 
criminative or unreasonable, such determination to be im- 
mediately operative and so continue until overruled by 
the courts; and be it further 

Resolved, That power should also be given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine and pub- 
lish schedules showing a reasonable time for the delivery 
of freight shipments between all points, and to impose a 
penalty for delays. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to furnish 
copies of these resolutions to all commercial and other 
bodies interested in freight transportation. 
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ASSESSMENTS FOR JOBBERS’ CATALOGUES. 
The trade are familiar with the practice which for 
many years has been recognized as a burden upon manu- 
facturers, as they have been called upon by one form of 
appeal or other, to make payment to jobbing houses in 
whose catalogues their goods are represented. The man- 
ufacturers’ association had previously considered this 
matter, and taken action in opposition to it. As a result 
of this action on their part the evils of the practice have 
been somewhat diminished, but there still remains enough 
of it to cause considerable annoyance, and in not a few 
cases to entail what is regarded by the manufacturers as 
an unnecessary and unreasonable expense. The associa- 
tion accordingly reiterated its position in the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

Whereas, There has been a large increase in the mem- 
bership of this association since the passage of the 
resolutions bearing upon catalogue contributions, adopted 
in January, 1902. This association does now reaffirm its 
position indicated at that time, and again desires to put 
itself on record upon this question. It is therefore 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, for the protection of its members, as well 
as in the interests of the large number of jobbing houses 
who do not profit thereby, looks with disfavor upon such 
solicitations, which have the appearance of forcing dona- 
tions through fear of losing the trade of the applicants, 
and also deplores the practice, and recommends to its 
members that they decline to entertain such applications 
for financial assistance. 


EXTRA CHARGES ON DIRECT SHIPMENTS. 


The extent to which manufacturers are called upon to 
make direct shipments to the jobbers’ customers, usually 
in comparatively small and often broken lots, is a matter 
which received careful attention at the manufacturers’ 
convention. The subject was clearly and forcibly dis- 
cussed in the paper presented by Edwin A. Walton, which 
is printed in full herewith. Inasmuch as such shipments 
entail increased expense upon the manufacturers, the 
justice of their making a charge to cover such increased 





J. C. BIRGE, President American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


expense is evident. It is probable, too, that many of the 
jobbing houses, even those who have such shipments made 
to their customers, would look with approval upon an ad- 
ditional charge in such cases as in itself reasonable, and 
as protecting the houses who rush stocks. Many of the 
manufacturers are already making a moderate additional 
charge on such direct shipments, and the association 
deemed it the part of wisdom to put itself on record in 
favor of such charges, thus encouraging other manufac- 
turers to make them. The formal expression of the posi- 
tion of the association was made in the following resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas, The packing and shipment of goods in other 


than in regular packages is an unreasonable burden upon 
manufacturers; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That an extra charge should be made apply- 
ing to all packing designed for direct shipment or in spe- 
cial or small lots, said extra charge to be sufficient to 
cover the additional cost of such transaction and sufficient 
to protect the jobbers who regularly ship from their own 
stocks, 

AMERICAN SHIPPING INTERESTS. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
being a thoroughly representative body and comprising 
in its membership many houses who are giving earnest 
attention to the extension of their foreign trade, the ques- 
tion as to the encouragement of shipping interests nat- 
urally received attention. The association, after the con- 
sideration given to the subject, put itself squarely on record 
as in favor of the payment of a reasonable subsidy to Amer- 
ican shipping interests. Its position on this point found 
expression in the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

Whereas, Efforts have been and are being made to 
revive the American merchant marine through directing 





F. D. MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer, Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


public attention to the need of such action, thus impress- 
ing upon the Congress of the United States the necessity 
of passing a bill providing for the payment of a reason- 
able subsidy to American shipping interests. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this association recognizes in this 
movement benefits for American industry, as well as to 
the shipping interests, and indorses the movement as 
worthy of the favorable action of Congress. 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this resolution 
be sent to the proper committees of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, and also to all com- 
mercial and other bodies interested in foreign commerce. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 

At the opening session of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association a Committee on Resolutions 
was appointed, with a view to facilitating discussion 
and securing wise action by the convention. Motions re 
lating to matters of general character, before being acted 
upon by the association, were referred to such committee, 
who were charged with the responsibility of putting the 
resolutions in proper shape‘ and making in them any 
modifications which seemed to be called for in view of 
the discussion before the convention. The Committee on 
Resolutions consisted of Charles W. Asbury, chairman; 
William M. Pratt, E. B. Pike, N. S. Gladding and F. 8. 
Kretsinger. This committee gave careful and intelligent 
consideration to the various important matters which 
were referred to them. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The officers who were in charge of the interests of 
the manufacturers’ association received many congratu- 
lations on the success of their administration. The gath- 
ering at Atlantic City was probably the largest in the 
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history of the association, in which there has been fro: 

the first a steady increase in membership, so that it no 

includes many of the leading houses manufacturing Hard 
ware and related lines. Fayette R. Plumb, however 
deemed it advisable to decline a re-election, and J. (€ 

Birge of the St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, Mo 

was chosen president. The fitness of this selection 

universally conceded, as Mr. Birge has been active); 
identified with the association from the first, and has 
evinced constant interest in its work, representing als: 

another section of the country and another branch o! 

the Hardware trade. Most of the former officers wer: 

re-elected, the official board being as follows: 

President, J. C. Birge, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Presidents: F. S. Kretsinger, Fort Madison, Iowa; Henry 
B upton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George W. Corbin, New Britain 
Conn. 

Executive Committee: C. W. Asbury, Philadelphia, Pa., chair 
man; Robert Garland, Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. A. Gladding, In 
dianapolis, Ind.; Geo. P. Hart, New Britain, Conn.; Wil 
liam M. Pratt, Greenfield, Mass.; W. 8S. McKinney, Alle 
gheny, Pa.; E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland, Ohio; E. B. Pike 
Pike Station, N. H. 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. D. Mitchell. 

OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSO- 

CIATION. 

At the first executive session of the National Hard 
ware Association the following Committee on Nomina 
tions was appointed: C. A. Knapp, Sioux City, lowa; 
John Freeman, Detroit, Mich.; Chas. H. Turner, Albany, 
N. Y.; W. D. Krenson, Savannah, Ga.; J. G. Brown, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Geo. A. Braun, Toledo, Ohio; H. J. Lee, 
Omaha, Neb. 

After serving with distinction for two terms, R. A. 
Kirk declined to accept the office of president for another 
year, but the convention found a worthy successor in the 
gentleman so widely and favorably known to whom was 
committed the responsibility and honor of the presidency. 
The new officers who were duly elected and installed are 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT. 
S. A. Bigelow, Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 

John C. Koch, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Mil 
waukee. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Brace Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, 
San Francisco. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
T. James Fernley, Philadelphia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


P. E. Strauss, Fitz, Dana & Co., Boston. 

J. D. Moore, Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

R. M. Dudley, Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nash- 
ville. / 

W. S. Wright, Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha. 

John Freeman, Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit. 

Frederic Barker, Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, El- 
mira, N. Y. 

ADVISORY BOARD. 

William W. Supplee, Supplee Hardware Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

H. H. Bishop, McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleve- 
land. 

John Bindley, Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 

R. A. Kirk, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirke & Co., St. Paul. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

President Kirk appointed the following Committee on 
Resolutions: W. D. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio; H. L. Doten, 
Boston, and J. L. Boucher, Rochester, N. Y. They re- 
ported resolutions expressing the thanks of the National 
Hardware Association to those who in various ways con- 
tributed to the success and pleasure of the gathering. 
Among these special reference was made to the ladies; 
the Rev. John R. Davies, pastor of the Bethlehem Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia; Charles H. Myers, pro- 
prietor of Hotel Rudolf, and to the attachés of the house; 
to. J. H. Van Newkirk, the Journal secretary, Thomas A. 
Fernley, railroad secretary, and Robert Ludley, Jr., and 
George A. Fernley, who acted as pages of the convention 
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SOUVENIRS. 

Many souvenirs were given out by the representatives 
of the manufacturers attending the convention. Among 
them were the following: 

CHICAGO HARDWARE Company, Chicago, Ill.: A Savings 
Bank in the form of a portly hog, with the inscrip- 


tion, “I Made Chicago Famous,” on one side and 
the name of the company on the other. 


SmitH & HEMENWAY Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, and Utica Drop Forge Company, Utica, N. Y.: 
Court Plaster Case calling special attention to the 
“Green Book of Hardware Specialties.” 


STANDARD Too, Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Rubber 
pen holder in the form of a Twist Drill. 


J. D. WaRREN Me. Co., Chicago, Ill.: Card dominoes 
in a neat leather case. 


BRONSON-WALTON CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Miniature 
model of Never-Burn Ware. 


NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio: Scissors, 
Star brand, etched as souvenirs of Atlantic City 
convention, and miniature Razors in cases. 


BEALL SHOVEL CoMPANY, Alton, Ill.: Steel Key Rings, 
with ivory name plates. 


NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Pair of 
National Shears. 

NICHOLSON FILE CoMpANy: Neat miniature leather vest 
pocket Match Boxes. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., INCORPORATED, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
A nickel piated safety Match Box Holder and Burnt 
Match Receptacle. 

McCarrrey Fire Company, Philadelphia: Manicuring 
Files. 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INcoRPORATED, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Sole leather cribbage boards in cardboard cases. 


THE J. Stevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: A serviceable fountain gold pen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio: 
A small Star brand Razor in neat case and Scissors 
etched as souvenirs. 


IvER JOHNSON’s ARMS & CyYcLE Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass.: A Pedometer, fitted with a 10-mile dial. 


S. R. DroescHer, New York: Imported Two-Bladed Pen- 
knives, suitably inscribed on the handles, as sou- 
venirs. 

READING HaRpWARE CoMPANy, Reading, Pa.: Souvenir 
buttonhole badge, gold finished and enameled; also 
ornamental Cast Match Safe and Paper Weight. 


Norton Toot Company, West Park, Ohio: Finely finished 
Axe pattern Hatchet, with gold label lettered as a 
souvenir of the convention. 


LUFKIN RULE Company, Saginaw, Mich.: Pocket Metallic 
Tape, 5 feet. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, Marion, Ind.: Miniature 
gold plated Sweeper, with silk fob, the supply of 
which was exhausted. 

THE Stmonps Mre. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Loose 


leaf flexible leather pocket pads, with an extra sup- 
ply of pads. 


THE G. & H. BaRgNnetr Company, Black Diamond File 
Works, Philadelphia: Flexible Manicure Files in 
neat case. 

THE PIKE Mre. Company, Pike Station, N. H.: To the 
ladies of the convention tastefully arranged boxes 
containing genuine spruce gum and pure New Hamp- 
shire maple sugar, together with samples of their 
Sharpening Stones. Whetstones in metal cases, Paper 
Weights and Metal Ash Trays were also distributed 
by them. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE ComMpPANy, 313 Broad- 
way, New York: Paper Weights of the size and 
appearance of a box of .32 Cartridges. 

THE TENGWALL Fire & LepceR Company, Chicago, III: 
A leather loose leaf note book. 


AMERICAN WRINGER Company, New York: Silk watch 
fob, with a model of a Wringer as a charm. 


NortH Bros. Mra. Company, Philadelphia: Yankee 
Screw Drivers. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Tengwall File & Ledger Company, Chicago, IIL, 
exhibited a large variety of loose leaf binders, price 
books, &c., which attracted much attention. They also 
Zave out as a souvenir a removable loose leaf note book. 
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E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had a suite of 
parlors, in which they entertained their friends and dis- 
tributed literature relating to their products, and sou- 
venirs. 


The souvenir Axe Pattern Hatchet given out by Nor- 
ton Tool Company, West Park, Ohio, was regarded with 
special interest, not only because of its attractiveness, but 
as accompanied by the company’s announcement as man- 
ufacturers of Axes. Their entrance into this field at the 
present time naturally commands the attention of the 
trade. 


The Postal Telegraph Company and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company both extended the courtesy 
to the delegates of sending messages of social character 
free of charge during the sessions of the convention. 


The J. C. Pearson Company, Boston, Mass., demon- 
strated by means of a testing machine the ease of drive 
and increased holding power of their Cement Coated Wire 
Nails as compared to the common smooth Nail. These 
Nails are notably lighter in weight than the ordinary 
Nail, a tenpenny coated Nail being 0.117 inch in di- 





WH. H. HAYS, Chairman Membership Committee, 
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ameter, as compared to 0.145 inch of the smooth Nail. 
The Pearson Company presented their visitors with alu- 
minum Match Boxes and nickel plated letter openers 
made from a large Wire Nail, as souvenirs of the occa- 
sion. 


The Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., exhibited in Rooms 132 and 133 an 
assortment of Amethyst Enameled Ware, comprising Tea 
Kettles, Coffee Pots, Berlin Kettles, Dish Pans, Pails, &c. 


A quite exceptional courtesy was shown the guests by 
Charles R. Myers, proprietor of the Hotel Rudolf, who 
invited them to a smoker on Wednesday evening. The 
talent for the occasion was furnished by the Hardware 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, who as an organization and as individuals con- 
tributed so much to the success of the conventions. 

The trade in Canada was ably represented by dele- 
gates from the Canadian Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion. Among -these were ex-President J. H. Newman of 
Caberhill, Learmont & Co., Montreal; William Starke of 
the Starke Hardware Company, Montreal; P. Howland 
of H. S. Howland Sons & Co., Toronto, and the secretary, 
James Hardy, Toronto. The vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, John Bowman of the John Bowman Hardware & 
Coal Company, London, was also present and made an 
eloquent address at the opening meeting on Wednesday. 
Col. J. B. McLean, Toronto, editor of Hardware and 
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Metal, accompanied the delegation. A maple leaf in gold 
and colors was distributed among the guests as the Cana- 
dian emblem. 


A cordial invitation was received from several cities 
inviting the National Hardware Association to hold their 


next annual meeting with them, but the general senti- 
ment of the members was that Atlantic City afforded 
important attractions, especially in point of ample hotel 
room, the absence of which in many places is a serious 
drawback. The accessibility of Atlantic City was an 
additional reason, and it was unanimously selected as the 
place of the next meeting. 


“La Flor de Bach,” an excellent cigar of its kind, even 
though asbestos was used as a filler, provoked general 
amusement at the banquet and in the lobby of the hotel 
thereafter. The efforts of some to keep the “ never burn” 
lighted were most entertaining to those who were aware 
of the joke. 


THE PARCELS POST BILL. 
BY W. P. BOGARDUS, MT. VERNON, OHIO. 


It has seemed to be an ideal condition when men whose 
business interests are so interwoven as those of manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers of Hardware can get to- 
gether and talk over their business affairs. I have felt 
that a better .understanding between the different 
branches of business can be established by conferences, 
that face to face talks will result in greater mutual 
confidence. The result of the conference held last May in 
Philadelphia has strengthened my belief, and when the 
invitation came to the president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association to meet you 
here and discuss further some questions that seemed impor- 
tant to us, and about which it seemed we should have a 
common opinion, my hesitancy to appear before so notable 
a gathering of manufacturers and merchants, many of 
whom have world-wide reputations, and all of whom have 
helped to establish the commercial supremacy of our 
common country—I say,my hesitancy was driven away by 
the hope that further good may be accomplished by this 
conference. 

INSIDIOUS SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 


There seems to be a feeling on the part of some that 
the Government was organized to look after their private 
affairs and take care of them. To this end propositions 
are continually being brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, and action urged upon ill-digested measures. And 
the result is a great accumulation of special legislation 
that is unjust and unfair to the general public. Our at- 
tention is being called at the present time to a bill that is 
to be introduced in Congress at the coming session, and if 
possible passed into a law. This bill is called a Parcels 
Post bill, and the purpose of it is to have the Govern- 
ment carry as merchandise all sorts of goods in the mails. 
One paper advocating the bill lays particular stress on 
the idea that one can get his vegetables fresh every morn- 
ing by mail. The bill further proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall insure the safe delivery of goods up to the 
amount of $10 without the sender declaring any value. 
When he declares a value then the Government will pay 
the sender the full value of his shipment up to $25 on 
proof that goods were damaged or lost through fault of 
the Government. All this work is to be done by the Gov- 
ernment for 1 cent on packages of less than 3 ounces, 2 
cents for packages over 3 ounces and up to 6 ounces, > 
cents for a pound, and for every additional pound 2 cents, 
up to the limit of 11 pounds. No package shall be over 
3% feet long, nor occupy more than 2 cubic feet. 


AN ENORMOUS DEFICIT. 


This bill evidently is not original with the man who 
drew it. It might with perfect propriety be called an Anglo- 
maniac, for it is not to the manor born but it is an im- 
portation from a paternal government, brought here with 
evident intention of trying to graft it in a democracy. 
The effort should be a failure because it is legislation for 
the few at the expense of the many. This is a government 
of the people, for the people and by the people, and we 
have no use for paternalism in this country. The Post Office 
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Department is weighed down at the present time with a 
burden that results in an annual deficit running into mil- 
lions of dollars. This deficit is brought about year after 
year as a result of special legislation. The rate on second- 
class matter is 1 cent per pound. The actual cost to the 
Government for handling and transporting second-class 
matter is 7 cents per pound, so that on every pound of 
second-class matter sent through the mails the Govern 
ment loses 6 cents. If second-class matter was confined 
to the limits prescribed by the statute, even if there 
continued to be loss on account of it, no one would raise 
any objection. The universal reading of the newspaper 
and magazine by the people of this country is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. It means education. 
It means a broader view on all subjects. It means that 
the American people think. To many the newspaper and 
magazine constitute their entire library. I would not 
under any circumstances deprive them of their paper and 
magazine. Now with the fact of this continued deficit 
staring us in the face it is proposed that third and fourth 
class matter be consolidated into one class, and under the 
name of merchandise be sent through the mails at an 
actual loss of from 2 to 5 cents on every pound so shipped. 

Who is going to pay this loss, and how long will the 
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public stand it? At present the loss on second-class mat- 
ter is partially made up by the excessive charge of 2 cents 
on letters. When the business men of the country pre- 
sented a petition for a reduction of letter postage to 1 
cent the Postmaster-General said it could not be done 
because the Government could not afford it. So you see 
that every one who writes a letter helps to overcome the 
shortage occasioned by the rates on second-class matter. 
Shall we extend this losing rate to other classes? Who 
will be benefited by it? 


SERVING THE CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


There are certain houses who rely for their success in 
business on their ability to get their catalogues into the 
hands of as many people as possible. At present it costs 
32 cents to send out a 4pound catalogue. Under the pro- 
posed measure it would cost 11 cents. At present the cata- 
logue bears the burden of transportation. Under the pro- 
posed bill theGovernment would have a very large share of 
the expense of transportation to pay. Why should this be 
asked of the Government? 


ONE OF THE PECULIAR CONDITIONS 


that has arisen under the handling of second-class matter 
is referred to in the last available report of the Post- 
master-General. <A certain publication sent through the 
mails cost the Government for each issue $11,184 for 
transportation, and for handling an additional $4473, mak- 
ing a total of $15,657. For this the Government receives in 
postage $2236, leaving a balance of loss to the Government 
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$13,420. One hundred and twelve tons of matter are 
ut out at each issue. It costs the publishers $4473 for 
.e paper and an additional $2864 for the expenses of 
etting out the publication, making a total of $7337. So, 
ou see, the Government pays out $6083 more than the 
»ublisher to get the publication in the hands of the 
reader, and the most astonishing fact in connection with 
this remarkable transaction is that in the opinion of the 
Post Office Department there is not one genuine subscriber 
vr any of the 112 tons. For the advertisements in each 
ssue of this publication the publishers get $53,780. 

It is to the interest of every legitimate publisher to 
oin hands in building up a sentiment against any such 
misuse of the postal facilities, especially when the fact is 
developed that this publication is not devoted to the 
spread of information of a public character, takes no 
interest in the future, the sciences, arts or any special 
subject. It is just advertising. If this was the only case 
it would not have the force that it does, but it is ope 
of a very large number, and if it does not serve to warn 
us, the time will come when an angry public will arise in 
its wrath and strike indiscriminately at the postal rate 
that is now so much perverted by illegitimate publica- 


tions, 
ENGLISH PARCELS POST. 


The English parcels post is held up as a shining 
example of what we should do in this country. But the 
example fails utterly when we remember that the average 
haul of parcels and letters in England is 40 miles, while 
here it is 442 miles. The railways of England, Ireland 
and Wales are 21,885 miles long, and carry annually 
1,142,000,000 passengers. The railways of the United 
States are 200,000 miles long, and they carry annually 
600,000,000 passengers. 

The mail routes of England are 4300 miles. The 
mail routes of the United States are 507,774 miles. The 
price in England is 2 cents for the first pound and 1 cent 
for each additional pound up to the limit of 12 pounds. If 
it costs 1 cent to carry a pound in England 40 miles, can 
you with any degree of reason say that 2 cents is enough 
to carry a parcel in this country 442 miles? The refer- 
ence to the English parcels post is unfortunate, for the 
reason that its continuance has resulted in a breaking 
down of the transportation facilities of that country. 
Harper’s Weekly, in one of the September numbers, in an 
editorial, calls attention to the experience of an American 
who was staying for a short time near London. He 
wanted to send his trunk to Southampton. The parcels 
post limit was 12 pounds. So that he must needs send 
his trunk with a man to London and buy a ticket to 
Southampton before he could get it checked. When a 
business depends on its ability to wreck others and can- 
not succeed until it has torn some other business down 
it has very few redeeming qualities. 


IN THE PROSPECTUS 


of the Postal Progress League we read that “ Barrels 
of flour and sacks of grain can be carried to better ad- 
vantage to the public under the Post Office and a low 
uniform rate.” The League seems to base its arguments 
on the proposition that if the Government can carry sec- 
ond-class matter for 1 cent per pound, why can it not 
carry merchandise at a 2-cent rate? Perhaps it could, 
but when the fact that the Government is losing 6 cents 
oh every pound of second-class matter is remembered, it 
tuld seem very unbusinesslike for the Government to 
‘xperiment further in that direction. 
The attempt on the part of the Government to do 
isiness in competition with private corporations has al- 
vays been a failure. Do you need confirmation of this 
‘atement? Go to the Government printing office, the 
‘vy yards and other distinctly public works, from mu- 
ipal to national, and you will find all the evidence you 
ll need. Governments are organized for the protection 
the people, and not for the purpose of entering into 
mpetition with their subjects. The Postal League says 
iat this country has the best machinery for transporta- 
n in the world. We are ready to admit that, but it did 
t come from any work on the part of the Government. 
rivate enterprise and push and vim brought it about, 
id the Government has taken advantage of these facili- 
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ties to carry forward as complete a system of postal 
service, considering the distances covered, as there is on 
the face of the globe. And yet there are some who want 
some kind of a change. They want the Government to go 
into partnership with them and pay the freight. We pro- 
test against any action of this kind, because there is 

NO CALL FOR IT BY THE PEOPLE. 

It will only be through misleading statements that the 
people will ever be lead to call for it. The ones who will 
be largely benefited by the enactment of the proposed bill 
into a law are those who are seeking to break down the 
jobber and retailer, for their avowed attention is to “ cut 
out the middle man.” ‘To this end they are seeking to en- 
list the press by promises of a large amount of advertis- 
ing and the advertising syndicate with larger fees. The 
bill is not fair to the business interests of the country. 
The large amounts now invested in transportation fa- 
cilities for the prompt distribution of merchandise all 
over the country would be seriously jeopardized without 
any compensatory equivalents. It is unjust to the gen- 
eral public, because it adds to the taxes and increases 
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HENRY B. LUPTON, Chairman Reception Committee, 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


the number of Government employees. Surely no one 
will contend that merchandise can be carried at the rates 
named in the bill—all over this country. It is unbusiness- 
like to demand that goods shall be carried from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, at the same rate as they can 
be carried from Boston to New York. It is selfish be 
cause it aims to 
ARRAY THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST THE MAN OF SMALL 
MEANS, 


and discourage him from going into business for him- 
self. It is dangerous. The aim of such legislation is to 
get Governmental aid to help build up mammoth busi- 
ness interests in the large cities at the expense of the 
smaller towns and villages. It means that the retailer and 
his clerks will be looking for some other way to get a liv- 
ing, and the jobber and his traveling man will be looking 
in vain for his customers. There is no country so sure 
of peace and plenty as the one that is filled with small 
towns and cities. Large cities are a menace. It is a spe 
Cial legislation and doubly dangerous, because it is in the 
interests of the few as compared with the interests of 
the many. It is socialistic in its tendencies, because it 
will help to educate the people to believe that the Gov- 
ernment is on the side of the rich. This bill, if passed, 
will put immense fortunes in the hands of a few, and 
bring ruin to many who now live contented in their small 
way and are useful and respected citizens. Outside of 
all personal interests, I view the proposed legislation with 
fear and apprehension. I believe it tends toward teaching 
the people that they have a right to look to the Govern- 
ment for support. 
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IT TENDS TO UNDERMINE THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
PEOPLE, 

and helps them to feel that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to help them get a living. It opens the way to very 
great corruption when a saving of $50,000 in shipping cat- 
alogues can be made by two houses by the passage of this 
bill. The commercial spirit of the age and the opportuni- 
ties afforded, the eagerness to get rich quick and a pub- 
lic sentiment that bows to wealth without asking any 
questions as to how it was attained, makes the tempta- 
tion opened by this bill, if passed, too great for the ordi- 
nary man to resist. It means that old fashioned hon- 
esty and independence must take a back seat. 

We are opposed to the bill because it is an effort on 
the part of the catalogue and mail order houses to get the 
Government to pay the expense of their traveling men. 
The retail trade of this country do not want any legisla- 
tion in their favor. Neither do they want any legisla- 
tion favoring any other class. This is a fair fight and no 
favor. 


SHOULD HARDWARE [IANUFACTURERS SELL TO 
OTHER THAN LEGITIMATE HARDWARE JOB- 
BERS ? 


BY W. S. WRIGHT, WRIGHT-WILHELMY COMPANY, OMAHA, 
NEB. 

The question, Should Hardware manufacturers sell 
to other than legitimate Hardware jobbers? can be an- 
swered in Yankee fashion by asking, Is it profitable or 
desirable for Hardware manufacturers to encourage and 
develop illegitimate and unfair competition? and discuss 
the question from that standpoint. Unfair competition 
may be termed outside goods in the hands of a regular 
dealer in some other standard line. For example, ice 
cream in a butcher shop, patent medicines in a baker 
shop, tobacco and spices in a Hardware store, Hard- 
ware in a grocery store, &c. These foreign lines may 
be put in to gratify a personal grudge against the legiti- 
mate dealer or to attract attention to a regular line 
on which a fair margin is made, by depressing the 
quality or value or both of an outside line in which the 
seller is not interested save as it may serve to stimulate 
the sale of other goods. The items are sold not as a 
business but as an advertisement. The purchaser, with- 
out intimate knowledge as to the character, quality or 
value of the goods, is given a false impression of the 
quality or value or both. If he buys at a butcher shop 
a quart of ice cream for 20 cents that is represented to 
be just as good as that sold by the confectioner over 
the way at 50 cents he may, if he desires, buy the next 
quart of the confectioner and dest for himself as to 
where the facts lie. But if he buys a tool from a grocery 
clerk at 20 cents that is represented as the identical tool 
that Hardware dealer sells for 50 cents, the chances are 
that he will hold a different opinion of the manufacturer 
and the dealer than he would had he bought the tool he 
wanted from the Hardware dealer and paid a fair price 
for it. 

HE HAS BEEN IMPOSED UPON, 


his confidence betrayed, his suspicions roused and de- 
veloped ; the manufacturer and the legitimate Hardware 
dealer are alike condemned because of unfair compe- 
tition. 

The question, Should Hardware manufacturers sell to 
other than legitimate jobbers? is one that appeals to and 
is of direct interest to four classes—the manufacturer, 
the jobber, the retailer and the consumer. The inter- 
ests of all are so closely, interwoven as to make it a 
difficult proposition to separate them. 

I understand that this discussion is not a question as 
to whether the manufacturer shall sell the legitimate 
retail Hardware dealer or not, that question having been 
discussed heretofore, but a question as to whether his 
interests will be served by placing his goods in the 
hands of outside dealers so that in this way, through 
other and indirect sources, they will come in direct com- 
petition with the legitimate jobbers and retailers of 
Hardware. 

In a trade paper not long ago I was impressed with 
an illustration that compared the Hardware business 
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to a tree, with the manufacturers as the branches, ‘|e 
trunk the jobbers, the roots the retailers and the 
the consumers. To secure the very best results ey: 1 
part of the tree must be properly cared for and noi 
impeded in its opportunity for advancement. It 
poor gardener who will graft a good tree with an 
ferior one in the hope of improving the quality of ‘he 
fruit, or who, ignoring the proper and legitimate rovts 
and the necessity of their securing sustenance from ihe 
soil in order to sustain the trunk and the branches, \ ‘!| 
without detaching the branch from the tree start it 
the ground hoping that by drawing sustenance from both 
ends it may outgrow the tree. 

There are manufacturers, possibly known to many of 
us but happily not members of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, who have materially 
veloped trade possibilities by selling the Hardware jo) 
ber first, then the grocer, the retail Hardware dealer 
and the retail grocer, and the only reason they have 
failed to sell the consumer is because it was not possible 
to reach them. Temporarily this policy is a trade de- 
veloper, but the permanent results are not of a nature 
to commend it to favorable consideration. 


AS A PLAIN BUSINESS PROPOSITION, 


frou the standpoint of a manufacturer, the only question 
is to distribute his product to the consumer in the most 
economical and the most effective way. The regular 
Hardware dealer studies the merits and advantages of 
an article, and is in position to present it more intelli- 
gently and effectively, and in a more attractive way, to 
a possible customer. He is or should be familiar with 
the conditions under which the article is to be used; he 
knows what it is intended for, and he can offer such sug- 
gestions and instructions to a customer as will tend to 
enable the use of the article to be made effective, satis- 
factory, and to reflect credit and draw commendation 
both to himself and to the manufacturer. 

On the other hand, let the same article be placed in 
the hands of a purchaser by a grocery clerk, who knows 
nothing whatever in regard to the use of the article in 
question, or let it be handed out by a cheap girl in a de- 
partment store, and if there is any possibility of the arti- 
cle in question being used in a way to reflect credit on 
the manufacturer, it is due to the intelligence of the pur- 
chaser, and not to any knowledge on the part of the peo- 
ple through whom the goods are marketed. 

There are undoubtedly many lines of goods in which 
the distribution may be largely increased by reduced 
prices, but this probably applies in a lesser degree to 
Hardware than to any other line. A party may be de- 
terred from building a house on account of high prices, 
but he will not build because trimmings are cheap. He 
will not buy any kind of a Tool that he already has be- 
cause the price offered is below the market, and on this 
account it would seem as though a conservative method 
of marketing the lines of goods we represent would com- 
mend itself alike to the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the retailer, and would be of an advantage rather than 4 
detriment to the consumer. 


THERE ARE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF COMPETITION, 


and were the competition referred to fair, legitimate, and 
disposed to distribute these goods at a fair margin of 
profit, no reasonable protest could be made; but, wl 
rortunately, this is not the case. Hammers and Hatchets 
are used to stimulate the sale of prunes and dried app!es, 
while Saws, Shovels and Spades are utilized to increase 
the prestige and popularity of some particular brand of 
tea or coffee. Goods that cost the jobber $6.25 per gross 
are sold by the outside jobber at 50 cents per dozen 4! d 
retailed in competition with the country Hardware dea 
at 5 cents each, as a so-called advertisement, or to 
velop other lines of trade. This may help other dealers, 
but it is particularly severe on the legitimate Hardware 
trade, who are entitled to a fair margin of profit. 

It was reported some time ago that a doctor w0 
advertised largely boasted of the fact that he never !0d 
had brought to him a case of cancer that he failed 
cure, and investigation of the matter developed the ‘1 
that the statement was correct, and that while he ‘\‘ 
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nvariably cure the cancer, he never failed to kill the 
patient. 

Competition of this kind is detrimental to the con- 
sumer in that it tends to place in his hands goods that 
are not what they are represented to be, and in this way 
sreates distrust and dissatisfaction in regard to articles 
f merit and standard reputation. 

We all appreciate the fact that a salesman, whether 
ie represent manufacturer, jobber or retailer, without a 
sufficient knowledge of the goods he undertakes to sell, 
has only one talking point, and that is price, and when 
we, any of us, have a representative undertaking to sell 
our goods, whose only claim to consideration is price, we 
need and are entitled to sympathy. In this connection 
there are many articles unnecessary to name, but which 
all of you can name for yourselves, once known as stand- 
ard in merit and reputation, but on account of the ex- 
cessive competition they have been reduced in price, re- 
duced in quality, until they are now rejected by the con- 
sumer generally, and while once a standard in the Hard- 
ware line, are now entirely ignored by them or sold only 
in a small way, and rated as undesirable by grocery 
stores, racket stores and 10 and 5 cent counters. 

The tendency and disposition on the part of the manu- 
facturer to enlarge the market is not always profitable, 
especially when that market has been built up, developed 
and made successful along legitimate lines. An excess 
of competition may for a time increase the distribution, 
hut the ultimate result will be the death of the business. 

There is an old saying, and a true one, that goods well 
displayed are half sold. Put some diamonds in a dirty 
wooden bowl and set them in the fly specked window of 
any shop and they would attract little or no attention or 
desire on the part of any one to own them, but the same 
goods properly displayed behind the polished plate glass 
window of a jeweler’s store would attract attention and 
create in the minds of the passer by a desire to own them. 

Along the same lines the regular Hardware dealer is 
in position to, and does make, 


A BETTER DISPLAY OF HIS GOODS 


than does the grocery or department store, for in either 
of these where a Hardware department is maintained it 
will usually be found in the basement, in the back of the 
store or in some dark corner, where the goods cannot be 
displayed to the best advantage. 

Every manufacturer is interested not only in the larg- 
est distribution of his goods, but in having them dis- 
played and disposed of so as to develop and increase the 
demand by the satisfaction that they give, and certainly 
no other class of trade is in the same position to do this 
to advantage as is the regular Hardware dealer. It 
should be, therefore, to the interest of the manufacturer, 
so far as lies in his power, to foster and support the 
legitimate jobber and retailer of Hardware. 

1. Because this action on the part of the manufac- 
turer serves to secure what has always been advocated 
by the National Hardware Association—namely, a higher 
standard of business methods, and is a protection to the 
jobber in securing and maintaining a fair margin of profit 
on his business. 

2. Because it fosters and protects the interests of the 
egitimate Hardware dealer, whose interests are iden- 
tical with those of the jobber and manufacturer, and 

hose business and profits if demoralized must, of neces- 
sity, react on both jobber and manufacturer. 

3. Because the interests of the consumer are best 
erved by placing in his hands on a fair basis the class 
' goods he desires and are best suited to his purpose in 

way as to secure to him the best results from their use. 


TIME TRIED METHODS. 


It is an easy proposition to tear down, but a more dif- 
ult one to build up, and we believe that the interests 
‘all parties concerned will be best served by such meth- 
is as have been successfully used and approved for many 
‘ars, and we appeal with confidence in our cause and our 
ethods to the established and far sighted manufactur- 
‘s to use their influence and effort to present a demorali- 
ition that in the very nature of things must, of neces- 
ty, react on them as well as other parties with whom 
ey are interested. both directly and indirectly, in secur- 
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ing the largest, the most satisfactory and consequently 
most profitable distribution of their various lines. 

In addition to the practical side of this question there 
is another which is worth taking into consideration. We 
are all interested to the largest degree in the 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD CITIZENS 


and as many of them as possible. It is an unquestioned 
fact that the man who by industry and thrift acquires a 
modest competence is of more advantage to the com- 
munity, the State and the nation than a number of Wall 
Street speculators or Board of Trade operators. One 
class adds to the real wealth of the country and promotes 
its best interests and develops its strength and resources. 
Those of you who do not know by experience what the 
other class do can find out by asking their friends. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said that God must have loved the common 
people, or he would not have made so many of them. The 
retail Hardware dealer, like many of us, is of the com- 
mon people whom God loves and therefore chastens. Many 
of us can have our experts and specialists for many lines of 
work, but the retailer must be an all around man. He 
must be a good buyer, salesman, collector, financier, credit 
man, manager and mixer. If he lack in any of these 
qualifications he is a failure. If he have them all, what? 
By years of patient toil and thrift and strict attention to 
business, early and late, he may accumulate a modest 
competence, but in return for the time, the labor and ef- 
fort expended, the reward is miserably small and not to 
be compared with that of the farmer, mechanic, or even 
the laborer, if he be comparatively as industrious and 
thrifty. Compelled by his pride and duty as a citizen to 
contribute of his time and means to the development of 
the locality in which he resides, he is entitled to all the 
consideration and protection that he can receive at your 
hands, and it seems an unfair proposition that in addi- 
tion to being burdened with the competition of the local 
peddler, the department stores and catalogue houses, he 
should find in his own locality four or five grocery stores 
and a couple of butcher shops in active competition 
with him for a business that he has built up and to which 
he is legitimately entitled. Protect him, gentlemen; he 
needs it, he is entitled to it. Not as a charitable propo- 
sition, but as a business one. You need him in your busi- 
ness, and he will assist in its development and prosperity 
as in the past. May his shadow, his substance and his 
numbers increase, and may the manufacturers see their 
interest and their duty to foster and protect the legiti- 
mate dealer by eliminating from the Hardware trade, as 
far as possible, the evils of unfair competition, and one of 
the best methods is to confine their sales to legitimate 
Hardware jobbers. 


M. L. COREY’S ADDRESS. 


M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind., secretary of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, addressed the con- 
vention as follows, making special reference to the per- 
nicious competition of catalogue houses: 

We recognize in speaking to you to-day that we occu- 
py a position entirely new in the annals of Hardware: 
that it may open opportunities and questions not visible 
or even thought of at this time. There is one question 
that is considered paramount in this meeting, but the 
sentiment as expressed to us by members of the two asso- 
ciations represented seems so nearly a unit in our favor, 
I ask you indulgence while I briefly touch another topic 
that we firmly believe is responsible for the new question 
that really accounts for our presence to-day. 

Hardware jobbers have settled the question, at least 
to their own satisfaction, that they are an absolute neces- 
sity in the distributing of Hardware products. This be- 
ing the case, they must naturally be vitally interested in 
another class, and that is their retail customers, for they 
are the foundation upon which the jobbers’ trade is built. 
The retailers’ success depends upon the prosperity of the 
towns and villages in which they live, the good will, con- 
fidence and patronage of their community. Anything 
that threatens the stability and permanence of this ar- 
rangement becomes a mutual menace, and should be so 
recognized and dealt with. 









THE MISCHIEVOUS CATALOGUE HOUSE. 


I wish to call your attention to the catalogue house 
and its effect upon 90 per cent. of your customers. I 
refer to the country merchants. Understand, these 
houses, while affecting our city brothers to some extent, 
especially aim to capture the farmer’s trade—to prejudice 
him against his local dealer. Their alluring and mislead- 
ing advertisements and low priced leaders are having 
their effect, and energetic, intelligent, combined effort is 
necessary to maintain the jobbers’ and retailers’ su- 
premacy. The success of the catalogue house depends 
entirely upon underselling the retailer on staple afticles 
and brands of goods, already introduced and well known, 
through the man who stands face to face with the con- 
sumer. Give them price advantage and they can sell a 
necessity, but the personality of the salesman is neces- 
sary to create desire and introduce a new line. If this 
is true, then the catalogue houses are simply lawful 
pirates, and in view of some of their unscrupulous meth- 
ods, most dangerous and demoralizing competitors. A 
single instance will illustrate: of Chi- 
cago sent out over the country a letter to postmasters, 
offering to pay a cash commission on every money order 
written in their favor. This was an unlawful proceed- 
ing, but as the postmaster himself become a party, and 
the transactions were concluded between the two, con- 
victions were almost impossible. 

We will not attempt a comparison of prices. We ap- 
preciate the fact that each of you have at some time or 
other been up against them. Careful examinations prove 
that about 90 per cent. of the catalogue house leaders are 
selected from Hardware and kindred lines; that especial- 
ly well-known and meritorious brands are very desirable 
for cut-price attractions. The danger from this does not 
appear at first glance. It comes from the gradual aliena- 
tion of the consumer’s confidence and patronage of his 
home dealer, and injures the jobber as well. To meet 
this condition the retailer must adjust his prices to com- 
pete. Upon you, Mr. Jobber, rests the burden as well. 








MEET THE PRICE. 


It is common experience among our members to ask 
you for a certain article, and be quoted higher than the 
listed catalogue price. This should not be. It is impera- 
tive that both the jobber and the retailer meet the is- 
sue, even if it mean for a time a mutual loss. A revi- 
sion of your prices should be made, and your traveling 
salesman instructed why it is done. He, in turn, could ex- 
plain to the retail customer the necessity and advan- 
tage of retailing the article at the catalogue house price. 
We are continually preaching to our members this doc- 
trine: Meet the price. We need and should have your in- 
telligent, active co-operation. Here is where our asso- 
ciation can bnefit. Suppose your efficient Secretary Fern- 
ley should send each of you a letter, naming such articles 
as are used as leaders by this competition, and the prices 
they quote. Suppose he or you would post your traveling 
salesmen to assist the retailer in protecting our mutual 
trade? Would it not act as a muffler on their thunder? 

We cannot see how any jobber can consistently sell 
or encourage catalogue houses; their success means your 
failure as sure as the retail system is crippled. They 
only buy of you when the manufacturer will not sell 
them, or to fill short items in their daily business. 

A mail order house moved from one city to another; 
the principal reason given for the change was that the 
wholesalers refused to furnish them goods to fill their 
short items. Mail order houges claim an advantage in 
their making the manufacturer and jobber carry their 
stock. Many of them would not exist without such as- 
sistance. 

Some manufacturers, when approached concerning low 
prices quoted on their goods by this competition, have 
sent us circulars and newspaper clippings proving some 
of our members are selling in given localities even lower. 


CATALOGUE HOUSES HAVE JUSTIFIED THEIR CUT PRICES 


on these grounds, and a few jobbers have agreed with 
them. We emphatically protest against the injustice 
of such comparison. A retail price of 50 cents on an 8- 
quart Enterprise stuffer would scarcely be noticed 25 
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miles away, let alone 100, 200 or 1000 miles distant. Eve 
in the same town considerable difference in prices ma 
remain unnoticed. But let a catalogue house name ¢ 
cents on an 8-quart Enterprise stuffer and every cus 
tomer from Maine to California is told that this artic! 
is worth only 50 cents, and any one who charges mor 
for it is either unable to buy right or will not sell righ 
and in either case not entitled to the patronage of hi 
community. When an unprofitable cut price is name 
every dealer in the United States faces exactly the san 
condition and must adjust himself to meet it. 

Jobbers and retailers alike are in business for profit 
Manufacturers must realize that whenever their lines be- 
come unprofitable something else is substituted. There 
fore we claim that whenever a manufacturer sells mai! 
order people he should do so under a limited selling price 
agreement. This position is taken by the retail associa- 
tions, and should be as firmly insisted upon by the job- 
bers. Such contract is a lawful one and can be enforced. 


QUANTITY BUYERS. 


It has been frequently charged that jobbers (not mem- 
bers of your association, I am glad to say) have bought 
certain goods in large quantities, thus securing a price ad- 
vantage, and turned the surplus over to the catalogue 
houses at a very slight advance; conclusive proof of such 
work would justify our members in withdrawing their pa- 
tronage from such firm or firms. 

Entirely too much preference has been shown to the 
quantity buyer. It encourages overloading and under- 
selling ; it builds up a catalogue house; breaks down the 
distinction between the jobber and retailer, and demor- 
alizes trade generally. The merchant who buys his sup- 
plies through the wholesaler buys often and as his trade 
demands. If this is good business he should not be handi 
capped by higher cost on his stock. Special prices on a 
quantity basis have built up this new competition for us 
until it does not hesitate to dictate terms to the largest 
manufacturer, and if their demands are refused the cata- 
logue houses proceed to advertise the manufacturer’s 
products at cost or less, even though they cannot fill a 
single order. Their plain object is to injure the manu- 
facturer by making the sale of his products unprofitable 
to the general trade. In this way they expect to hold and 
gain further special privileges. It is blackmail; it is dirty 
business ; it is dishonesty; but it has been done time and 
again, and is being done this very moment. 

We have always claimed that catalogue houses were 
only large retailers and not entitled to jobbers’ advan- 
tages. Recently these houses are asserting that they are 
doing a big jobbing business with regular merchants. 
Whether this claim is made to secure recognition from 
manufacturers or to further influence the consumer to pa- 
tronize them we do not know. It does not need very 
much calculation to figure out the caliber of their mer 
chant customers. It is safe to say that Dun or Bradstreet 
never gave them a rating. 

AS TO THE ECONOMY OF THE MAIL ORDER SYSTEM 

as compared to retail dealers we have a decided advan 
tage. The cost of printing and mailing their books alone 
is stated as nearly 10 per cent. of their sales. The in- 
crease in the number of these supply houses will result iu 
fierce competition between themselves, and a constant 
and continual hammering for lower and special prices and 
cheaper goods. 

If our friendly jobbers are alive to the situation, i! 
you can sell us our stock as low as this competition ca 
buy, if you will aid us in defeating injurious measures 
the future should not only strengthen the position of th 
jobber and retailer, but result in more harmonious a) 
closer relations between our individual members. 

RAISING THE RETAIL MERCHANT’S STANDARD. 

There is a growing tendency among retailers towa! 
better business methods, neater and more attracti' 
stores, discrimination favoring a higher grade of good 
more prompt collections and payment of bills, more i 
telligent and effective advertising. The standard of ge 
tlemanly traits of both retailers and their clerks hb: 
been raisel, until the Hardware dealer in almost eve! 
town and village in our country is regarded as one of t! 
representative men in his locality. How much credit f. 
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these conditions is due to our retail Hardware associa- 
tions and our loyal trade press, that has continually co- 
operated with us, I will not venture to say. Certain it 
is that every State association has worked hard and 
earnestly to accomplish these results. This education 
has also taught us there is such a thing as common in- 
terest between the jobber and retailer; that an injury 
to one means a corresponding loss to the other. Indi- 
vidually we never would have ventured to suggest an al- 
liance—a sincere co-operation for a mutual advantage. 
Our associations open the way. 

I think all present will also admit that there is to-day 
a greater amount af 


BUSINESS FELLOWSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT BODIES OF 
DISTRIBUTORS 


of Hardware products than ever existed before. There 
is more charitable and broader interpretation of individ- 
ual differences that will always happen between buyer 
and seller. There is more confidence in the honesty and 
good intentions that regulate the average daily trade 
transactions. We speak of the trade in general. Some 
of your members, as well as ours, have not become con- 
verted and in touch with the changes. During the year 
1903 less than one-fourth as many complaints have been 
made against your members as in 1902. Prior to 1902 the 
retailers regarded your association with suspicion and 
as an organization formed for your individual advantage. 
I speak as the representative of thousands of retail Hard- 
ware dealers when I say that our members to-day regard 
the jobber who belongs to this association in a more 
favorable light than the one who persists in going it 
alone. I know this from personal contact and letters re- 
ceived. The man who should be held mostly responsible 
for this change of sentiment is none other than your 
secretary, T. James Fernley. The conference held in 
Philadelphia between the officials of our respective asso- 
ciations opened our eyes to the further advantages of a 
combination of influence to obtain mutual benefits. In 
our coming conventions we will emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of encouraging those who have pledged themselves to 
respect our rights and territories, and who have joined 
us in making a common cause against common evils. 


JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION AS VIEWED FROM AN 
OUTSIDE STANDPOINT. 


BY J. C. BIRGE, ST. LOUIS SHOVEL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. 


Sailing out from Santiago harbor one morning after 
the Spanish War a military officer, pointing to an old 
Cuban who stood on the bridge with the captain, said to 
me: “That is the pilot who was compelled to stand be- 
side Cervera on his flag ship when that Spaish Admiral 
made his fatal attempt to escape from the same harbor. 
On reaching the opening, looking seaward, there suddenly 
came upon the pilot’s view the great “ Oregon,” the 
“Texas,” the “Iowa” and other battle ships awaiting 
the enemy with their guns leveled upon the harbor, 
whereupon the pilot swiftly stepped to the ship’s side 
and leaped overboard, preferring to trust his life to the 
treacherous sea, which he knew so well, rather than face 
the fiery storm of shot and shell, which he knew was 
soon to come. The result proved the pilot’s wisdom.” I 
have been ordered by one of your officers, whose imperial 
commands are given with evidence of high authority, to 
appear before this body as an outsider and tell you to 
your faces what I think of you. 

Stepping on the platform in an effort to perform my 
assigned duty, I find myself confronted, as I believed I 
would be, by an array of veteran warriors of trade and 
commerce whose victories in the battles of life are well 
known. At my right I see Minnesota. There is Oregon 
and New York, Massachusetts and California, and many 
others. You are too old in the arts of rhetoric to desire 
an eulogy; in fact, you invite the worst. Should I or 
my friends assume to give criticism or impart advice then 
you might well reply to us as did Job to Zophar, the 
Naamathite, and jhis friends, when in reply to their 
iudvice he said to them: “ Ye believe that ye are the peo- 
ple, and that wisdom shall die with you.” Nevertheless, 
we will briefly survey you as individuals, and as an 
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association report as we proceed and then jump over- 
board. 
\ NEFARIOUS BUSINESS. 

We are convinced that each of you has at his com- 
mand or in his warehouse enough Guns and Ammunition, 
Pistols and Knives to equip a pirate ship or to stock an 
arsenal. Nearly every outlaw and train robber in the 
land either directly or indirectly receives these death- 
dealing supplies from your stock. Having thus equipped 
them you then seek to furnish the handcuffs with which 
to bind them, the Nails to fasten their coffins, and finally 
the Shovels to cover them. As if to follow their require- 
ments even further, I am informed that some of you 
are advertising Refrigerators. You get them “a comin’ 
and a goin’.” But there are bright faces of women 
by the side of you which indicate that you are in the soft 
light of a better influence. 

Among your number I see men who are known to 
have been active in works of charity and in deeds of 
patriotism, and who are laboring for the social, moral 
and material elevation of the communities in which they 
live. With some knowledge of the history of your trade 
for many years, it appears that from among the thousands 
who in the past have embarked upon a career similar to 
you own, entering the hurly-burly of life, passing through 
the ups and downs of business, the crash of financial 
storms and the withering blight of trade depression, 
many falling by the wayside, you with a few others 
whom you call eligibles, have passed the ordeal and re- 
main to be placed on the roll of honor among the success- 
ful Hardware merchants of America. I say American 
merchants. Tyre sent her traders to Northern Africa. 
Venetian merchants skirted the Mediterranean and far 
beyond. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST HARDWARE MARKET. 


In late years European merchants have with much 
success struggled for the markets of the world; but it is, 
doubtless, safe to assert that not in all time or in any 
country than our own has there been a single merchant 
who has controlled a volume of business of your branch 
of trade equal to that which is controlled by some mer- 
chants now in this room, and the greatest Hardware 
market in the world is the United States of America. 

I recognize your brothers from Our Lady of the Snows 
whom you have cordially welcomed. Only by a matter 
of chance 100 years ago, through the uncertain fortunes 
of war, we might have been they, or they might have been 
we. Hither result would have been serious, for we are 
chiefly one blood, having the same spirit of liberty and 
enterprise. 

Having considered the factors which enter into your 
organization we glance at your association. Your chief 
work is doubtless in secret—in those mysterious executive 
sessions, shut off from the world. This we cannot ana- 
lyze. If at any meeting you settle one misunderstanding 
between two members and correct one error your organiza- 
tion is securing a benefit. Life is not for business, but 

BUSINESS IS FOR LIFE. 

Therefore, if during this convention, having escaped the 
rattle and rush of your store, you will unbend the bow 
for a day and look out upon that ever changing ocean, 
with its suggestions of infinity, and on to-morrow evening 
you will sit with your friends in the social occasion pre- 
pared for us, and remain until the delicate blue smoke 
rises above you—an emblem of peace—it will pay you. It 
is much to be a brother merchant, but more to be his 
friend. Therefore, if through your organization you can 
remove any cause of friction and make a friend of a 
competitor, it pays. If you by exchange of views can 
learn the best methods of business and keep abreast of 
advanced ideas, it pays. 

You have problems to solve, and we manufacturers 
have some of them with you. It is not the close buyers 
that the manufacturer fears so much as the merchant who 
is a reckless seller. You have the same fear. 

THE RECKLESS SELLER 
is like the mule in the dairy room; he kicks over the 


cans of milk in which he cannot put his feet and starves 
to make others suffer. If you can induce one mule to put 
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some of the milk in his stomach, instead of putting his 
feet in the cans, it would pay. 

You have struggles with probiems arising from the 
distribution of goods through avenues which to many 
seem unnatural. The freight department of the postal 
service may be an advantage to catalogue houses. I 
think it can be shown to be a disadvantage to farmers, 
retailers and jobbers. A fair investigation of this matter 
would pay. 

RELATIONS WITH MANUFACTURERS. 

I would gladly speak of your relations with the manu- 
facturers’ associations, which have been pleasant and, I 
trust, mutually advantageous. They would not likely be 
pleasant were you and they tu become competitors in your 
legitimate field. Your secretary, who has to my knowl- 
edge often met bodies of manufacturers, has represented 
your interests with courtesy and ability. 

You know it is written that at the building of King 
Solomon’s temple there was heard neither the sound of 
Axe, Hammer or any tool of iron. How the Hardware 
trade must have languished in Jerusalem! In time we 
all will be in a country where those sounds will not be 
heard—where Hardware may uot be used, and where 
associations never break up. ‘There, from the standpoint 
of a true outsider, we may conclude that all influences 
and organizations which while advancing material pros- 
perity and adding to knowledge have also made for peace 
and goodfellowship, are of value. 

If they have helped to pull men out of the narrow rut 
of their individual lives and led them to honor, respect and 
co-operate with their fellow men, they have been of value. 
All these conditions and many more, I believe, are clearly 
within the scope of your association. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

BY DAVID H. GOODELL, GOODELL COMPANY, ANTRIM, N. H. 

The question of transportation affects the material 
interests of everybody. It is of such vast importance that 
I enter upon its consideration with great diffidence. The 
consolidation of railroads has been of immense value in 
the rapid development of this country. I believe in rail- 
road consolidation. I have no fear of large corporations, 
or trusts. So long as that greatest of trusts, which has 
taken over and consolidated 46 States into one grand 
Government, is presided over by a man whom we all re- 
gard as honest, whatever we think of his views and con- 
duct, there need be no fear. I believe we have had an 
honest man as President of the United States so long as 
I can remember, and I expect we shall have in the future. 
While honesty sits at the helm there is very little dan- 
ger. 

TIMES AND OPINIONS CHANGE. 


When I was a boy my grandfather was greatly 
alarmed lest the great Nashua Mfg. Corporation, with a 
capital of perhaps $1,000,000, would soon control the 
State of New Hampshire, to the ruin of the farmers and 
small capitalists. Soon after, the Amoskeag Mfg. Cor- 
poration of Manchester were organized, and occupied for 
a quarter of a century the unique position of being the 
largest manufacturing corporation in the world, and 
yet New Hampshire still lives and enjoys greater pros- 
perity than ever before. The Boston & Lowell Railroad, 
running from Boston to Lowell, a distance of 25 miles, 
was one of the first railroads ever built in this country. 
A little later the Lowell & Nashua Railroad, running from 
Lowell to Nashua, a distance of 15 miles, was built, and 
these two roads were run for many years by two corpora- 
tions. Later, the Concord Railroad was built, running 
from Nashua to Concord, a distance of 35 miles, which 
was run independently until a very few years ago. The 
question of consolidation of railroads in New Hampshire 
began to be agitated some 20 years ago. Our people were 
almost unanimous in opposition. The advantages to be 
derived were nothing in the minds of most of our people 
as compared with the imminent danger of corporate 
greed. 

CONSOLIDATION AND ITS BENEFITS. 
At last consolidation began in a small way. It in- 


creased and increased in almost geometrical ratio until at 
last the Boston & Maine Railroad controls every rod of 
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steam railroad in our State, except a very little at tl 

extreme north. This system also controls many miles « 
road outside of the State. And what is the result? W 
formerly paid from 2% to 5 cents per mile for a pa 

senger ticket. Now we buy a mileage ticket and tray 
over the whole system, trunk lines and branches, for 

cents per mile. Our freight rates have been largely 1 
duced. Arfangements bave been made whereby \ 
ship freight from almost every depot in the State t 
Western and Southern points, or, at least, to many « 
them, at the same price as if we shipped from New Yori 
City. Everybody is satisfied, and nobody would retur 
to the old plan. 

The consolidation of great trunk continental lines has 
been constantly increasing. Distant sections of the coun- 
try are brought close together. Time of transportation 
of both passengers and freight has been reduced, and 
prices are reasonable. The growth of the country in all 
sections has been wonderfully promoted. Probably few 
realize how much the transportation companies are doing 
for the upbuilding of the numerous manufacturing and 
agricultural interests of the country. 


BUT IS EVERYTHING ALL RIGHT? 
By no means. Wants supplied create new demands. 
If it takes seven days to transport merchandise from a 
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given point to Chicago, while it took 14 days to do it 20 
years ago, we ought to be satisfied. If, however, a cer- 
tain line promises to transport our goods in seven days 
and the goods are seven weeks on the way, we must pay 
the freight just the same, and, if the freight is prepaid, 
the railroads have the money and the goods too. I make 
some seasonable articles, like Cherry Stoners, The time 
for selling them by the jobber lasts about four weeks. 
We cannot get orders until the crops are assured. We 
ship promptly, but for some unaccountable reason the 
purchaser does not receive them. He telegraphs for 
them; we send tracer, or suppose we do, for we demand 
that it shall be done. The goods are not found until the 
cherry crop has been disposed of. The jobber declines to 
receive them, for he knows he cannot sell them for a yea! 
at least, and as the crop has been large he thinks ther: 
will not be a crop in his vicinity for two years. In dis 
gust with the whole business, he writes us to know what 
shall be done. The only thing we can do is to pay th: 
freight, order the machines home and pay the freight an 
keep them until the next year. The railroads have r¢ 

ceived pay for freights both ways instead of one, the jo! 

ber has lost his profit and we lose both profit an 

freights. 

This is not an uncommon occurrence. We ship ou 
goods to many different points, and we are constantly r: 
ceiving letters from customers asking us to send trac¢ 
after goods shipped to them. If this was something nev 
we might say this slow delivery is owing to the enormo' 
amount of freight which has been handled for the pas 











w years. It is no new thing. If the railroads are 
hort of rolling stock, as they say sometimes, why don’t 
uey bring along the freight and let their cars be un- 
ded so as to be ready for use again? I do not object 
the rule that freight cars must be unloaded in four 
ays after arrival or pay extra charges. I do object to 
ting my freight out on a side track within 50 miles of 
y place and letting it remain for days and weeks with 
io Chance for redress on my part. Within eight months 
e have had a carload of steel 30 days on the road from 
Pittsburgh to our place, greatly to the injury of our coim- 
any and loss to our employees. What can be done? 
fhis is too great a question for me to answer. 
STATE LEGISLATION IS ENTIRELY INADEQUATE 
to meet this issue. If legislation is needed it must be 
done by the United States Congress. 

I have thrown out these suggestions in the hope that 
the tremendous influence of this body, together with our 
combined experience and intelligence, will in some way be 
able to devise some plan to correct these evils. <As a 
rule “ Where there is a will there is a way ” in all human 
endeavor. If the railroads and transportation companies 
are compelled by law to deliver freight with reasonable 
promptness, except on account of accidents, floods or 
other disaster, the managers will doubtless find some way 
to comply with the law. 


PACKING OF SMALL ORDERS FOR DIRECT SHIP- 
MENT—SHOULD AN EXTRA CHARGE BE{IMADE? 


BY EDWIN A. WALTON, THE BRONSON-WALTON COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

When I first learned the subject assigned to me I 
thought my paper could be written easily and the answer 
ade in the three words of a famous biscuit, “ Of course! 
Certainly!’ But I knew you would want it expanded 
out into more than three words, and so went to work to 
interview some of the manufacturers and jobbers of my 
native city. 

PROTECTION OF THE JOBBERS. 


I approach the expansion of the »aper first and fore- 
ost from the manufacturer’s standpoint, assuming quite 
naturally that we are manufacturers who thoroughly rec- 
ognize and protect the jobber and depend mainly on him 
for the distribution of our wares. I say mainly, because 
if the manufacturer holds consistently to a line of prices 
to the retailer which are enough above the prices to the 
jobber to afford the latter a reasonable margin he will 
tind that his trade will be mainly with the jobber, even 
though he has gone energetically after the retail trade 
lirect in order to introduce his wares and create a de- 
inand. We all agree, I think, that the business of the 
jobber is to gather together several thousand different 
articles and have them ready for prompt shipment to the 
retailers in his territory—that the faithful carrying on 
of this work of gathering and distributing is what makes 
lim of the greatest value to both retailer and manufac- 
turer. This implies the carrying of a stock of the vari- 
ous Hardwares, for otherwise the jobbing house would 
become merely an office, sending out salesmen and carry- 
ig accounts, all orders being sent to the various fac- 
tories for direct shipment. 

In some lines, for example Refrigerators, and in many 
‘ther lines where the quantities that the retailers order 
re large, it is often best for the jobber to order direct 

ipments to his customers; but this paper concerns 
self only with small shipments or with shipments con- 
sting of small and irregular quantities of articles. 

KEEN COMPETITION. 


Most of us manufacturers experience keen competi- 
i, and must bring our costs down to the minimum 
realize any profit on our sales. We can best do this 
running through large lots of each article and each 
e, and by placing the goods in our warehouses ready 
shipment as orders come in. We stock them in pack- 
es holding regular quantities, the quantities being those 
quired by the average jobber and small enough to allow 
in to reship ordin¢rily to the retailer without breaking 
ckage. We make our packing cases in large quan- 
ies to secure low cost. and each case is designed to 
actly hold the quantity of goods printed on the out- 
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side. We carefully figure our costs and establish our 
prices on this basis, and it goes without saying that any 
change from this plan entails on us extra cost in both 
packages and labor of packing. 

EXTRA CHARGE SHOULD BE MADE. 

This being the case, the answer is clear that where 
we are asked to depart from this rule and carry open 
stock to be packed in odd quantities in odd size cases 
we should make an extra charge to at least cover the 
extra cost. If we do not, the extra cost must be aver- 
aged into the cost of the article or else come off from 
our normal profit. 

SIDE TRACKING THE JOBBER IF NECESSARY. 

If we are selling the odd quantities to the retailer di- 
rect at an advance over the jobbing price we can well 
afford to stand the extra cost of packing because of the 
increased profit on the sale, and I will state it as my firm 
belief that if the jobber asks us to do this packing of 
odd quantities at no advance in price, we manufacturers 
will find that it will pay us better to pass by the jobber 
and go directly for the retail trade, and in that way se- 
cure the extra price which we must have if we are to 
stand the extra cost. We bave read and heard much 
about the passing of the jobber, and I want to say to the 
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jobber that if he is ever to pass from the position he now 
so admirably fills it will be due to an insistence on the 
manufacturer doing all the work and giving him all the 
profit. 

I find this is well understood by the largest jobbers, 
and that many prefer to make even large shipments from 
their stock rather than to draw the manufacturer and re- 
tailer closer together by a direct shipment from factory. 
Such jobbers tell me that they want an extra charge by 
manufacturers for odd quantities, and that the larger 
the extra charge the better, as it protects them from the 
so-called jobber, who only combines his retail order with 
those of his neighbors in nearby towns in order to secure 
jobbing prices. 

IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING COSTS. 

It is one thing to say a thing should be done, and often 
quite another thing to do it. In every line there seem to 
be manufacturers who do not know their costs, but only 
estimate them, and on such estimates make prices which 
bring no profit and even cause a loss. Often the ruinous- 
ly low prices are made on one line, whereas other lines 
made at the same factory bear a large profit which cov- 
ers the loss on the cut price line, and the fact of loss is 
never discovered unless a complete cost system be in- 
stalled. 

I am glad that the Hardware journals of the coun- 
try are devoting so much space to the subject of factory 
costs. It would be to the interest of all concerned if all 
factories were required to know absolutely their costs, 
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and if this could be made the case there would be but one 
answer made to my questions, Should an extra charge be 
made? and that answer would be, “It should be, and it 
shall be.” 

MR. WALKLEY’S ADDRESS. 


A very interesting and eloquent address was made by 
Webster R. Walkley. In opening, the speaker referred 
to the prosperity of the past years and the indications 
of a turn in the tide, and then alluded to the mutual in- 
terdependence of the jobbers and manufacturers upon 
one another. He also paid a touching tribute to the un- 
usual number of merchants and manufacturers who had 
died during the year. Referring specifically to the rela- 
tions between the manufacturers and the jobbers and 
some of the aspects of the labor question, Mr. Walkley 
said: 

You understand there are two courses open for me; 
first, I can compliment you, as I can justly; secondly, if 
I speak my mind I must speak it fairly, though you differ 
from me. I say then, as manufacturers, what have we 
to expect from the jobbers? There are certain manufac- 
turers whose trade almost exclusively is with the jobbing 
trade. In former years when any article was introduced 
we said to the jobber: “ We have made a new Washing 
Machine,” and the jobber said at once: “Send us so 
many; if we find them salable we will do all we can 
to introduce them.” Hence, the manufacturer came into 
direct contact with the jobber, distributed his goods 
among the retailers and everything was quite satisfac- 
tory. Now what is the result? A leading manufacturer 
may go to his jobber to introduce a new article, and he 
says: “I have so many of that kind, or similar kinds, that 
I cannot take hold of it; when you create a demand for 
it I will be glad to purchase it from you.” You jobbers 
who are discussing the question of selling to retailers 
must remember that if you wish the manufacturer to 
keep away from the retailers you must do all you can 
to introduce goods, and as far as you can obtain the 
prices which he may designate at which these goods must 
be sold. Yet I know when you have purchased goods you 
have a right to dispose of them as you please; but for 


HARMONY OF ACTION BETWEEN JOBBERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS, 


who absolutely control certain products, I think it is fair 
for the manufacturer to expect the jobber to say to the 
manufacturer: “I am glad to see this article; I don’t 
know its value; I don’t know whether it will take or not 
in the trade;” but, at least, the jobber should be willing 
to try and distribute that article by his salesmen. Then 
the manufacturer need not go to the retailer, he need not 
‘“anvass up and down the States, but your salesmen will 
take the article; you will have a fixed price at a profit. 
The manufacturer is quite well satisfied. But if, on the 
other hand, you say to him, “Go and create a demand,” 
there is hothing left for him to do but to go directly to 
the retailer. This can be largely stopped by this course 
of action. 

I think further that the manufacturer should not ex- 
pect the jobber to pay for those goods if he finds them un- 
salable. I think the manufacturer should guarantee if 
these goods are not salable, on the introduction of a new 
article, he will protect the jobber from loss. I think every 
manufacturer would be willing to do that. Then the 
interest of the jobber to take hold of new articles is 
strenghtened, and he is induced to do the best he can to 
distribute them among the retail trade, and the manu- 
facturer has no business whatsoever with the retailer. 

Another thing, the cost of introduction to the manu- 
facturer who does a legitimate business is less than it 
is if he attempts to distribute his goods up and down 
through the land to the retailers, hence he can afford 
to make a lower price to the jobber than if he distributes 
those goods himself. 


DEPARTMENT STORE AND CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 


I heard your discussion yesterday in regard to de 
partment and catalogue houses. I sympathize par- 
ticularly with the retailers. I think they have cause of 
complaint. While in Chicago the other day a gentleman 
connected with one of the leading houses showed me 
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certain prices quoted by a catalogue house. He sa 
some of them were less than he could buy at. 

I were a retailer to-day I would say: ‘I will meet eve: 
single price named in any catalogue sent out by the 
catalogue houses.” You can do it, gentlemen. First, it 
cash, no discounts. If an article is offered at $1.50, t! 
express from New York or Chicago is 25 or 50 cents. S: 
to your customer, “ For that amount plus the expressag« 
will deliver you the same goods.” Meet the competitic 
boldly, fairly and squarely and you can in a large wa 
conquer it. On the other hand, I believe as sure as 
stand here that the department stores and catalogu: 
houses are here to stay, and I do not believe all the legi 
lation on the part of any association can drive the: 
from the market. I remember distinctly of a house whic! 
several years ago could not get credit for $300. To-day 
this house is selling $2,500,000 a month. They have 
grown in spite of competition. They have cash to pa) 
for their bills. Twenty-five years ago they were poore! 
than I was. To-day they are riding in carriages ani 
have untold wealth. The way for you to meet that com 
petition is fairly and squarely to meet the prices, which 
ean be done by every legitimate Hardware dealer in th 
United States, and can be done at a profit. There may 
be some exceptional articles on which dealers will even 
lose a little, but that is the way I think to destroy com 
petition, because these large buyers will obtain their 
goods in some way, as you said yesterday. Even some 
jobbers furnish them by securing a surplus stock and 
delivering it to department stores. 

Another thing I think the manufacturers may ask of 
the jobbers fairly and squarely, that every man publish 
ing and printing catalogues should pay for it; that it 
should be a part of his expense account the same as a 
manufacturer makes it a part of his expense account. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The organization of labor does not affect you as mate 
rially as it does the manufacturer. The manufacturers in 
New England and through the West are up against a 
big proposition. You see what the laboring classes are 
demanding in the cities. You see what the labor unions 
are demanding in the street car strike in Chicago—that 
they shall hire and discharge men only upon approval! 
of the Executive Committee of the labor union. You see 
how they dictate that when they are sick the company 
shall pay for it, and they select their medical attendants 
These organizations are becoming very significant and 
they are occupying a very prominent position in the his 
tory of manufacturing and of industrial enterprises in 
America. Now, I am a friend of labor. I am the son 
of a mechanic. My father hardly earned $1000 a year. 
and yet he sent three sons to college, and he died without 
owing any one and left a home as admirable as any in 
the community in which he lived. I stand in the de 
fense of labor. I believe that every laborer who can earn 
$20 a day should have it. I stand for the men who build 
and construct and dig, and for the farmer that produces 
the crops from which we derive all our prosperity. |! 
stand in defense of all the labor interests of the com 
munity. I believe in good wages, but I believe that some 
men are worth $1 and some are worth $20, and the em 
ployer of the labor must determine the value of the man’s 
services. I think labor organizations to some extent have 
benefited the wages of the laboring class, but when labor 
takes hold of our patriotism; when the labor unions say 
to the men that belong to our national guards you mus! 
be expelled from our association or you must give u) 
the national guard; when labor unions, largely made u) 
of the foreign element, put their hands upon the flag o! 
our country, then, gentlemen, we must say hold ba 
hold back, patriotism and its bonds are stronger th 
lahor unions, and we are patriots above party. 


CANADIAN TRADE CONDITIONS. 

John Bowman of London, Ontario, made an intere 
ing address at the Wednesday morning session. Af! 
explaining the absence of the president of their as: 
ciation, who had been called to England by cable; « 
dially inviting a good representative delegation from t 
American association to their next annual convent! 
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of the Wholesale Hardware Association of Canada, and, 
in passing, referring to their association, now in its sixth 
year as modeled after the American organization and 
largely guided by their experiences, Mr. Bowman said: 


We have the same problems to deal with that you 
have. Our association has not grown in numbers. We 
have desired to make it as exclusive as possible. It is 
difficult to become a member of the Wholesale Hardware 
Association of Canada. To become such the jobber has 
to have an excellent standing, a good capital and a large 
staff of traveling men—to be doing what we might call 
an exclusive jobbing business. We find that by this pol- 
icy all the leading jobbing houses are very anxious to 
join our association, and I think I am safe in saying that 
every jobbing house of any standing, or doing any con- 
siderable business, in Canada is associated with the 
Wholesale Hardware Association of Canada. 

Probably the most serious problem we have to deal 
with in Canada is the relation between the manufacturer, 
the jobber and the retailer. We have always desired as 
jobbers that the manufacturers whose goods we dis- 
tribute should enjoy a liberal profit. We have not made 
any movement whatever to reduce their profit, but rather 
to give them such a profit as will be satisfactory in 
handling their goods through a distributor—the jobber. 
The jobber, however, desired also fairly liberal profits. 
You know we want to live, and so by arrangement with 
tne manufacturers prices were fixed for the retail trade. 
We find that as time passes that the manufacturer be- 
comes more eager for a double profit. He seeks more 
earnestly after the retail trade. He increases the num- 
ber of his travelers and he adopts methods of rapidly 
reaching the traue, quoting new prices, gathering up 
the better part of it and leaving the fragments for the 
jovuver. I don’t know whether you experience this in 
your association, but it is becoming a serious—a very 
serious thought—with us. I think we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the position that the manufacturer of goods 
must be handled exclusively by the jobber—the manu- 
facturer must call off his traveling men to the retail 
trade. I don’t know how that would apply to you, or 
whether you consider it to be practicable. 


Another question I will suggest as of some trouble is 
the term of credit. We endeavored to reduce our terms 
of credit to the same terms as arranged by your asso- 
ciation, but we found it met with a great deal of opposi- 
tion, and it was deemed unwise to so construct it; so 
we reduced our terms to 2 per cent. off, and 30 days or 
90 days net. Now we have a difficulty arising with our 
Government. The Minister of Customs takes the ground 
that our duties are fixed on what might be termed a 
credit basis, and it may be of interest to the manufac- 
turers of the United States to know that on an invoice 
coming to the Canadian jobber lately 2 off 10 
days, or 30 days net, that our Government has advanced 
the valuation 5 per cent., claiming that these goods are 
all invoiced on a cash basis, whereas the duties of the 
country are fixed upon a credit basis. So I simply make 
this suggestion to the manufacturers or jobbers to change 
their invoices and make them read 2 off 10 days, or 60 
days net. I think that will overcome the difficulty. 

Our outlook in Canada we consider to be most excel- 
lent. We have no fear whatever of trade depression. 
The country is making wonderful strides. Our exports 
from the year 1893 to the year 1903 increased from $118,- 
000,000 to $214,000,000, an increase in ten years of 81.4 
per cent. Our total trade last year was some $467,000,- 
000, an increase over the previous year of $43,000,000. 
Our population is now between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. I 
think the record of our bank deposits is something mar- 
velous. We have on deposit $460,000,000. Our foreign 
trade being $79 per capita. 

Our imports from the United States in the year 1898 
were $74,000,000. In the year 1903 they had increased to 


$129,000,000. Our imports from Great Britain, $37,000,- 
000, increased to $58,000,000. Our imports since 1868 have 
increased with Great Britain 56 per cent.; with the United 
States in the same period of time they have increased 485 
I think we are very good neighbors. 


per cent. 
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Probably the question which is of the most serious in- 
terest to you and of the greatest interest to us is the 
movement for a preferential trade in the empire—the at- 
tempt to have England change her fiscal policy, and that 
movement, it would be well to understand, is one of 


gradual growth. It is not a sudden movement accredited 
to Jos. Chamberlain, the late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, but it has grown up through the action of 
the chambers of commerce throughout the whole of the 
British Empire—at the trade congresses held in Great 
Britain, where representatives from all the colonies were 
present. The question of the consolidation of the Empire 
—the improvement of transportation, of cable service and 
all that class of questions—an imperial defense and also 
of trade within the Empire, engaged the attention of 
those congresses. 

This year—I might say last year—we had a congress 
in Canada—some 143 representatives being present from 
all parts of the Dominion. There the enthusiasm was in- 
tense with regard to the strengthening of bonds between 
the Empire, and also to formulate some policy for the in- 
crease of trade within the Empire. We had the represent- 
atives of the English Colonies, Colonial representatives 
from India, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia and 
from all parts of Canada, and from all the trade centers of 
Great Britain. We had the strongest men in England, the 
largest manufacturers, the men most largely interested in 
commerce and shipping, and they all gathered in Canada 
this year and made a tour through Canada and held a 
conference in Montreal. The prejudices of a great many 
of those men were broken down during that conference. 
and most enthusiastically was the resolution passed for 
preferential trade within the Empire. This means that 
England and her colonies will build up a protective tariff 
—jnaugurate a protective policy—against those who close 
their gates against them. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect that England and her 
colonies or England and her United Kingdom will con- 
tinue to leave her gates open, and her trade for the com- 
merce of those who close their gates against her. She has 
been wonderful in her forbearance for the American peo- 
ple. She must have loved them much to keep the door 
open, and I am sure, gentlemen, the day is coming when 
England will build her tariff wall. You should also con- 
gratulate yourselves. My idea, personally, is that in the 
process of time these preferential barriers may be swept 
away and that we may have not only preferential bonds 
strengthened, but we may have commerce throughout the 
British Empire with the United States on such a basis 
that there shall be a free and liberal interchange of all 
we can produce. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER MITCHELL’S REPORT. 

I have pleasure in reporting that during the past 
year our organization has made distinct progress in mat- 
ters of membership, reforms in part accomplished, finan- 
cial condition, publicity and enthusiasm as manifested by 
increased demands upon your Secretary’s office, and more 
full and prompt responses to our requests for informa- 
tion for use of other members. 

While business changes have necessitated a few resig- 
nations, these have been more than covered by new ad- 
missions to membership. Heavier expenses have been 
met by increased revenues. Contracts between our mem- 
bers and their customers are being more definitely 
framed, and more uniformly observed. Solicitations for 
catalogue contributions are fewer in number, less aggres- 
sive in tone, and more explicit in outlining the service to 
be rendered ; and, compared with two years ago, are now 
practically unknown to many of our members. The de- 
duction of cash discount after the specified time for pay- 
ment has elapsed is meeting with a concerted check, and 
in many other matters the publicity given to the official 
expression of the sentiments of this organization has had 
a tendency to change for the better many unbusiness- 
like methods heretofore prevailing. 

ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS. 


Our programme indicates that this report will be fol- 
lowed by reports from our several committees, but I 
think it proper at this time to allude briefly to two im- 
portant matters. There have been, and, no doubt, still 
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are, some members who do not recognize that a prevail- 
ing sentiment is of but little importance in the absence 
of an official expression of such sentiment, and who are 
prone to view with indifference the various resolutions 
adopted by this organization, and to these alone I would 
state that the adoption of a resolution by this association 
is but a preliminary step in the matter. Immediately 
after tue convention copies of this resolution are placed 
in the hands of every prominent Hardware jobber in the 
United States, whether he be a member of an organized 
body or not. Publicity is given to such action through 
the various trade journals. Copies are addressed to the 
secretaries of the various organizations in interest, and 
following this we receive requests from our members for 
some three or four thousand printed copies of the resolu- 
tions, to be by them used in connection with their cor- 
respondence in the matter, <u that the parties for whose 
particular benefit these resolutions are framed receive 
definite advice of this active sentiment from perhaps a 
dozen different sources, in a form requiring acknowledg- 
ment, and could not, if they would, remain insensible of 
the existence of such sentiment. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


In calling to your attention the second matter, viz., 
our small membership, this brief allusion should not be 
used as a measure of its importance. With merely nomi- 
nal annual dues our organization should certainly have 
enrolled as members a much larger percentage of the 
concerns eligible. Were our membership doubled, the in- 
creased revenue would enable us to install a permanent 
headquarters and enlarge the scope of our work, admit- 
ting of our giving tangible treatment in many lines not 
possible under our present small income. But this really 
can only be accomplished in one of two ways: we must 
either send a representative to visit the various concerns 
who may be eligible to membership and enlist their act- 
ive interest, or we must look to those who attend these 
meetings and who continue their membership as a de- 
sirable quantity, to individually constitute themselves 
a committee of one to secure one new member. I hope 
that this organization will decide to employ both of these 
methods, and that at our next meeting we shall be able 
to congratulate ourselves upon having at least double the 
number of our present membership. 


MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER VISITORS. 


Besides the large delegation of jobbers, the following 
manufacturers and their representatives and others 
identified with the trade were entered on the official 
register or present at the convention: 


Alabama Steel & Wire Company, Birmingham. Ala. 

American Axe & Tool Company, Glassboro, Pa.: F. E. Corey, W 
T. Johnson. 

American Cutlery Company, Chicago, III. : 
G. H. Jantz, James Richens. 

American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio: F. S. Kret- 
singer, J. A. Carter. 

American Horse Shoe Company, Phillipsburg, N. J.: 
H. Holton. 

American Screw Company, Providence, R. I.: Wm. G. Smythe. 
H. A. Taylor. 

American Sheet Steel Company, New York City: Chas. L. Gil- 
pin, W. H. Eaton. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Il.: D. A. Merriman, 
T. H. Taylor, F. Baackes, T. B. Coles. 

American Stove Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Tin Plate Company, New York City: Frank Dickerson 
Edward H. Brooks. 

American Wringer Company, New York City: George M. Reuter. 


George Reuter, Jr., 


Charles 


Jr. 

Ames Shovel & Tool Company, Bbston, Mass.: Chas. 8S. Hub- 
bard. 

Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J.: Henry G. Atha, Edward 
Ingalls. 


Ek. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: N. A. Gladding, W. L. 
Sanford, J. F. Carey. 

Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(. M. Avery & Co., Chicago, I!l.: C. M. Avery. 

Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Henry W. Avery. 

Baeder, Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Charles B. Adam- 
son, 

G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Alfred W. Bar- 
nett, Henry W. Scattergood, Tom Almgill, Joseph M. Hottel. 

Beall Bros., Alton, Ill.. Edward Beall. 

Chas. N. Reddall. Philadelphia. 

Relding-Eall Mfg. Company, Belding, Mich.: J. E. Hall. 

Belfont Iron Works Company, Ironton, Ohio: S. G. Gilfillan. 

Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Berger Mig. Company, Canton, Qhio: FE. Langenback. 

Biddle Purchasing Company, New York: Wm. C. Biddle, Wm. H. 
Stanton. 

Lillings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 

George H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

H. B. Black & Co., Chester, Pa.: H. B. Black. 

Boston & Lockport Block Company, Boston, Mass.: Myron H. 
Tarbox, Alfred B. Tarbox. 

Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: W. GL. Lashar, 
Lk. T. Smythe. 

Bronson-Walton Company, Cleveland, Ohio: A. E. Bronson, E. 

, A. Walton. 

k. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa.: Wm. Brusstar. 

Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa.: Oliver Williams, 

Buffalo Bolt Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: R. H. Plumb. 

Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cambria Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: J. G. Rittenhouse, 
Jr. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: J. W. 
James B. Bonner. 

rR. K. Carter & Co., New York City: Frank R. Blauvelt, Alfred 
G. Greening, Wm. B. Paulscraft. 

Champion Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio: C. H. Miller. 

Chapin-Stephens Company, Pine Meadow, Conn.: F. M. Chapin, 
F. L. Stephens. 

John Chatillon & Sons, New York City. 

llenry Cheney Hammer Company, Little Falls, N. Y.: G. D. 
Waterman. 

Chicago Hardware Company, Chicago, Ill.: John R. Hoagland. 

Chicago Spring Putt Company, Chicago, III. 

Chisholm Steel Shovel Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. F. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

Clendenin Bros., Baltimore, Md.: Geo. H. Harper. 

Cleveland Block Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio: H. W. Caldwell. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio: E. G. Buck 
well. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohlo. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Mass.: Chas. fF. Fair- 
banks, Jr., E. O. Burton. 

Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio: R. B. Jones. 

W. H. Cole, New York City. 

Columbian Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbus Chain Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus Forge & Iron Company, Columbus, Ohio: David Buel. 

Cobb & Drew, Plymouth, Mass. 

P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn.: C. M. Jarvis, W. Kk. Bar- 
tholomew, George A. Overton, George L. Haven, John BE. 
Dean, W. C. Stevens, William Bishop, C. B. Parsons, C. 
H. Parsons. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn.: Geo. W. 
Corbin, Geo. L. Corbin, C. H. Baldwin, D. O. Macquarrie, 
E. C. Griswold, A. F. Corbin, Geo. F. Taylor. 

Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn.: Charles Glover, 
Clarence A. Earl, A. W. Bowman. 

i’. E. Corey, Newton Falls, Ohio. 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y.: C. F. Carrier. 

Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dana & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: F. M. Snook. 

W. H. Davenport Fire Arms Company, Norwich, Conn.: W. C. 
Davenport. 

N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. 

Davison Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Deming Company, Salem, Ohio. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia: Samuel Disston, Harry S 
Dissten, George Koon. 

S. R. Droescher, New York City: S. R. Droescher, Jos. A. 
Droescher. 

Eagle Lock Company, New York City: F. D. Ford, H. B. Plumb, 
G. W. Carter, C. W. Plumb. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Chas. W. Asbury. 

Evansville T'ool Works, Evansville, Ind.: Frank Lohoff. 

Ferrosteel Company, Cleveland, Ohio: A. E. Menke. 

W. B. Fox & Bros., New York City. 

E. T. Fraim, Lancaster, Pa.: E. T. Fraim. 

Garland Nut & Rivet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Robert Gar- 


srainard, 


land. 

Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio: G. E. Need- 
ham. 

John H. Graham & Co., New York City: Wm. A. Graham, W. J. 
Lockwood. 


Graham Nut Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Chas. J. Graham. 

Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H.: D. H. Goodell, R. C. Goodell, 
A. W. Bond. 

Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Wm. M. Pratt 

Grafton Stone Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie. Pa. 

Wall & Carpenter, I’hiladelphia: J. T. Hall. 

Hamilton Rifle Company, Plymouth, Mich.: Williston B. Fen- 
field. 

Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Ilart & Cooley Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn.: Howard S. 
Hart, Norman P. Cooley. 

Ilazard Powder Company, New York: Alex. I. Du Pont, J. T. 
Skeliy. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Heller Bros. Company, Newark, N. J.: Paul E. Heller, Elias G. 
Heller. 

Hero Fruit Jar Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: John L. Chap 
man. 
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Cc. A. Hoagland, New York 

W. H. Hogg, Chicago, I). 

Holley Mfg. Company, Lakeville, Conn. 

Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn. : 
Lee, Edward E. Perry. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: E. W. Zinsmaster. 

Hurwood Mfg. Company, Plantsville, Conn. 

Hussey-Binns Shovel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Binns, Geo. V. Willson, C. M. Martin, J. H. 

Illinois Wire Company, Chicago, III. 

International Cutlery Company, Fremont, Ohio: J. T. Rader. 

Iron City ‘fool Works, Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa.: William H. 
Hays. 

A. Sidney Jacobus, Passaic, N. J. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

«. C. Johnson, New York. 

Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, 
Lovell Johnson, Thomas Ellis. 
Johnson & Jennings Company, Cleveland, Ohio: J. C. Brainard. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Ta. 

A. Kastor & Bros., New York City: T. Kastor. 


Charles B. 


Ralph H. 
Grubb. 


Fitchburg, Mass.: J. 


Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind.: James P. Kelly, 
George G. Price. 

Kelly Nail & Iron Company, Ironton, Ohio. 

Keystone Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Chas. A. Haist. 

Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. Klaner, Klauer Mfg. Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Klein-Logan Company, Pittsburgh, Ta. 

Louis Kuehne, Milwaukee, Wis. 

La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio: Ek. W. Mudge. 

Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio: F. W. Davis. 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company, New York: Jas. L. Fleming. 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Company, Shelburne Falls, Mass.: F. 
H. Oakman, J. T. Quarles. 

Lamson & Sessions Company, 
George M. North. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
George M. Landers, James N. Stanley, B. F. Williams, 
George B. Nichols, E. F. Unzinger. 

M. Lanz & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. B. Lee. Norwich, Conn. 


Cleveland, Ohio: H. Cc. Holt, 


: Charles F. Smith, 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo.: J. H. With- 
ington. 

Lockwoed Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn.: Geo. W. Eddy. 

Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, TPa.: A. W. Walker, Chas. S. 


Meacham, F. A. Dennison. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich.: H. G. Hollis, S. B. Me- 
Gee. 

Geo. M. Lukens, New York 

Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Sam L. Moyer. 

McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Hugh McCaffrey, 
Edward V. McCaffrey, Joseph J. McCaffrey. 

McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa.: W. S. McKinney, C. 
M. King. 

Mann Edge Tool Company, Lewiston, Pa.: 
Robert Mann, Jr., William Mann. 

David Maydole Hammer Company, Norwich, N. Y. 

Mayer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Harry Mayer. 

H. H. Mayhew Company, Shelburne Falls, Mass.: J. W. Thurber. 

Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn.: H. A. Curtis. 

Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Edward S. Jackson. 

Millers Falls Company, New York City: E. P. Stoughton. 

F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, A. H. M. A., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charles Morrill, New York City: J. A. Hurdle. 

National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: L. M. Waite. 
National Hardware & Malleable Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Thomas Devlin, Louis J. McGrath, Wm. John Devlin. 
National Screw & Tack Company, Cleveland, Ohio: J. E. Wil- 

liams. 
National Sewing Machine Company, Belvidere, III. 
National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind.: W. D. Hodson. 
Never-Slip Mfg. Company, New Brunswick, N. J.: Wm. J. Me- 
Curdy. 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Joseph R. Mann, 


Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I.: Wallace L. Pond, 
E. D. Fisk. 

Nixdorff-Krein Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. C. Noble, New Britain, Conn. 

Narth Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: R. H. North, 
A. C. Albrecht. 

North & Judd Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn.: H. C. Noble. 


Norton Tool Company, West Park, Ohio: W. T. 
Kemp. 

’hio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio: Wm. E. 
Miller. 

‘ld Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company, Richmond, Va. 

liver Bros., New York: T. E. Oliver, F. J. Oliver. 

liver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Henry B. Lup- 
ton, John C. Oliver, John C. Smith. 

neida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y.: P. B. 
R. Leonard, Irmy Mitchell. 

B. P. Opdyke, Philadelphia, Pa.: B. P. Opdyke. 

sborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘has. Parker Company, Meriden, Conn.: Fred. 
Lyon, W. F. Parker, L. C. Parker. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New York City: W. 
T. H. Gossett, F. J. Wooster. 


Norton, D. F. 


Jones, Wm. G. 


Noyes, 8. 


Pease, W. H. 


R. Walkley, 
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eters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
H. Keller, G. A. Benjamin. 

Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H.: E. B. Pike, E. 
Pike, H. E. Smith, E. Warren Smith. 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: F. H. Forman, 
Tom T. Johnson, Wm. Taylor, W. C. Reitz, G. G. Stuart. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa.: Fayette R. 
Plumb, Wm. R. Howell, J. J. Teeple. 

Pope Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. RB. Radcliff, Newark, N. J. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa.: M. 
M. Griscom, John E. 
A. Gery, H. L. 
H. Bennett, F. 
Cord, H. A, 
Richards. 

Reed & Prince Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, Ill.: George A. 

Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Ill.: H. G. Reyno!ds. 

Jos. Richards, New York. 

Rome Mfg. Company, 
Turney. 

Safety Door Hanger Company, Ashland, Ohio: W. F. B. Toppin. 

Sargent & Co., New York City: Geo. H. Sargent. 

Elias Saunders. San Francisco, Cal. 

Wm. Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn.: [F. J 
horn. 

QO. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: O. P. Schriver. 

Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa. 

Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. : 
E. Kelly, G. T. Curtis. 

Smith & Hemenway Company, New York: Landon P. Smith. 

Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: John C. Schmidt. 

Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, Va.: Fred. 8S. 
Merrick, F. I. Merrick. 

Standard Horse Shoe Company, Boston. Mass.: R. M 
S. L. Martin. 

Standard ‘Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio: R. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company, New 
Stanley, C. B. Stanley, Robt. N. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn 
Kinnie, L. H. Pease. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. 
Walter W. Birge. 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: I. H. 
Page, F. E. Muzzy, A. H. Griffin, C. E. Roberts. 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwaukee, 
Jno. T. Rowntree. 

Toledo Metal Wheel Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

c. Cc. & E. P. Townsend, New Brighton, Pa. 

Troy Nickel Works, Albany, N. Y.: John E. Gaitley. 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Company, Boston, Mass.: W. C 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

U. S. Hame Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Company, New York: A. C 

Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Van Wagoner Company, Cleveland, Ohio: C. S. Van Wagoner, 
L. F. Blue, A. A. Fonda. 

Wm. Vogel & Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y.: W. I. Sherwood. 

Voorhees Rubber Company, Jersey City, N. J.: T. C. Dunn. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, Chicago, Il. 

Wadsworth-Howland Company, Chicago: W. A. Campbell. 

Warren Axe & Tool Company, Warren, Pa.: H. P. Stone. 

Wallingford Mfg. Company, Wallingford. Vt.: H. E. 
H. B. Barden. 

J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill.: J. D. Warren, W. H. 
Hogg. 

Warwood Tool Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill.: D. W. Simpson. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Bennett. 

L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: J. G. H. Marvin. 

Wood Shovel & Tooi Company, Piqua, Ohio: S. S. Gould. 

Geo. Wostenholm & Son, New York City: W. P. Field. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York: A. W. Clark, W. C. 
Bigelow, 1.. H. Pigott. 

Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company, Youngstown, Ohlo. 

Hardware, New York: A. P. Mitchell. 

American Artisan, Chicago’ Daniel Stern, Sidney P. Johnston. 

Hardirare Dealers’ Magazine, New York: D. T. Mallett, James 
H. Kennedy. 

The Iron Age, New York: R. R. 
C. English, H. H. 


J. S. French, T. 


Bertram 


Harbster, Wm. 
Harbster, Jno. M. Harbster, Jr., A. 
Boas, G. N. Jacobi, T. B. Hendrickson, W. 
A. Schumacher, C. S. Packard, George Me- 
Fisher, J. L. MeDonald, B. Luerrson, S. B. 


Baird. 


Rome, N. Y.: W. B. Johnson, G. W. 


Scholl- 


Daniel Simonds, J. 


Routwell, 


Lane. 
Britain, Conn.: A. W. 
Peck. 


: George P. Hart. A. C. Me- 


Louis, Mo.: Julius C. Birge, 


Wis. : 


Bray. 


darrell. 


Barden, 


Conn.: Irby 


Williams, Thos. Hobson, Walter 
Roberts, August A. Miller. 


NEW BRITAIN’S REPRESENTATION. 


The manufacturers of New Britain, Conn., entertained 
their guests in their own suite of rooms and distributed 
as souveniers a handsome book, entitled “ New Britain: 
The Hardware Center,” which is a gem of the printers’ 
art, containing a brief review of the marvelous growth of 
New Britain, Conn., as a Hardware center, with illustra- 
tions both half-tone and in colors of its various factories 
and the men who have built them up. Brief histories of 
the P. & F. Corbin Company, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, The Stanley Works, Landers, Frary & Clark, Stan- 
ley Rule and Level Company, Corbin Screw Corporation. 
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THE 


and the Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, as well as that of 
the city of New Britain, are contained in it, giving the 
book a permanent value as the record of the development 
of the great industries which have made New Britain 
famous. 


THE READING HARDWARE COMPANY, 


The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., were 
lavish and unremitting in their attentions. There was a 
large delegation of those prominently connected with the 
company, including Matthew Harbster, the veteran manu- 
facturer, so long and prominently identified with the 
trade. The Ringgold Band of Reading was present 
throughout the convention by the courtesy of the com- 
pany, and besides the music, which was furnished as oc- 
casion offered, rendered a most enjoyable concert of high 
class on Thursday evening. The company’s liberal and 
thoughtful courtesies, shown in so many ways, were much 
appreciated and acknowledged in a formal yote of thanks 
at a joint meeting of manufacturers and jobbers. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the convention 
was made by the Reading Hardware Company. Rooms 





c. W. ASBURY, Chairman Executive Committee, 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


87 and 39 at the Hotel Rudolf were tastefully arranged 
with products of their works. The Ogden automatically 
regulated Door Check, Vassar Locks, Door Trimmings in 
various finishes and Cut Glass Door Knobs were shown 
in various styles. The process of the manufacture of 
Wrought Steel Locks and Door Knobs was illustrated 
with samples, showing the different stages of manufac- 
ture. Large photographic views of their works and of 
points of interest in the city of Reading were displayed, 
and that their visitors need not only carry away the im- 
pression of their visit in their minds, they presented each 
with a handsome souvenir book, illustrating the points of 
interest in Atlantic City, Reading, Pa., and the plant of 
the company itself. Each visitor was presented with an 
ornamental cast match safe and paper weight, which were 
fine specimens of the molders’ art, particularly interesting 
from the fact that the figure of the toad comprising the 
paper weight was modeled from a natural specimen while 
under the influence of an anesthetic. 


PRESENTATION TO MESSRS. BENNETT AND 
ROBERTS. 


William H. Bennett and H. H. Roberts, who were in 
charge of the special train from Chicago, with its large 
delegation of manufacturers and jobbers, were each the 
recipient of a handsome candelabrum from the members 
of the party to whose pleasure they so largely contrib- 
uted. The presentation of the gift to Mr. Roberts was 
made by Mr. Bennett, who was given the impression that 
the funds had been exhausted in its purchase. After a 
happy response by Mr. Roberts a similar candelabrum 
was given to Mr. Bennett, the presentation being made 
in most graceful and happy manner by Mrs. George W. 
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Trout, who voiced the high appreciation of the part; 
in Mr. Bennett’s untiring efforts for their comfort an 
enjoyment. 


MEMBERSHIP NATIONAL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The membership of the National Hardware Associa 
tion comprises the following houses: 


ALABAMA. 
Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham 
Wimberly & Thomas Hardware Company, Birmingham 
Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Birmingham. 
Barney-Cavanaugh Hardware Company, Mobile. 
Cunningham Hardware Company, Mobile. 
Teague & Sons, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fones Brothers Hardware Company, Little Rock. 
Speer Hardware Company, Fort Smith. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Francisee. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, San Francisco. 
Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco. 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco. . 
W. W. Montague & Co., San Francisco. 
Harper & Reynolds Company, Los Angeles. 
Union Hardware & Metal Company, Los Angeles. 
Schaw-Batcher Company, Sacramento. 
COLORADO. 
yeorge Tritch Hardware Company, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
F. P. May & Co., Washington. 
FLORIDA, 


S. B. Hubbard Company, Jacksonville. 
Knight & Wall Company, Tampa. 
GEORGIA. 


King Hardware Company, Atlanta. 
Dinkins & Davidson, Atlanta. 
Palmer Hardware Company, Savannah. 
Edward Lovell’s Sons, Savannah. 
J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah. 

ILLINOIS. 


Cc. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago. 
Trout Hardware Company, Chicago. 
Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria. 
Isaac Walker Hardware Company, Peoria. 
Tenk Hardware Company, Quincy. 
Morehouse & Wells Company, Decatur. 

INDIANA, 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indlanapolis. 
Boectticher, Kellogg & Co., Evansville. 
Pogue, Miller & Co., Richmond. 

IOWA. 


Empkie-Shugart-Hill Company, Council Bluffs. 
Schreiber, Conchar & Westphal Company, Dubuque. 
A. Tredway & Sons Hardware Company, Dubuque. 
Knapp & Spencer Company, Sioux City. 
Baker Hardware Company, Sioux City. 
Drake Hardware Company, Burlington. 
Charles F. Schmidt Hardware Company, Burlington. 
Sickles, Preston & Nutting, Davenport. 
Brown-Hurley Hardware Company, Des Moines. 
Luthe Hardware Company, Des Moines. 
Huber & Kalbach Company, Oskaloosa. 
Cutler Hardware Company, Waterloo. 

KANSAS. 


J. W. Crancer & Co., Leavenworth. 

Ww. A. L. Thompson Hardware Company, Topeka. 

Hockaday Hardware Company, Wichita. 

A. J. Harwi Hardware Company, Atchison. 

Blish, Mise & Silliman Hardware Company, Atchisen. 
KENTUCKY. 


Stratton & Terstegge, Louisville. 
Robinson Brothers & Co., Louisville. 
LOUISIANA, 
Stauffer, Eshelman & Co., New Orleans. 
Woodward, Wright & Co., New Orleans. 
MAINE. 


Emery-Waterhouse Company, Portland. 

Edwards & Walker Company, Portland. 

N. H. Bragg & Son, Bangor. 
MARYLAND. 


Carlin & Fulton, Baltimore. 
Lyon, Conklin & Co., Baltimore. 
E. L. Parker & Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston. 

Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston. 

Baldwin, Robbins & Co., Boston. 
Brown-Wales Company, Boston. 

Joseph Breck & Sons Corporation, Boston. 
Dana Hardware Company, Boston. 

Fitz, Dana & Co., Boston. 
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Holder & Herrick, Boston. 

Richards & Co., Boston. 

Austin & Doten, Boston. 

Arthur C. Harvey Company, Boston. 

Waite, Ranlet & Co., Boston. 

George F. Blake, Jr., & Co., Worcester. 

Charles C. Lewis Company, Springfield 
MICHIGAN. 

Standart Brothers, Detroit. 

Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit. 

Buhl Sons & Co., Detroit. 

Morley Brothers, Saginaw. 

Foster, Stevens & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Clark-Rutka-Weaver Company, Grand Rapids. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Lee-Richardson Company, Vicksburg. 
MINNESOTA. 


Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth. 
Hackett, Walther & Gates Hardware Company, St. Paul. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul. 
R. D. Cone Company, Winona. 
MISSOURI. 


Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company, St. Joseph. 

Witte Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

Richards & Conover Hardware Company, Kansas City. 

Townley Metal & Hardware Company, Kansas City. 

Rogers & Baldwin Hardware Company, Springfield. 

McGregor-Noe Hardware Company, Springfield. 
MONTANA, 


4. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena. 
Missoula Mercantile Company, Missoula. 
NEBRASKA. 


Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha. 
Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


John B. Varick Company, Manchester. 
NEW YORK. 


Albany Hardware & Iron Company, Albany. 
Weed & Co., Buffalo. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo. 
Beals & Co., Buffalo. 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira. 
Irving D. Booth, Elmira. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York. 
Sickles & Nutting Company, New York. 
Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York. 
Sargent & Co., New York. 
Mathews & Boucher, Rochester. 
Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, Rochester. 
Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse. 
Wright-Dana Hardware Company, Utica. 
Charles Millar & Sons Company, Utica. 
J. M. Warren & Co., Troy. 
3abcock, Hinds & Underwood, Binghamton. 
Roberts Hardware Company, Utica. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro. 
OHIO. 


McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleveland. . 

George Worthington Company, Cleveland. 

Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company, Cleveland. 

H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons, Cleveland. 

Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, Cincinnati. 

Smith Brothers Hardware Company, Columbus. 

Columbus Hardware Company, Columbus. 

Bostwick, Braun & Co., Toledo. 

Stollberg Hardware Company, Toledo. 

Canton Hardware Company, Canton. 
OKLAHOMA. 

\rmstrong Hardware Company, Oklahoma City. 

OREGON. 


Corbett, Failing & Robertson, Portland. 
lloneyman Hardware Company, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
Shields & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 

Vv. H. & G. W. Allen, Philadelphia. 

Newlin-Knight Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
lames M. Vance & Co., Philadelphia. 
Seltzer-Klahr Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia. 

\. F. Potts, Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 

rummey, McFarland & Co., Philadelphia. 

fall & Carpenter, Philade!phia. 

‘iter Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. 

. James Fernley, Philadelphia. 

bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 
gan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 
lames C. Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 
Volff, Lane & Co., Pittsburgh. 

autner Hardware Company, Allegheny. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
‘ongdon & Carpenter Company, Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Marshall, Wescoat & Co., Charleston. 
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TENNESSEE. 
C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville. 
Orgill Brothers & Co., Memphis. 
Thomas Barnes & Miller, Memphis. 
Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville 
J. H. Fall & Co., Nashville. 
H. G. Lipscomb & Co., Nashville. 
A. M. Tenison & Son, Nashville. 
Keith, Simmons & Co., Nashville. 
TEXAS. 
F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston. 
Maroney Hardware Company, Dallas. 
VIRGINTA, 
Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg. 
W. S. Donnan Hardware Company, Richmond. 
Watkins-Cottrell Company, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON. 


Holley, Mason, Marks & Co., Spokane. 
Seattle Hardware Company, Seattle. 
Schwabacher Hardware Company, Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ott-Heiskell Hardware Company, Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN. 


John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee. 
William Frankfurth Hardware Company, Milwaukee. 
Frederick Kroner Hardware Company, La Crosse. 
Gotfredson Brothers Hardware Company, Green Bay. 


THE BANQUET. 


On Friday evening occurred the banquet tendered by 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association to 
the members of the National Hardware Association and 
other guests. Covers for over 400 were laid in the 
“ocean dining room” of the Hotel Rudolf, and at eight 
o’clock the grand march to the banquet hall was begun, 
music being furnished by the Ringgold Band. At the 
speakers’ table were seated the following gentlemen: 
Fayette R. Plumb. 

Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
Iion. Willis M. Moore. 

Hon. Franklin P. Stoy. 

H. H. Bishop. J. H. Kennedy. 

F. G. Kretsinger. Chas. M. Biddle. 

R. A. Kirk. T. James Fernley. 

Samuel A. Bigelow. W. W. Supplee. 

J. C. Birge. George H. Sargent. 


The other guests were seated at nine long tables at 
right angles to the speakers’ table. Carnations and 
chrysanthemums were the predominating floral decora- 
tions, while Hardware articles, such as Ice Cream Freez- 
ers, Meat Choppers, Coffee Mills, Hammers, Locks, Files, 
Rasps, &c., added to the artistic effect of the decorations. 

After the coffee and cigars Henry B. Lupton, chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, introduced Fayette R. 
Plumb, toastmaster for the evening, who, in the name 
of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
welcomed those in attendance and expressed the hope that 
their stay at the convention had been both profitable 
and pleasant. 

Mr. Plumb, whose official connection as president of 
the association had just ended, said retrospectively that 
the association was organized but two years ago with 
a membership of 50, but was now composed of 175 of the 
most representative manufacturers of the country, with 
a combined capital larger than that of any other body 
in the United States or in the world. He felt some 
pride in laying down the cares of office, but that the work 
would now fall on one better able than he to carry on 
the great mission of the association, and introduced Julius 
C. Birge of St. Louis, the newly elected president of the 
association. 

Mr. Birge responded briefly, saying that he would 
labor for the welfare of the association, and his highest 
aim would be to merit the esteem of the members. He 
paid tribute to the presence of the ladies at the associa- 
tion conventions and said that they had become more 
enjoyable since the advent of their attendance. 

Samuel A. Bigelow, president-elect of the National 
Hardware Association, followed with a short address. 


HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH’S ADDRESS. 


Hon. Charles Emory Smith of Philadelphia, Post- 
master-General in President McKinley’s Cabinet, was the 
next speaker. Before Mr. Smith began his address a 
delegate from the South proposed that a toast be drunk 


Henry B. J.upton. 
John Freeman. 
John C. Koch. 
Brace Hayden. 
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in silence to the memory of the late President. This 
being done, Mr. Smith spoke as follows: 

As the friend of our lamented President, I am deeply 
touched by the tribute which you have just paid. I am 
sure that the spirit of McKinley hovers over you to-night. 
and I sure that that spirit is itself profoudly touched 
at the sentiment coming, as it does, from a Southern man. 
His heart—his great heart—went out to the South. He, 
above almost all other things, desired perfect reunion of 
our country, and I believe—for I stood by his side on 
many occasions in the South—that more than almost any 
other man he has contributed to that feeling of reunion 
and of cordial sentiment which now distinguishes the re- 
lations of the two great sections of our country. 

I am glad, Mr.. Toastmaster, to stand in the presence 
of this great and representative assemblage of men and 
women, gathered from all parts of the country, and not- 
withstanding the beautiful tribute which has been paid 
by your two presidents, each trespassing upon the ground 
of the other, and the presence of the ladies, I shall not 
be deterred from saying that it is an exceeding pleasure 
to see the ladies in such an assemblage as this, for I 
am sure those of us who attend many banquets feel a 
special inspiration in those reunions which are graced, as 
this is, by these fair jewels, so fittingly placed in this 
sterner setting. And I observe, Mr. Toastmaster, that 
you have paid a special tribute to the ladies on your 
menu, the punch “A la Hardware,” you have named it, 
fittingly named it “Punch Parfait Amour ”—perfect 
love—perfect love with the sweet angels of our life. 

I have been struck with the peculiar emblems which 
have been placed before me. I don’t know whether these 
same emblems have been placed before others. I ob- 
serve nearby one which certainly is not before me; it is 
before your toastmaster. It is the Meat Chopper, and he 
has just started me through it. Before myself I see the 
Padlock, and I suppose it is put here as a gentle reminder 
of the sentiment which might possibly fill your breasts: 


Be to his virtues very kind, 

Be to his faults a little blind; 
Let all his ways be unconfined, 
But put a Padlock on his mind. 


With these lessons, which have thus been impressed 
upon me, I am very much in the condition in which a 
young man was on a certain occasion. He was out with 
his lady love. Contrary to the usual rule, he was emi- 
nently sentimental, and she was eminently practical. 
That is the reverse of the usual way. They sat beneath 
an apple tree. The sentiment which animated his soul 
soon began to find expression, and he said: “ Well, my 
love, don’t you hear the tree sighing and moaning?” 
And with her eminently practical mind she answered: 
“ Well, don’t you think you would sigh and moan, too, if 
you were full of green apples?” I don’t know that I 
have precisely the same occasion, butafter these suggestive 
things about me I am somewhat prompted to sigh and 
moan. And yet I am very glad to come here upon the 
invitation of my good friend from my own city—for we 
have some good men in Philadelphia. I am very glad to 
come and meet these representative men gathered from 
all parts of our land. I am glad to see your profound in- 
terest in the great business concerns with which your 
trade is associated, and the great business concerns of 
our whole country. The presence of these men suggests 
that we have entered upon a great era of industrial en- 
ergy. All the nations of the world, our own chief among 
them, have begun a 

GIGANTIC INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL RIVALRY. 
The wars of the future are not to be the wars of cannon, 
but the wars of commerce. The star of military power 
is declining, as the sun of trade, ascending, is rising to 
its meridian. We have entered upon an epoch of gigantic, 
colossal, international, commercial rivalry. The great 
vations of the world, and our own at the bead, will 
struggle not only for the possession and the control—a 
trade control—of their own domain, but in the survival 
of the fittest they will struggle for the possession of the 
world. The great development and movement of the last 
30 years has been the overshadowing advance of the 
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United States. Thirty years ago England held the in- 
dustrial seepter of the world. To-day our manufactured 
product in the United States, to which you contribute so 
large a share, is three times as large as the manufactured 
product of England, France and Germany combined. 
More than that, within these 30 years our increase has 
been twice as great as the combined increase of those 
three powers; so that if to-day you were to match the 
United States industrially against the three great indus- 
trial and commercial powers of Europe, with their 150,- 
000,000 of population, the United States would match 
them all together, and it is growing twice as fast. 

Do you wonder that the world marvels to-day at the 


EXTRAORDINARY ADVANCE OF OUR COUNTRY 


and its invasion of the old world and of the Orient, and 
wonders where this advance is to stop? A great Eng 
lish statesman once said, not many years ago, that 
with our modern material forces the amount of wealt): 
made and saved and stored up within the first 50 years 
of the nineteenth century was equal to the entire amount 
saved and stored up during the previous 18 centuries 
of the Christian era put together. That is a striking 
statement, but it pales into the finest tints compared 
with the rainbow hues of the last 30 years. Do you 
realize, you American citizens—you American business 
men—do you realize that last year alone the earnings 
of the United States were equal to one-half the entire 
accumulated wealth of this country 30 years ago? In 
other words, the earnings of our country in a single year 
were equal to one-half of all that had been made and 
saved and stored up and put into all forms of property— 
into houses, into stores, into farms, into railroads and 
into banks, and all other forms of property—during the 
first 80 years of our existence as a nation—S0O years put 
together. That is an extraordinary statement, but it is 
literally and absolutely the truth. We are magnificent 
spenders. We are the greatest spenders in the world 
We are the greatest consumers, and it is perhaps partls 
because we are such great consumers that we are such 
great producers. Notwithstanding we spend so much, 
we manage to save a little even yet. Do you know that 
the sun as it rises over this shore on which we are gath- 
ered—as it rises every morning and spans the great arch 
of this Republic and sinks at night beneath the golden 
bosom of the Pacific, sees this nation actually $6,000,000 
better off than it was the day before? That is our 
splendid accumulation—our splendid saving every day. 
notwithstanding what we spend. It is diffused among 
our people. It is spread over all classes. 


MOVING ON. 


Wall street may have its fit of acute indigestion, grow- 
ing out of its greed for undigested securities; it may 
need a purgative. Wall street may have its chills and 
fever, but the whole body politic is sound and healthy— 
it is moving on. It is moving on on the sound basis of 
American solid business, and it is going to move on. 
Whatever temporary fluctuations there may be, the great 
elements of soundness and security underlie the broad, 
substantial business of the country, and those elements 
are to carry it forward in a progressive course. 

There may be clouds on the horizon—clouds growing 
out of our prosperity, but whatever momentary effect 
may be produced, I repeat, the solid elements are so 
secure, they are so well founded upon the integrity, the 
business honor, the requirements of our country, that 
whether it be for a moment or not our prosperity is to 
go on. Our phenomenal progress is not to be seriously 
suaken. We are the 
ONE GREAT, SELF SUSTAINING, SELF CENTERED PEOPLE IN 

THE WORLD. 


We produce our own food. We are not dependent 
upon any other nation. We produce our own raw mate- 
rials. We grow our own cotton. We consume more thar 
one-third of all the wool that is consumed in all the 
world, and we produce the greater part of it. Our raw 
materials are practically unlimited. Germany has 3000 
square miles of coal, England has 9300 square miles of 
coal. What then are the possibilities of the United 
States, when we stop to remember that our area of 
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coal is not 3000 square miles, not 9800 square miles, but 
200,000 square miles? More than that, even if you 
limit it to that quality of coal which enters into the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel, we still have 70,000 square 
miles, or 20,000 square miles greater than the entire 
area of England. These figures are astounding, and yet 
they only touch the surface of the enormous resources 
of our great country, and they illustrate the boundless 
possibilities—the elements of boundless commercial and 
industrial expansion which lie in our hands. And so we 
are well prepared for the commercial struggle which is 
to come. The opening guns of that great international 
rivalry extending over the world have already been 
sounded. We struck fire—one of those signal guns— 
when we demanded the 
OPEN DOOR IN THE ORIENT. 


Germany prepared to fire another when, under the tow- 
ering genius of Bismarck, she set about taking care of her 
own manufacturers—thus prepared to go out into the 
world. England is firing another at this moment under 
the leadership of Chamberlain. She is preparing to set 
up her battlements of self defense and take care of her- 
self and her interests, and when England takes such a 
step it is time for us to stand still more sharply on 
guard for our own great American interests. We are 
pre-eminently equipped for the fight, but we need to 
take care of the fighting weapons. We must wield the 
true weapons of commercial interest. One of those 
weapons—one of the chief weapons when you have estab- 
lished a sure industrial foundation as we have, is a 


BROAD POLICY OF RECIPROCITY, 


the policy laid down by our lamented President, to whom 
the Southern gentleman paid so fine a tribute; laid down 
by him in that speech at Buffalo, which became his dying 
legacy to the American people, safeguarding it with sen- 
sible trade arrangements which should not interfere with 
home production. That reciprocity in the broad sense is 
a policy upon which the true broad statesmanship of our 
country should enter. How is it to be defined? It need 
not be the same everywhere. We may make one code for 
the tropics; another code for our own zone of production. 
We may make one code for the Americans. We may 
make—and wisely make—a maximum and a minimum 
code for the old nations of Europe which produce the 
same things which we produce. We may make another 
upon broad reciprocal arrangements with the nations 
which are ready to enter upon such arrangements with 
us, and when they are not ready to enter upon it we may 
hold in our hands for such use as wisdom and interest 
inay dictate—we may hold the weapons of retaliation. 
We have drawn around this Continent a circle, and with- 
in that circle we have proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine as 
the dominant law. That doctrine is the dominant law of 
the Western Hemisphere, and the whole world must re- 
spect it as the whole world is already acknowledging it. 
It saved us from international war when England and 
Germany stood at the ports of Venezuela. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


It will save us from any possibility of complication, 
now that we have determined to build—to dig the Pan- 
ama Canal. That canal we are going to dig in the inter- 
ests of the whole civilized world, not for ourselves alone, 
but as the trustee of civilization, to which all nations 
will be invited on equal terms—that is, on equal terms of 
use—but its control, its ownership will be solely in the 
hands of the great American Republic, and nobody—all 
the bandits at Bogota and no fatuous critics anywhere 
else will be suffered to stand in the way of the con- 
struction of that magnificent work, the greatest engineer- 
ing work of modern times—the greatest step in the ad- 
vance of commerce and civilization on the material side 
which has been made within the century. 

Mr. Smith then referred to the moral influence on the 
world exerted by the United States, and closed his bril- 
liant address with a tribute to the American flag. 

Hon. Willis L. Moore followed, speaking on the topic 
“The American, Citizen.” Atlantic City’s Mayor, Hon. 
Franklin P. Stoy, then responded to the toast, “Our 
City’s Guests.” 
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ADDRESS OF JAMES H. KENNEDY. 


Owing to the delay in beginning the banquet at as 
early an hour as was announced, and the length and in- 
terest of the speeches which had prior place on the pro- 
gramme, it was quite late when James H. Kennedy was 
called upon to respond to the toast, “ Hypnotism and 
Hardware.” On rising, Mr. Kennedy was greeted with 
hearty applause, but after a reference to the lateness of 
the hour moved an adjournment. This motion, however, 
was immediately negatived, and Mr. Kennedy made a 
happy address in light vein with allusions and hits which 
were much appreciated and enjoyed. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kennedy’s address, Chas. 
W. Asbury moved “ That inasmuch as the company had 
not only been most excellently entertained and educated 
by the speakers, but had been made better citizens, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, a rising vote of thanks be 
tendered to them,’ which was done. 

The Ringgold Band furnished excellent music during 
the banquet and vocal solos, which were much enjoyed, 
were rendered by Frederic C. Freemantle. The company 
then adjourned after a banquet which was most success- 
ful and reflected credit on those charged with its man- 
agement. It was a fitting conclusion to an exceptionally 
enjoyable trade gathering. 


EN ROUTE TO ATLANTIC CITY. 


The Chicago special pulled out of the Lake Shore 
Station, Chicago, promptly at 2 p.m., Monday, 16th inst., 
‘arrying 70 delegates and manufacturers, many of whom 
were accompanied by ladies. The first stop was made at 
Cleveland, where the car “ Diadem,” containing 18 dele- 
gates from that city, was attached to the special. This 
car was under the care of H. W. Caldwell, manager of 
the Grindstone department of the Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany, who had worked hard to secure the necessary 
number to fill the car. After enjoying a delightful run 
through the mountains, the party sat down at 12.30 p.m., 
Tuesday, 17th inst., to a delightful dinner, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

Reaching Philadelphia, the party boarded ‘busses, 
which conveyed them to the ferry, and on reaching Com- 
den a special train of coaches was boarded and the 
party were landed at the Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, 
in good season for dinner, which the committee had 
promised would be done before leaving Chicago. 

En route the ladies of the party were each presented 
with a 2-pound box of Gunther's candy, attached to each 
box being a souvenir in the shape of some article of 
Hardware, made of paper maché, and including such 
articles as Locks, Keys, Horseshoes, Sad Irons, Spikes, 
Nuts, Bolts, &c. These were much appreciated by those 
receiving them. The committee in its arrangements pro- 
vided for a buffet smoking car, which was used by the gen- 
tlemen, while the ladies of the party enjoyed the sights 
from the observation car. The committee having the 
train in charge were W. H. Bennett, Chicago manager of 
the Reading Hardware Company, and H. H. Roberts, 
Chicago manager of The Iron Age. 

Below will be found a list of the hosts under whose 
auspices the banquet on the train was arranged and 
given: 

D. A. Merriman, American Steel & Wire Company. 
H. A. Taylor, American Screw Company. 

W. H. Eaton, American Sheet Steel Company. 

C. M. Avery, C. M. Avery & Co. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Ed. Beall, Beall Brothers. 

J. R. Hoagland, Chicago Hardware Company. 

R. B. Jones, Clyde Cutlery Company. 

Fred. Fee, Corbin Screw Company. 

D. O. Macquarrie, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company. 
Frank Gould, Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated. 
F. D. Ford, Eagle Lock Company. 

H. H. Roberts, The Iron Age. 

Palmer W. Holmes, Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company. 
Evans Nelson, Lawson Mfg. Company. 

F. P. Eldridge, National Sewing Machine Company. 
W. D. Hodson, National Sweeper Company. 

W. G. Miller, Ohio Tool Company. 

W. H. Bennett, Reading Hardware Company. 

T. J. Usher, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

E. P. Dunning, Sargent & Co. 

D. B. Woodbury, Stanley Works. 

J. D. Warren, J. D. Warren Mfg. Company. 
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E. M. Kemp, Wabash Screen Door Company. 

A. W. Wagner, Wagner & Marshall. 

W. A. Campbell, Wadsworth-Howland Paint Company. 
D. W. Simpson, Wilcox Mfg. Company. 


The following is a list of those who made the trip: 


H. W. Avery, Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

N. D. Taylor, the Geo. Worthington Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. A. Carter, American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. S. Kretsinger, American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

W. T. Norton, Norton Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cc. M. Avery, C. M. Avery & Co., Chicago. 

Ed. Beall, Beall Bros., Alton, IIl. 

Cc. L. Schwartz, Lee Hardware Company, Salina, Kan. 

T. J. Usher, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

F. G. Wooster, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, St. Louis. 

D. A. Merriman, American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 

H. C. Marsh, Rockford, III. 

W. H. Bennett, Reading Hardware Company, Chicago. 

H. W. Quernheim, St. Louis. 

H. J. Lee and E. M. Andreesen, Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware 
Company, Omaha, Neb. 

W. A. Campbell, Wadsworth-Howland Company, Chicago. 

Rudolph Tenk, Tenk Hardware Company, Quincy, IIl. 

L. Godfredson, Godfredson Bros. Hardware Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Frank Gould, Henry Disston & Sons, Chicago. 

R. F. Clark, Chicago. 

Cc. D. Clark, Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, IIl. 

Geo. W. Trout, Trout Hardware Company, Chicago. 

J. R. Hoagland, Chicago Hardware Company, Chicago. 

Cc. A. Knapp, Knapp & Spencer Company, Omaha, Neb. 

H. A. Taylor, American Screw Company, Chicago. 

D. P. Patenaude, A. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena, 
Mont. 

F. D. Ford, Eagle Lock Company, Chicago. 

W. H. Harwi, A. J. Harwi Hardware Company, Atchison, Kan. 

F. G. Walther, Hackett-Walther-Gates Hardware Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Cc. M. Hurst, Morehouse & Wells Company, Decatur, fll. 

W. W. Birge, St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis. 

W. D. Hodson, National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind. 

A. A. Norton, official stenographer, Chicago. 

E. D. Adams, Drake Hardware Company, Burlington, Iowa. 

J. D. Warren and W. H. Hogg, J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, 

Chicago. 

Cc. Kroner, Fred. Kroner Hardware Company, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. Cutler, Cutler Hardware Company, Waterloo, Wis. 

J. B. Silliman, Blish-Mize-Silliman Hardware Company, Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

D. W. Simpson, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 

W. G. Miller, Ohio Tool Company, Chicago. 
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. S. Little, Missoula Mercantile Company, Missoula, Mont. 

. A. Warner, Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

L. C. Empkie, Empkie-Shugart-Hill Company, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

J. B. Marshall, Marshall & Wagner, Chicago. 

W. H. Klauer, Klauer Mfg. Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

W. H. Eaton, American Sheet Steel Company, Chicago. 

D. F. Kemp, Norton Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

BE. H. Luetkemeyer, H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. V. B. Topping, Safety Door Hanger Company, Ashland, Ohio. 

A. E. Bronson and E. A. Walton, the Bronson-Walton Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. E. Needham, Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

BE. W. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

H. W. Caldwell, Cleveland Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 

W. H. Bennett, Reading Hardware Company, Chicago. 

H. H. Roberts, manager The Iron Age, Chicago. 
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THE AMEBICAN WALTHAM WatTcH ComPANy of 
Waltham, Mass., have notified their employees that next 
year they will be given Saturday half holidays for seven 
months, beginning April 1. During these seven months 
the company will allow 58 hours’ pay for 55 hours’ work, 
and in addition those employees who are called upon to 
work more than 55 hours a, week—that is, during the 
Saturday half holiday—will receive time and a quarter 
for their work. The laws of the State of Massachusetts 
allow the employment of women and minors for no more 
than 58 hours a week, so that until two years ago the 
Waltham factory ran that number of hours weekly. In 
1902 the company decided to close the factory on Satur- 
day afternoons during four months of the warm weather, 
at the same time paying for full time. The plan was so 
much hked that this year one and one-half months were 
added to the holiday season, and for next season it is 
proposed to still further extend the time, to seven months. 
This is, of course, an increase in wages, owing to the 
fact that full time is paid. 
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AMERICAN SADDLE COMPANY. 

HE AMERICAN SADDLE COMPANY have been ir 
7 corporated in New Jersey with a capital of $50,00¢ 
The charter of the company permits them to manufa 
ture Saddles, Bicycles, Motors, Automobiles and Cyck 
arts. This company are simply an organization wit! 
the same officers as the Pope Mfg. Company in America 
organized to manufacture in Paris, and look after th« 
French business of the Pope Mfg. Company, that nanx 
being taken for business reasons, because it is alread) 
well known there, while the corporate name of the parent 
company being new is not so well advertised. The offi 
cers are Albert A. Pope, president; Albert L. Pope, vice 
president ; George Pope, treasurer, and Paul Walton, sec 
retary. The above officials, with H. H. Nelson, who has 
been conducting this business in Paris for years and 
will be the manager there, constitute the Board of Di 
rectors of the American Saddle Company. 

——__~>- 


ADVERTISING SKATES. 


HEN Skates are advertised in the show window of 

Hull Brothers Company, Danbury, Conn., they 
generally place in the window in addition to a good dis- 
play of small Skates, a Skate about 5 feet long, which is 





Advertising Skates. 


shown in the accompanying illustration. The runner is 
made of a 1-inch board and the adjusting Screw of wood. 
The other parts are of Galvanized Sheet Iron, all of 
which is covered with Aluminum Paint. The Skate ney- 
er fails to draw attention to the window. 


~~ DOS 


THE HARDWARE CLUB, New York, was visited by many 
members of the out-of-town Hardware trade who had been 
in attendance upon the recent conventions at Atlantic City 
and who took advantage of the opportunity to pass a day 
or two in the metropolis before going to their homes. 
Numberless luncheon parties were arranged by resident 
members of the club for the entertainment of their visit- 
ing friends. Among the pleasurable functions of this 
character was a luncheon given by C. S. Packard, man- 
ager of the New York office of the Reading Hardware 
Company. Mr. Packard entertained Willis H. Bennett, 
manager of the Chicago office of the company; H. W. 
Quernheim of the Quernheim Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, and George W. Cope of The Iron Age. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Reading Hard- 
ware Company, held at their office in Reading, Pa., the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John E. Harbster; vice-president, A. E. Gery; sec- 
retary, Howard L. Boas; treasurer, S. Y. Reigner, and 
sales manager, G. N. Jacobus. Board of Directors: M. 
Harbster, W. M. Grisen, John E. Harbster, A. EB. Gery, 
Howard L. Boas, Isaac Treat and John Mohn. 


PATRICK MULHEARN, who for the past 30 years had 
been a faithful employee of Hermann Boker & Co., New 
York, died at his home in Brooklyn after a few days’ 
illness November 20, aged 72 years. Before he entered 
the service of Hermann Boker & Co. he was for some 
seven years in the employ of Hoyt, Busic & Co., hardware 
jobbers, in this city, who went out of business in the 
seventies. 4 
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DEATH OF ISAAC H. STAUFFER. 


SAAC HULL STAUFFER, senior member of the well- 
known house of Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Or- 
leans, La., died at his home in that city Saturday, No- 
vember 14. 
Mr. Stauffer was born in Lancaster County, Pa., May 
|, 1813. His business life in New Orleans began in 1835 
when he was 22 years old. At the age of 16 he had gone 
to live in Lancaster, Pa., where he was employed by a 
Hardware firm until 1835, when he met a prominent New 
York merchant, Courtlandt Palmer, who was so favorably 
mpressed with young Stauffer that he arranged to in- 
stall him in the Hardware business in New Orleans. Mr. 
Stauffer is said to have traveled from Lancaster to Phila- 
delphia by the first train that was operated by steam. 
rom Philadelphia he went to New York, leaving that 
port for New Orleans in a sailing vessel. The firm to 
which he became attached in New Orleans was that of 
Augustus Whiting. In 1845, with the firm styled Slark, 
Day & Stauffer, he was given an interest in the business, 
the firm having at that time the same location as the 
present concern. The style of the firm during Mr. Stauf- 





ISAAC H. STAUFFER. 


fer’s connection with it has been variously Slark, Stauffer 
& Co.; Stauffer, Kent & Co.,; Stauffer, Macready & Co., 
and Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., as at present. 

Mr. Stauffer’s business connections in New Orleans 
were characterized by an unbounded faith in the city, he 
invested a fortune in real estate and the city’s securities. 
While conservative in business methods he was quick to 
see good points of the newer school and to take advantage 
of them. He made up his mind quickly, and displayed 
extraordinary courage and steadfastness of purpose. His 
lusiness ideal was to render assistance to those needing 
commercial help. He said it was a poor time to push a 
man to the wall when he was financially embarrassed. 
His judgment in business matters enabled him to tell who 
were worthy of help. 

The broadness of his policy was clearly shown when 
Captain Eads was endeavoring to complete the jetties. 
Mr. Stauffer was the first to subscribe to that fund, and 
Captain Eads said that the fact of Mr. Stauffer having 
accorded him credit allowed him to get help from any 
lirm in New Orleans. Before that Eads was embarrassed 
to the point of temporary abandonment of the work. 
Mr. Stauffer not only let Captain Eads have goods on 
Tedit, but subscribed money to assist in the completion 
of the jetties. He was also the first subscriber to the 
fund with which was established the Louisiana Sugar 
Refining Company. Mr. Stauffer was connected with 
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many of the public enterprises for the good of the city in 
the past 50 years. 

As the head of his business Mr. Stauffer was loved 
and greatly venerated by all his employees. 

In his personal career traits that stood out were 
modesty and great charity. He subscribed to the chari- 
table institutions of the city. While he was not a member 
of any particular church denomination, he was neverthe- 
less a man of deep religious feeling, and rarely passed a 
Sunday without attending some church, and he was al- 
ways a close reader of the Bible on Sundays. 

Though Mr. Stauffer was a member of the Boston 
Club, and had been a member of the old Jockey Club, he 
was identified with the social interests of New Orleans 
rather as a consequence of his loyalty to the city and his 
intelligent attention to increasing its prosperity. He was 
to the fullest extent a man of affairs, yet he was a man of 
domestic temperament. He rarely left his home during 
leisure hours unless in company with his wife and chil- 
dren. He was particular on such points as attendance 
upon the meetings of all Boards of Directors to which he 
belonged. Of the board of the Canal Bank he was di- 
rector for 60 years. At one time he was a director of the 
New Orleans City Railroad Company. He held the same 
positions in the New Orleans Gas Company and in the 
Sun Insurance Company. 

His summers were all spent North, partly at his sum- 
mer home at “The Gap,” near his birthplace, in Lan- 
caster County. Mr. Stauffer was married in December, 
1852, to Mary Celeste Bonford of Norfolk. Mrs. Stauf- 
fer died in 18983. 

The following tribute as to Mr. Stauffer’s life and 
character is from one who knew him long and intimately : 

He led an ideal life, devoted to his family, to his 
friends, and doing good to his fellow men. Although a 
man of thrift and conservatism, with an abhorrence of 
extravagance, and conservative in all things, he was 
never known to refuse charity to the poor, his first 
thought being to help them and then to have it unknown 
that his was the hand that extended the charity. His 
wish was not to build up a business that would be known 
throughout the country as the largest and most pro- 
gressive, but a firm whose name would be synonomous 
with all that was honest, fair and generous. He was not 
only honored but beloved by all who came in contact with 
him, and was distinguished and lauded by his fellow 
citizens as an example of integrity, industry, honor and 
charity. In his time he saw many changes, and, although 
belonging to the old school and an admirer of its prin- 
ciples, he kept pace with the age, using all good both in 
the old and new schools in manner and methods, and help- 
ing them with his sound judgment and clearness of mind. 
God preserved to him until the end his intellect, un- 
clouded and bright. Reviewing his business affairs for 
the past four months was among his last acts. No better 
evidence of the love and esteem of his fellow man could 
have been given than was tendered by those who greeted 
him on his return from his summer vacation. Universal- 
ly esteemed and beloved, he was a man conspicuous as an 
example of what was good, holy and noble in man. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


Parsons, Ricu & Co., Newton, Iowa, have practically 
made arrangements to rebuild their factory, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. The company manufacture 
automatic feeders and band cutters for threshing ma- 
chines. 








THE FaretH IRoN Company, Kansas City, Mo., who 
succeeded the Massey Iron Company last August, have 
increased their capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, 
50 per cent. of the increase being paidin. The company do 
a general Heavy Hardware and Iron and Steel business. 
Chas. E. Faeth of Kansas City is president; Wm. J. 
Dean, St. Paul, Minn., vice-president, and C. E. Plank, 
Kansas City, secretary. 
~~ ‘THE Chicago branch of the Waterbury Company, for- 
merly the Waterbury Rope Company, at 154 Lake street, 
Chicago, will move January 1 to 170 Lake street, where 
they have leased the entire building, giving them 17,000 
feet of floor space on four floors. This building they 
will fill with Wire and Fiber Rope and kindred lines 
manufactured and sold by the Waterbury Company of 
New York. They have recently added to their line Paper 
Insulated Lead Cables for electrical purposes. 
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THE 
REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c.. 
have been received from the following houses: 


FrRoM LINTON HARDWARE COMPANY, Linton, Ind., who 
have just taken possession of a new building. 


From H. C. LATHAM, Hillsboro, Ill., who has lately 
put in a stock of Hardware, Wooden Ware and Stoves, 
occupying a new building specially fitted up for the busi- 


ness. 





From Horry HARDWARE COMPANY, Conway, 8. C., who 
have been organized with a capital of $8000 and the fol- 
lowing officers: Henry M. Wilcox, president; W. W. 
Watt, vice-president, and Arthur R. Craig, secretary and 
treasurer. The company will handle Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
*aints, Oils, Sporting Goods, furniture, &c. 

FroM HARMANY Bros., Mattoon, Ill, who have suc- 
ceeded Kurtz Bros., in the Shelf Hardware, Stove, Tin- 
ware and Paint business. 


From Gro. W. LEEDLE, Marshall, Mich., who has suc- 
ceeded Leedle Bros. in the Hardware, Stove and Sport- 
ing Goods business. 


FrRoM THE GEO. W. Peck CoMPANy, who have pur- 
chased the general Hardware stock of E. J. Davis, Horn- 
ellsville, N. Y. 


From Hays & RorHweELt, who have succeeded Charles 
Parsons in the Hardware, Farm Implement, Sporting 
Goods and Wagon and Buggy business at Knobnoster, 
Mo. 


FroM MARION HARDWARE COMPANY, Ocala, Fla., who 
have lately been organized to conduct the wholesale and 
retail business in Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints, Sporting Goods, Mil! and Mining Sup- 
piies, Sash, Doors, Blinds, &c. 


From W. R. MircHetyt, New Virginia, Iowa, who has 
lately purchased the general Hardware stock of I. M. 
Kingdom. 


From Brown HARDWARE COMPANY, who have just 
been organized at Anderson, S. C., as wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware and 
Agricultural Implements. 


From WINCKLER & MISTEREK, Delmont, 8S. D.. who 
have succeeded E. Wierland, retail Hardware (Shelf and 
Heavy), Stoves, Tinware, Farm Implements, Paints, &c. 


From Ross & Rip.tey, who have just embarked in the 
Hardware, Stove, Paint and Agricultural Implement 
business at Yewed, O. T. 


From Cook-CroucH FurNITuRE & HARDWARE COoM- 
PANY, Batesville, Ark., who have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000 and the following officers and 
directors: John M. Cook, president; R. A. Dowdy, vice- 
president; A. L. Crouch, secretary and treasurer; G. M. 
Lewis, J. B. Fitzhugh, C. C. Fitzhugh, C. J. Crane and 
«. B. Perrin. The company will wholesale and retail 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, &c. 


From Apore & McNinimy, Arcadia, O. T., who have 
lately engaged in the Shelf Hardware, Stove and Imple- 
ment business at Arcadia, O. T. 


From Gero & FrerRNEA, Manistique, Mich., who have 
lately acquired the Hardware and Stove business for- 
merly carried on by B. B. Baker. 


From VEEDERSBURG HARDWARE & FURNITURE COM- 
pany, Veedersburg. Ind., who have just been incorpo- 
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rated, with a capital of $15,000, to prosecute the retai 
business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tip 
ware, Agricultural Implements and Furniture. 








FROM NORLAND & HOWLAND, Merrill, Wis., who have 
succeeded Weiss Hardware Company. 


ae oO — 


LIVINGSTON NAIL COMPANY. 


RRANGEMENTS have been perfected for the in 
A corporation of the business of the Livingston Nail 
Company in January next with adequate cash capital, 
taking over as of November 1, 1903, the business so long 
conducted by the late S. Otis Livingston and of which 
he was the proprietor. The same name will be used, and 
the business will be conducted from the same address 
by the same force as formerly. The officers of the new 
company will be Duncan K. Major, New York, president 
and treasurer; George B. Olney, Pawtucket, R. I. (presi 
dent of the Coleman Nail Company), vice-president; W. 
LL. Cooper, New York, secretary, and Fred. P. Oliver, 
assistant treasurer. In the meantime the Estate of Mr. 
Livingston leaves the present capital in the business. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—onc 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office. 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 


THE GoopwiIn & KINTz ComMPANyY, Winsted, Conn. : 
Bulletins Nos. 21 and 23, devoted to Vases, Clocks, Can- 
dlesticks, Candlelabra, Gas Portables, Mirrors, Chafing 
Dishes, &c. These represent a few articles which have 
been used successfully as premiums. 

THE Topp MrcG. COMPANY, successors to the Cincin- 
nati Hame Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Catalogues de- 
voted to Mock’s Steel Hames, Wood Hames, &c¢. The 
Steel Hames are electro galvanized to make them rust 
proof. In addition the company manufacture Chains in 
great variety, Harness Rings, Repair and Lap Links and 
Lap Rings. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL Toot Com- 
PANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: Illustrated tatalogue and 
price-list No. 22, describing Walking and Sulky Plows, 
Harrows, Weeders, Cultivators, Land Rollers, Fodder 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, &e. 

MUNDORF CHAIN WorKs, Geo. W. Mundorf, proprietor. 
York, Pa.: Illustrated price-list relating to Traces: 
Breast, Halter, Tug, Cart Back, Stake, Well, Fifth. 
Stretcher and Log Chains; Cow Ties, &c. All chains that 
go in pairs are wired together. 

BROOKLYN Brick & SEWER PIPE CoMPANY, main office 
and yard, 1105 Metropolitan avenue; office, 26 Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., dealers in Drain Pipe, Fire 
Brick, Fire Mortar, Coal Slides, Baker Tiles, Flue Pipe, 
Paving Brick, Wall Coping, Acid Brick, &c¢. An illus 
trated descriptive catalogue is devoted to these goods. 

F. W. OLIVER COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: “ Oliver 
News,” No. 4, volume 5, contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions of household articles appropriate for Christ- 
mas giving. <A $375 Piano is illustrated, which will be 
donated to the church, lodge, society or club selected by 
the company’s patrons. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Putnam Nail Company. 


The Putnam Nail Company, Neponset, Boston, Mass.. 
are mailing samples of their new Putnam horseshoe nails 
on application. These nails are made by their newly pat 
ented, up to date process, and are referred to as giving the 
best satisfaction wherever introduced. ‘The attention of 
the trade is called to the fact that these goods are mar 
keted only through the regular channels, and are not sold 
direct to horseshoers. 
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Perfection Jointer Gauge. 


The Millers Falls Company, Millers Falls, Mass., and 
28 Warren street, New York, have recently put on the 
inarket the Perfection jointer gauge, here shown applied 
to an iron plane. The gauge can be used on either wood 
or iron planes and an important feature of its construc- 
tion is the ease and rapidity with which it can be ad- 
justed to and removed from a plane. It has two eccentric 
cams fitted with bolts, as shown in the illustration, by 
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plained, that they cannot be moved. In taking hold of 
a taper, three-square or parallel, the flat side always 
lays itself to the straight jaw. The plier will take in a 
pipe from % to 1% inch in diameter, and in applying the 
plier to a pipe, it is remarked, the harder the user 
presses or pulls, the deeper the plier bites, and also that 
it will not slip, owing to the position of the teeth. The 
wire cutter is located on the handle side of the fulcrum, 
instead of on the jaw, thus giving a great advantage in 
leverage, and enabling the taking hold of a piece of %-inch 








Perfection Jointer Gauge on Iron Plane. 


means of which the tool may be adjusted quickly to the 
varying hights of iron planes. By a partial revolution 
of the cams the gauge can be attached to or removed 
from an iron plane instantly. When used on wood 
planes the cams and cam bolts are removed and round 
head wood screws are used in the arm slots instead. The 
angle of bevel is determined by the point at which the 
center rod is held by the milled edge thumb screw, which 
lowers or raises the gauge as required. 
te 
Kraeuter’s Universal Plier No. 305. 
The plier shown in the accompanying cuts is being 


introduced by Kraeuter & Co., 577-579 Eighteenth ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. The plier is 7 inches in length, made 





Fig. 1 KNracutei’s Universal Plier No. 305. 

of the very best steel, such, it is explained, as is used 
for good side cutting pliers. It will adjust itself to any 
taper, half round, three-square or parallel. The upper 
jaw is built on such lines that it will push anything its 
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Taking a Taper. 


ig. 2.—Adjustability of Kraeuter’s Plier to Different Shapes. 
itire length or width to the straight jaw. The lower 
irt of the straight jaw has a V-groove for holding wire 
ud rods; and the plier holds them so tightly, it is ex- 


pipe closer to the fulcrum. Among the claims made for 
the plier are that it will do all the work of a parallel 
plier, as well as work that a parallel plier cannot do. The 
manufacturers recommend the plier for use by plumbers 
and steam fitters, as well as for all mechanics who use 
pliers. The plier is furnished in black and nickel finish, 
and with every order is sent a block of many shapes, to 
show the merits of the tool. 
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The A-P Gate Latch No. 10. 


The Clark Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Allerton- 
Clarke Company, 97 Chambers street, New York, selling 
agents, are putting on the market the animal proof gate 
latch shown herewith. The latch is constructed so as to 
be self latching when the gate is closed, and is designed 
so that animal horns cannot manipulate the latch and 





The A-P Gate 


Latch No. 10. 


open the gate. The latch is adjustable at three different 
points to overcome the raising and setting of gate posts. 
The device is reversible for right and left hand, and is 
furnished in japan finish. 

~->-se 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE Company, Plymouth, Mich., 
have incorporated, with a capital stock of $125,000, the 
incorporators being W. F. Markham, Frank Polley, S. 
O. Hudd, C. B. Shortman and E. S. Roe. The business 
was established in 1886 by W. F. Markham, from whom 
the new corporation have now purchased plant, patents, 
Ke. 
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78 THE IRON AGE. 


Winslow’s Adjustable Face Marking Gauge. 


A tool intended for gauging convex and con- 
cave as well as straight work, and known as Winslow’s 
adjustable face marking gauge, shown in Fig. 1, is being 
introduced to the trade by the Mossberg Wrench Company 
of Central Falls, R. I. The construction of the tool is 
such that the gauge can be readily adjusted for any class 
of work. In order to set it for curved work, as illustrated 
in Fig. 2, it is only necessary to loosen the thumb screw 
on the underside of the gauge, press the face against the 





Fig. 1.—Winslow’s Adjustable Face Marking Gauge. 


edge of the work to be gauged so that it accommodates 
itself to the work, and then tighten the thumb screw 
again. For straight work the gauge is set in the same 
manner, adjusting the gauge face to the straight edge at 
right angles to the gauge bar. Double line gauging is 
accomplished by means of a removable marker, carried 
on a sliding plate. The latter is mounted in a slot 
in the gauge bar and is adjusted and secured in position 
by means of a thumb screw conveniently located on top 
of the bar. An interesting feature of the tool is the ab- 
sence of the bulky block which is often found on tools of 
this nature surrounding the bar and obstructing the hand 
in using the gauge. The sleeve to which is attached the 
adjustable face of the marking gauge can be held by the 
sleeve as readily as by the bar, while at the same time 
it in no way interferes with the hand or fingers when 





Fig. 2.—Use of Tool for Curved Work. 


the gauge is held by the bar. The gauge face is adjusted 
to and from the marking point by means of a thumb 
screw on top of the sleeve. Inside the sleeve and bearing 
on the bar is a flat spring which holds the sleeve by fric- 
tion and prevents it sliding from the bar when the thumb 
screw is loosened. The gauge is furnished with a rose- 
wood bar of the first quality, and all metal parts are 
heavily nickeled and highly polished. 
———>-+-e—__—_ 


New Ideal Bullets. 


The accompanying cuts represent bullets cast in molds 
made by the Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., de- 
signed for those who desire to economize and at the same 
time convert their high power rifles into less dangerous 
weapons for short range armory work and small game 
shooting at distances of 200 yards and under. Some re- 
markable scores were made with such bullets, we are 
advised, at the regimental range at Marion, N. J., this 
fall, using a 30.40 Krag-Jorgeson rifle. For this shooting 
the bullet was cast from Hudson’s alloy, sized in Ideal 
lubricator and sizer, left 0.312 inch in diameter. It was 
seated in shell with Ideal No. 3 tool, forward band pro- 
jecting beyond the muzzle of the shell, shell not crimped 
but indented with Ideal shell indentor. The company 
state that bullets Nos. 308,241 and 311,248 will hereafter 
be cut in the molds attached to No. 6 tool for all of the 
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30-30’s and 303 Savage rifles, respectively, and that these 
bullets may be seated with the same chamber that seats 
the regular metal patched bullets for those arms. For 
the 303 British and 30-40 Krag there must be an extra 
chamber, as these bullets are shorter over all than the 
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New Ideal Bullets. 


regular metal covered bullets. Further information con- 
cerning these bullets will be cheerfully furnished by the 
company. 
—__ oP - -— - 
Independent Adjustable Ventilator. 


The Independent Register Company, 154-158 Cham- 
plain street, Cleveland, Ohio, are manufacturing the 
patented Independent adjustable ventilator shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This ventilator consists of a 
black floor register with valves, a white ceiling plate 
and an adjustable tin box, spiral springs, connecting 
the register with the ceiling plate, holding all in posi- 
tion. The box is made in two parts, one part being 
atttached to the register and the other part to the ceiling 
plate. These parts overlap in telescopic form, enabling 
the box to be adjusted to any thickness of floor. This 
arrangement is clearly shown in the broken view given 
herewith. The ventiiator takes the place of the ordinary 





Independent Adjustable Ventilator. 


floor register and white register face when the idea is to 
provide an opening between first and second floor rooms in 
order to carry surplus heat to upper rooms, or for ven- 
tilating between rooms on the same floor. Heretofore it 
has been necessary to make a special box, either of tin 
or wood, for each connection, involving not only trouble 
and delay, but considerable expense. The company not 
only furnish the register and face, but a complete venti- 
lator adjustable to any depth of ceiling up to 12 inches. 
In order to set the ventilator a suitable opening is cut 
in the floor and ceiling, the floor register is set in place 
and then the ceiling plate, after which the connecting 
springs are hooked on and the connection is complete 
with only a few minutes’ work. The ventilators are made 
in 8 x 10, 10 x 12 and 12 x 15 inch sizes. 
cctieitiaipaiadiaiitien 
Machine screws with rolled threads are being used to 
a large extent in connection with manufactured goods 
instead of screws with cut threads. The rolled thread 
screws are not put up in gross packages, but are bought 
in bulk by large consumers. The rolled thread screws 
cost materially less than those with cut thread. 
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